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- Trust CoMPANY SERVICE. 


HE ensuing months and years will present many 

opportunities but more obligations to the progres- 

sive trust company. Its services must be madeas intensely 

- practical, helpful and personal as possible. The giving of 

dependable counsel must be considered as much a matter 

of course as the accurate handling of clerical details. Trust 

funds must be administered with unusual discretion. 

Strenuous cooperation will be a vital factor in rebuilding 
foreign markets. 


Each of the six major departments of the Old Colony 
Trust Company is better prepared today than ever before 
to render its particular kind of specialized service to all 
who may need it. Complete facilities are available for 
every branch of Commercial Banking. Through its Trust — 
Department, this company is uncommonly well prepared 
to act in every fiduciary capacity for both corporations 
and individuals. Its Foreign Department can be of great 
value in financing international trade. High standards of 
serviceability obtain also in the Bond, Transfer, and 
Vault Departments. 


By reason of the progressive administration of its 
policies, its position in the field of banking and its thor- 
oughly modern equipment, this company is exception- 
ally well-qualified to handle the finances of individuals, 


estates and corporations. ~~ 








We shall be glad to send you our booklet: 
“© Your Financial Reguirements and How 
We Can Meet Them”, Address Dept.— 


Otp Cotony Trust Company 
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Conveyancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE.- TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 

















ESTABLISHED 1818 


SGLOTE HIN INGE 
Gentlemens PFarnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
Telephone Beach 4743 


Clothing Ready made or to Measure for Spring 


Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Light-weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats and Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags and Leather Goods 


Send for “Clothes and the Hour” 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 
CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 






































Reflections of a 


T. B. M. 


Here is a volume of contagiously amusing sketches wherein 
the tired Business Man discourses delightfully on the 
women he has met. Drawings in silhouette by Gluyas 


Williams. 
$1.50 at all bookstores 
4 Park St. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


































Our New 
Safe Deposit 
Vaults 


have just been completed. They are equipped with 
the most modern protective devices. The boxes vary 
in size to suit the requirements of individuals, firms 
and corporations. Our officers will gladly give any 
information desired regarding these new facilities, 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Chartered 1881 
Accounts of Individuals, Firms and Corporations given every consideration 
consistent with good banking. 


Correspondence invited. 


Capital $1,500,000. Surplus $2,000,000. 
Total resources over $30,000,000. 


OFFICERS 
RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
PLINY P. MASON, Asst. Treasurer ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch LEROY S. ILSLEY, Asst. Treasurer 




















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Information, Counsel and Service 


relating to Investment questions are 
needed to greater or less extent by | 
everyone. | 


; 

Our Experience, Judgment and Facilities 
are equally available to Persons, Cor- 

porations and Institutions of small or 

large wealth. 


Estabrook & Co. | 


15 State St., Boston 
24 Broad St., New York 


Hartford Springfield 
Providence New Bedford 




















DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


By GEORGE PIERCE BAKER ‘ 
Professor of Dramatic Literature, Harvard University 2 
Member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters 


A book constructed on the broadest lines, which are, when 
all is said, the most practical, — yet a book exceedingly 
clear in definition and exceedingly definite as to rules estab- . 
lished by long experience. So excellent are the varied ma- ; 
terials used by the author for illustration, so effective are 
often his comments in the way of arousing interest, that his 
book is well worth reading even by those who have no de- 
signs on the stage. — North American Review. 





Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, $4.75. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO K 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ACCOUNTING 


By William Morse Cole, A.M. 


Professor of Accounting, Harvard University e 
8vo, xit434 pp., $3.50, postpaid ar nson urr 


“This is a book for the student or business 
man who wants to understand the princi- 

4 ples on which all accounting is based. While 53 STATE STREET 
everyone cannot be an accountant, it is es- 
sential that every executive, every business BOSTON 
man, should know enough of accounting to 
be able to understand the reports of his own 
business. While the book deals with funda- 7 WALL STREET 
mentals, it is not superficial. It does not 
avoid a matter because it is abstract or diffi- 

cult, but explains every detail very carefully N EW YORK 


and very thoroughly.” 
Magazine of Wall Street 


SOLUTIONS AND ANSWERS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
$3.50 postpaid 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 


You have a choice of three 
mosphere, 


excellently conducted hotels : 
LO nnn PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 
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Three-Quarters of a Century 
of Banking 


The benefit of experience thus gained is gladly offered you. 


The Bond Department offers bonds and notes of 
governments, of railroad, public utility and industrial cor- 
porations designed to meet the requirements of exacting pur- 
chasers. Information and advice regarding securities is gladly 
given. Its trading desk affords quick market service. 


The Stock Department is prepared to assist in the 
selection of investment stocks and to transact orders with 
accuracy and speed. 

Private wires, so essential to the fulfilment of market transac- 
tions, make possible the execution of orders not only through 
our membership in the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges, but in ail niarkets. 


TheForeign Department through HIGGINSON & CO., 


London, and our correspondents and connections covering all 
the large business centers of the world, specializes in Foreign 
Trade Financing. 


Also its associated phases: Foreign Exchange, Commercial 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Letters of Credit. We are pre- 
pared to quote all active foreign exchanges. 


Each month we issue a booklet de- 
scribing many attractive Investmen: 
Bonds. Write for the latest copy. 


Established 1848 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 
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WHITE, WELD & Co. 


14 Wall Street 
New York 


111 Devonshire Street 
Boston 


137 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Government, Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 
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Bonds 
RHOADES & COMPANY 


27 William Street, New York 
[ Established 1907} 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Founded in 1865 


115 Devonshire Street 18 Broad Street 
Boston New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


216 Berkeley Street 45 East 42nd Street 
Boston New York 





Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 
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WHAT EVERY INVESTOR AND SAVER 
SHOULD KNOW 


Believing that a bank’s wide knowledge of invest- 
ment matters should be placed more readily at the 
disposal of our friends, we have published a little \ 
hand-book for investors, entitled, “Back of the 

Bond—?” 





Pore terre Se ae ~ Sata) . 


This gives the fundamental principles of successful 
investment and many of the tests which we have 
found essential to proper selection—tests which 
you, likewise, should apply in choosing any security 





or in examining your present holdings. 


As the booklet is not intended for general distribu- | 
tion, and as the edition is limited, may we ask that | 
you advise us immediately if you wish to receive a 

copy so that we may reserve it for you in our 

printing order? 


There will be no charge, of course, and we believe 
you will find “Back of the Bond” unusually interest- 
ing and helpful. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The Union Trust Company 


CLEVELAND 
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CALLAWAY, FISH & COMPANY 


Dealers in 


Investment Securities 


37 WALL STREET New York City 
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DILLON, READ & CO. 


Investments 
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A Measure of Value 


_ Thirty yearsof building, managing 
and financing public utility proper- 
ties have given us the opportunity 
to learn what constitutes efficient 
design, good management and a 
sound financial structure. 








Our recommendation of securities 
for investment is based upon theex- 
perience of actual accomplishment. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED, 


INVESTMENT 
S DIVISION J 


y, 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street NEW YORK, 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company 


NOS. 16, 18, 20 and 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCH, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 41st STREET 


LONDON PARIS 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1. 41 Boulevard Haussmann 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2. 12 Rue des Mathurins 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into court, and is 
authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, 
Receiver, and in all other fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, 
and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check and 
allows interest on daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. Will act 
as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

United States depository in London and Paris. 

Depository for Legal Reserves of State Banks and also for moneys of the 
City of New York. 


DIRECTORS 

Charles A. Peabody Parker D. Handy Henry R. Taylor 
Franklin D. Locke Edwin S. Marston Ogden Mills 
— G. Agar Augustus V. Heely Frederick Osborn 

rancis M. Bacon, Jr. Lewis Iselin Eustis Paine 
Robert L. Gerry Paul M. Warburg Percy R. Pyne, 2nd 
James H. Perkins Samuel Sloan 

OFFICERS 


JAMES H. PERKINS, President 


Samuel Sloan, Vice-President J.C. Talley, Assistant Secretary 

stus V. Heely, Vice-President and Secretary Edward J. Boyd, Assistant Secretary 
William B. Cardozo, Vice-President Irving H. Meehan, Assistant Secretary 
Cornelius R. Agnew, Vice-President ames B. Little, Assistant Secretary 
William A. Duncan, Vice-President illiam A. Wilson, Assistant Secretary 
Horace F. Howland, Vice-President S. Sloan Colt, Assistant Secretary 
Henry King Smith, Vice-President Francis W. Myers, Assistant Secretary 
D. J. Palmer, Manager Foreign Department Thomas M. Godwin, Assistant Secretary 


Harry D. Sammis, Assistant Secretary Thomas A. Finn, Mgr. Credit Department 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 
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EST.1870 





Dominick & Dominick 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Bonds Notes 


Preferred Stocks 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


From time to time we have 
openings for good bond salesmen 
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Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


25, Broad Street 
NEW YORK 
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— because in every 
quarter of the 
globe they have 








won the confi- 
; dence of hotels, 
shops, transpor- 
i tation lines and 
other places 
where travelers 


spend money— 























FACTS 
About A. B. A. Cheques 


—universally used by travelers and 
accepted as money in every land. 


—your countersignature in presence 
of acceptor identifies you. T ° 

—safe to have on the person because Ri iV E L ER S 
they cannot be used until they have 


been countersigned by the original -B - —— Ch 
Ider. A pap 
—, y. \ Association eques 


} —safer than money, and frequently 
| more convenient than Letters of 


Credit because the bearer is Jess de- CAsk for them at your bank 


pendent on banking hours 


issued by banks everywhere in de- or write for particulars to 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


—compact,easy to rage "ig to use. BANKERS TRUST 
, \ CoMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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STEEL AND TUBE COMPANY 





THE 


OF 
AMERICA 
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Houghton Mifflin Company Announces 








SAINT TERESA 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


A story of present-day America so fine, so sincere, so compelling that every reader 
must fall beneath its spell as it marches to its magnificent climax. “A story with 


a remarkable crescendo of interest. 


of in fiction.” — William Lyon Phelps. 


SHE BLOWS! 
William John Hopkins 


THESE experiences on a whaler out of New 
Bedford in the seventies give a picture 
of old-time whaling that will become a 
classic. Illustrated from paintings by Clif- 
ford Ashley. $2.50 


THE 
BACKSLIDERS 
William Lindsey 


No one who knows small-town life can fail 
to enjoy this lively romance of a very min- 
isterial young minister and a very pagan 


The heroine is unlike any other girl I know 


$2.00 


TRULY RURAL 
Richardson Wright 


THE story of the rejuvenation of an old 
country house within and without by the 
editor of “House and Garden”’ gives many 
suggestions of great value for all who love 
houses and gardens. $2.00 


SEEDS 
OF TIME 
John Drinkwater 


A new volume of poems by the author of 
“Abraham Lincoln.” “These poems have 
varied charm that delights and holds us.” 





girl. $1.90 — Saturday Review. $1.25. 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 
Gamaliel Bradford 


In these illuminating sketches of Mark Twain, Henry Adams, Sidney Lanier, 
Whistler, Blaine, Cleveland, Henry James, and Joseph Jefferson, the author of 
“Portraits of Women,” “Lee, the American,” etc., paints an unforgetable picture 
not only of the men, but of the period in which they lived. Jllustrated. $3.50. 
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The Mind in the Making 
By James Harvey Robinson 


The well-known historian’s graphic account 
of how our intelligence has evolved, and why, as 
individuals and as a mass, we are mentally 
behind the times. Everett Dean Martin in the 
N.Y. Tribune: ‘ Professor Robinson is doing for 
history what thinkers are trying to do for social 
psychology. He is making it mean something 
for the things of our common life now.” $2.50 


The Latest Thing 
and Other Things 
By Alexander Black 


“Adventures in seeing and saying”’ by the 
author of The Great Desire. Including: TheTruth 
About Women, Looking Literary, Half Gods 
and the Goddess, Heroine Complexes, Foreign- 
ers, Legs, Art and the Audience, The Dicta- 
torship of the Dull, Giving and Taking. $2.00 


History of Art 


By Elie Faure 
Vol. 1. Ancient Art 

No history of art fills the place of this one, 
by one of the most profound thinkers and one 
of the foremost living authorities on art and 
archeology to-day. N. Y. Herald: ‘* Might be 
called history tested by art or history proved 
by art, for always he sees the poets and artists 
writing and painting unconsciously in larger 
figures than they know — the true historians of 
the world.” Over 200 illustrations selected by 
the author. $6.00 


Lost Valley 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


The first full-length novel by the author of 
Vain Oblations and The Great Tradition. Lost 
Valley was a community gone to seed. Here 
Madge Lockerby flowered to beautiful woman- 
hood like a throw-back to the time when the 
Valley was a place of health and wealth. The 
dramatic story of her rare devotion to her 
child-minded sister, and of her love and ultimate 
happiness, is Mrs. Gerould’s high-water mark in 
creative writing. $2.00 


Coomer Ali 
By S. B. H. Hurst 


Astrange story of the Far East —of a blas- 
pheming Mohammedan, a black-listed sea cap- 
tain and a Far Eastern half-breed. A tale of in- 
trigue and mumbling, of mutinous native crews, 
of praying pilgrims; and through it all you sense 
the curious influence of opium and the whole 
life of the East.. You have never read anything 
like Coomer Ali. $1.75 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


Established 1817 New York 














The continuation of 
a world-famous diary 


AFTER THE WAR 


London — Paris — Rome — Athens 
Prague — Vienna — Budapest 
Bucharest — Berlin — Coblentz 
Sofia — New York — Washington 


Colonel 


REPINGTON 


“Tt could be wished that every 
public man in America, and every 
other person interested in public 
affairs might read AFTER THE 
WAR.... The book will have 
great historical value, but it has 
even greater present importance 
because of the light it throws on 
the problems with which the world 
is now struggling.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


‘“‘An inventory and appraisal of 
present-day conditions the world 
over such as no other book of the 
year affords. American readers 
will find special interest in the 
chapters written in this country.” 
— Boston Herald. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 
TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 








The Noble and Greenough A Quarter Century Record of Success 
Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard 
School Examinations 
Founded 1866 Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
be seep ay agg sons the Upper a -_ Route. Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
i i m, Massachusetts, as a country day schoo ne 
sod bestia sical procs ey Over one hundred acres of Telephone Cambridge 627 





land, bordering on the Charles River, afford all the advan- 
tages of a school in the country. TUTORING IN CAM BRIDGE 

The Primary Department will be continued on the school a P J es : 
property in Longwood. Organized athletics will be carried With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 








on in the afternoon. College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
Circulars and information mailed upon request. Inter- Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
views arranged by appointment. to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
CHARLES WIGGINS, 2nd, Headmaster. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass. 











Harvard Dental School 


As candidates for the compre of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (six 
semester hours) , and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 

Economics 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 
college Physics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zodlogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-fourth year of the school begins September 25, 1922. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Anibersity 








TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a- 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following men will be admitted as special students, but not as candidates for 
a degree : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools. 

The School will open in 1922 on Monday, September 25, 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvara Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
40th year begins Sept. 25, 1922. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 








Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 
in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 





GREEK LEADERS 


By LesLie Waite HopkInson, under 
the Editorship of William Scott Ferguson. 


Concise, well-balanced biographies of 
Solon— Themistocles— Pericles — Alcibi- 
ades — Socrates — Agesilaus — Dionysius 
the Elder — Epaminondas — Demosthenes 
— Alexander the Great—Aratus. Original 
source material is drawn upon and quoted 
freely. $1.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 






































71-73 Murray St., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 


periodicals than are read by any 


cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 


to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


8 Bosworth St., Boston 


other office in the world, who 


how we can help, sent on request 
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Earning Power 


When a banker is approached for an industrial loan, his 
second question is, ‘Where will you get the funds to repay 
it— from the sale of assets or from earnings?” 


Obviously, the first procedure is simply a device to defer 
the sale of assets in the hope of a more favorable market. 
The second reflects a sounder policy, which takes account 
of the productive capacity of the organization. For instance 
a $50,000 inventory, when manufactured at an additional 
cost of $25,000 may be sold for $100,000. Thus the 
manufacturer profits to the extent of $25,000. 


To satisfy bankers that such action is possible it is desir- 
able to employ accountants having not only extensive knowl- 
edge of manufacturing processes and costs, but an established 
reputation for professional skill and impartiality. Through 
such facilities we have helped a number of manufacturers 
to secure additional funds. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Accountants — Engineers 
A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Cleveland, Hanna Building 
Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 


New York, 27 William Street 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Recent publications of interest to 
both general readers and students 


A STUDY OF POETRY By Bliss Perry 


An admirable analysis and summary of the whole history and theory of 
verse. “‘ Professor Perry gives an unusually clear analysis, supported by rich 
and apt quotation, of the effects of poetry upon the reader. The value of his 
essay lies in its vivid ability to provide us with those moments of lucid under- 
standing in which poetic experience is restored to us.’’ — The Outlook. Stud- 
ents’ Edition, $2.50. Library Edition, $3.25. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


Translated by George Herbert Palmer 
Revised Edition 
The wide acceptance ot Professor Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey — 
over 200,000 copies have been sold — might assure Professor Palmer that he 
had attained perfection in his work. But because he has never rested on that 
assumption, in this Revised Edition he has a still finer translation of the 
Homeric Greek. In this the reader appreciates, as perhaps is possible in no 
other way, the atmosphere of ancient Greece. The book is a masterpiece of 
English. $1.08. ° 


CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS 
Thomas H. Dickinson 


First and Second Series 

Together the two books of this series form a collection representative of the 
most discussed playwrights of the day. The First Series contains twenty 
plays. Among the authors represented are Pinero — Galsworthy — Yeats 
— Synge — Lady Gregory — MacKaye — Strindberg. The Second Series 
of eighteen plays includes Drinkwater — Dunsany — Rostand — d’An- 
nunzio and others. First Series, $4.00. Second Series $4.50. 


SHORT STORIES OF AMERICA _ Robert L. Ramsay 


A collection of typically American short stories by such recognized masters 
of local color as Miss Wilkins, O. Henry, Hopkinson Smith, Miss Murfree, 
Hamlin Garland, Jack London, and Bret Harte. These are grouped with the 
definite purpose of showing the value and use of the short story as the inter- 
preter of America. They are all of the highest literary quality, supplying ex- 
cellent illustrations of the most skillful handling of plot, character, and at- 
mosphere. $1.44. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Recent publications of interest to 
both general readers and students 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
: By Frederic L. Paxson 


“For the political events of the time, Professor Paxson’s narrative is ad- 
mirable. It is adequate, well-proportioned, impartial, and readable. . . . Our 
national career from the close of the Civil War to the close of the World War 
will for a generation form the subject of many histories, but few of similar 
length are likely to surpass in excellence and attractiveness this volume of 
Professor Paxson.’’ — WILLIAM A. DUNNING in the Independent and Weekly 
Review. Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, Illustrated, $5.00. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
HISTORY By J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Eighth impression. Revised through May, 1921, wit’ a new chapter of fourteen pages on 
the Paris Conference. 

“The book is designed for the general reader no less than for the college 
student. It follows a much praised, rarely imitated example of Macaulay’s 
in making history as entertaining as fiction. But it is by no means solely for 
its warm, picturesque style that the work invites approval. The subject 
matter covers all those problems that we have come to regard as most essen- 
tial to an understanding of the human story with scholarly fullness.”” — The 
New Republic. Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, $5.00. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Abbott Payson Usher 


The first few chapters are devoted to the general problems of industrial his- 
tory and the aspects of medizval industrial organization. There is also a 
brief sketch of industrial development through the Middle Ages, and an 
account of the rise of the crafts in France. The major part of Professor 
Usher’s valuable work, however, is devoted to subjects of practical every-day 
interest, as: The Rise of Collective Bargaining: The Rise of the Modern Fac- 
tory System: Combinations and Monopolies: Incomes, Wages and Social 
Unrest. Students’ Edition, $3.00. Library Edition, $5.00. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
By Stephen Leacock 
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New Edition. 


Professor Leacock’s book is compounded of history, public law, political 
philosophy and economics. It is an eminently practical book for the general 
reader as well as the student. In the new edition topics that have advanced 
much in public interest, as the effects of the Great War, the reconstruction 
of Europe, and the newer forms of democracy — direct nomination, propor- 
tional representation, the initiative and the referendum — are given en- 
larged treatment.” $2.25. 
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Tutoring for Harvard 


FIRE Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- 
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AUTOMOBILE accommodations for pupils from a distance. 








HINCKLEY & WOODS 
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A Message from Le Baron R. Briggs 


To Harvarp ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF RADCLIFFE: 


Radcliffe College is a wom- 
an’s Harvard: her teachers are teachers in Harvard; her standards are Harvard 
standards; her degrees are certified by Harvard as equivalent to Harvard degrees. 
She is doing for women what no other college for women can do. 

For many years she has used her small income carefully and has made it go 
far. Now she needs prompt and generous help: — 

$1,000,000: the income to be used for increasing the salaries of teachers. The 
General Education Board will pay $250,000 towards this $1,000,000 for instruc- 
tion if the remainder is secured by July 1, 1922. 

$1,000,000 for buildings: of 650 students, only 175 can be housed in college 
dormitories; the laboratories, also, are outgrown; recitation rooms and a heating 
plant are needed. 

$1,000,000: the income to be used for meeting the increased cost of administra- 
tion, for care of grounds and buildings, for general expenses. 

In all $3,000,000, not for luxuries, but for pressing needs. 

The alumnz and the governing boards will be grateful for your aid. 


ol IBIC Baggy | ese 


Checks should be made payable to Ezra H. Baker (Harvard ’81), Treas., Radcliffe College, and 
mailed to him at 603 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Subscription Blank 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE ENDOWMENT FUND 
For the purpose of adding to the resources of Radcliffe College and in 


consideration of the endeavor of Radcliffe College to secure subscriptions 
from others therefor, the undersigned agrees to pay to Radcliffe College 
the following sums: 


Riis 
$............ to be paid on or before July 1, 1925 
$............ in three annual installments 
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PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buiidings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 
Published guarter/y in Sept., Dec., March, and June. 

Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 

Single Copies........ One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 

Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 

Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . : Twenty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will 
demand them. Specify the following tickets: 
AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or quiet 
relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


Climate conditions unsurpassed. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 
service will meet all expectations. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES - 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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FIFTH AVENUE at 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


The New addition containing 350 guest 
rooms, arranged singly and en suite, a 
new Ball Room and several smaller 
entertainment suites, have recently been 
completed. 2@ Adequate facilities for 
functions of an exclusive social nature 
are now available. 


FRED STERRY 


Managing Director 
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REFLECTIONS ON RETIRING FROM OFFICE 
By ANDREW J. PETERS, ’95 


HE term of office of the Mayor of Boston and that of the college 

undergraduate are identical in time, and not entirely dissimilar 
in some other characteristics. You enter both after a struggle, at 
least I did, and find yourself confronted with a number of problems 
concerning which you are singularly uninformed. While the four 
years’ course of instruction at college differs in methods of teaching, 
four years in the Mayor’s chair are far from being without educa- 
tional value. In power of development the two are not so dissimilar 
as one might imagine. 

In his “American Commonwealth,” Lord Bryce gives his opinion 
that our municipal governments are the least successful of our gov- 
ernments of democracy. In this he is undoubtedly correct. City 
administration has been the least satisfactory of our forms of de- 
mocracy but it also has been faced with the most difficult problems. 

After ten years in Congress and in the Treasury Department in 
Washington, I stepped almost immediately into municipal work. 
Washington is sufficiently far from the people directly concerned to 
enable administrative work to be handled in a somewhat detached 
manner. On that account, and also because the problems themselves 
are not so intimately connected with the daily life of the people, a 
better opportunity is presented for their consideration. Municipal 
work means direct personal service, and such close contact between 
service and the daily life of the people renders it important that the 
work be well done, but makes accomplishment difficult. 

Cities vary somewhat in the manner in which the problems are 
presented, but as a whole the problems which they face are much 
the same. When I took office I found that the administration of the 
city of Boston had been run as a personal and political machine for 
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the Mayor’s own benefit. Contracts held by favorites had been 
looked on with especial consideration, and the service of the city 
to the ordinary citizen had been made, whenever possible, to appear 
as a personal service from the Mayor. A department head would 
take up a matter with a citizen, and then send him to the Mayor’s 
office to obtain approval before going ahead. In as many instances 
as possible the citizen was caused to feel that such approval placed 
him under personal obligation to the Mayor. 

The heads of departments whom I obtained were independent men 
on whom I impressed the fact that the city was giving its services 
to its citizens as a matter of right, not as a matter of favor, and that 
every citizen was entitled to equal consideration from the city. They 
kept that idea before them. This principle is the fundamental of 
proper municipal service. A Mayor cannot follow the -adminis- 
tration of departments, but he can outline a policy and demand 
adherence to it. 

The city appropriations show the importance of municipal gov- 
ernment, and the many ways in which municipal expenditures and 
municipal service come in direct contact with the people. The total 
appropriations for the city of Boston last year were $52,686,432.93. 

The problem of municipal government is not only to give a gov- 
ernment fairly and administer to the people without favor, but it is 
also to try and help the people in their various problems. With so 
many persons interested in political government, it is a difficult but 
important task for a non-political administration to get itself before 
the mass of the people. The newspapers do a great deal, but much of 
the publicity, of course, becomes the duty of the Mayor himself. 
The Mayor’s office is at all times pressed with problems. The ordi- 
nary correspondence, if properly handled, is a heavy task, and while 
some of it can be done by assistants, there is still much to which the 
Mayor himself should attend. The question of seeing visitors is a 
puzzling one. Theoretically, the Mayor should be available to any 
citizen at any time. Practically, any such programme would en- 
tirely destroy any possibility of doing administrative work or of 
giving thought to any problem, so that it is necessary to limit the 
hours when the Mayor can be seen. The Mayor is obliged to decline 
the requests of many of those who see him, because the city cannot 
do the things for which they ask. This adds to the difficulty. 

In addition to the work in the office, there are numerous demands 
upon the Mayor for his presence at various outside activities, many 
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of which it is not possible for him to attend. However, to many of 
them he does go, recognizing that the people in the city expect, and 
properly expect, that the Mayor should be a real personality to them, 
and not a distant and seldom-seen figurehead. 

The problem which the executive of a city must keep foremost 
in mind, at all times and under all conditions, can be stated in simple 
terms, though its translation into action and results is not simple. 
In brief, it is to save the public money, and, at the same time, to 
secure for the public a maximum of service. One of the commonest 
obstacles to the solution of this problem in municipal government 
is the presence of what may be called political considerations. This 
is the obstacle commonly met in all departments of ‘democratic 
goverument, whether municipal, county, state, or federal. It is this 
consideration of political exigencies and necessities which so often 
leads students of our public affairs to comment unfavorably upon 
the difference in the conduct of public business and private business. 
The temptation or the pressure which interferes with the business- 
like management of public affairs at all times makes difficult such 
management in the public interest. I endeavored to provide in the 
conduct of the affairs of the city of Boston a non-political adminis- 
tration. Considerations of political strategy and the claims of polit- 
ical prejudices were eliminated. City affairs, so far as they came 
within my control, were based on this requirement. 

It is not possible to make a precise comparison between the gov- 
ernment of a city and a private business. It is possible, however, 
and it is necessary if the best results are to be obtained, for those 
directing a city government to keep ever in mind the essential prin- 
ciples which promise the best results in any business undertaking. 
If a private business should be conducted with a constant yielding 
to the importunities of personal advantage, or if it allows itself to be 
influenced by demands of favoritism, it must encounter difficulties 
and invite failure. So we find in direction of public affairs that the 
pressure of political favoritism operates as a brake on municipal 
progress. 

Recognizing these facts, and recognizing the difficulties of my 
office in this regard, I tried always to keep the public interest upper- 
most and to eradicate pernicious politics from the city administra- 
tive affairs. 

This policy was successful. I believe that during my administration 
city employees in all departments and of all grades felt that their 
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work was judged on the simple basis of faithfulness and efficiency. 
The value of this policy is apparent in all departments of city ad- 
ministration, and particularly in the important work of street con- 
struction and maintenance. 

One of the most important problems which we faced in the city at 
the beginning of my administration was the street problem. Years 
of inefficient service, insufficient appropriations, and _ ill-advised 
expenditures had brought the streets of the city into a disgraceful 
condition. It was further found that street improvements had been 
made in a haphazard manner to meet the importunities of some local 
community, or as a favor to some politician or political influence. 
This situation was met by the appointment of a committee, in which 
the firm of Stone & Webster, in a very public-spirited manner, took 
membership. A study was made by engineers of essential street 
improvements in the city. A plan was made which called for the 
improvements of streets in the downtown section, and then the 
construction of thirteen radial highways. This plan was followed 
out and completed. It removed the street construction problem 
from the embarrassment of local politics. Of course, we met the 
antagonism of local interests, who very often thought that their 
section of highway should be improved immediately without regard 
to the problem of streets as a whole. The result of adhering to 
the plan has added to Boston 313 miles of newly surfaced streets 
of model construction. 

No problem is of more importance to the people of a city than 
their health. The Health Department should be in intimate asso- 
ciation with the life of the people. It should seek to help all landlords 
who are trying to keep their buildings clean and healthy, and should 
seek to protect the tenants from the greed of: landlords who prefer 
increases in rent to increases in health, and who devote their efforts 
to crowding their tenants into conditions which inevitably result 
in disease and in lowering the standards of living. An inefficient or 
lax health inspector can do a tremendous amount of harm in any 
section of the city, and I have found that those who for political 
reasons are indifferent to their charges soon have a district where 
refuse is piled up and where unhealthy conditions prevail. In the 
crowded sections of the city children must spend the greater part 
of their time either in the house or in the streets, so that an efficient 
Health Department is necessary for proper city administration. 

A third important factor in conserving public welfare is the Fire 
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Department, which has to do with the lives of the citizens, as well 
as with the protection of the city’s property, and it is essential that 
political influence should not enter into its administration. Promo- 
tions in the Fire Department should be made on the ground of 
efficiency and merit, and the officers in charge should be made to 
feel that they have behind them the support of the Mayor in all 
proper efforts to maintain efficiency and discipline in the department. 

In attempting to bring the Fire Department up to its proper 
standard, I was confronted by the necessity of developing a system 
for the purchase of motor apparatus. The apparatus used by the 
Fire Department should be uniform, in order to permit transfers of 
men from one piece of apparatus to another with which they are 
familiar, and, further, in order that the department always may 
have spare parts to enable it to do repair work with dispatch. This 
means that the apparatus should be purchased from one company, 
with all the dangers that this method suggests. I appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of an engineer from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the engineer of the Boston Finance Commission, 
and the Chief of Motor Apparatus of the Fire Department. This 
committee made a thorough investigation of various types of motor 
apparatus and recommended to me that type which it considered 
the best. This apparatus was purchased by the city. In addition 
to the apparatus necessary to supplant all horse-drawn apparatus in 
the department, all the apparatus then in use by the department had 
to be replaced. 

The great responsibilities which the citizens have toward their 
dependents must be kept ever present in the mind of city adminis- 
tration. To the hospitals for the sick, and to other agencies of relief 
where unfortunates find a home, must be given constant care and 
to the inmates helpful treatment. To the soldiers, those reminders 
of our national obligations, must be shown a willingness to help them 
when in trouble. Of all who turn to the city for aid, the children 
must be ever present in our thoughts as offering the greatest oppor- 
tunity for help. The children of to-day are the nation’s rulers of 
to-morrow; and a nation will advance only so long as it is able to place 
one generation of its children on a plane slightly higher than that 
occupied by their fathers and mothers. No responsibility of the city 
should be placed above its responsibility of helping to develop its 
children. To our schools democracy will ever turn for a strength- 
ening and renewing of the forces on which it rests, and no increased 
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appropriation in the budget of the city is more willingly met by 
the taxpayers than that for schools. No parent fails to feel the de- 
sire to give his children a better opportunity than he had. The 
appropriations for playgrounds, for beaches, for gymnasiums, for 
libraries, must be so used as to give the most help to the children. 
No reluctant or narrow mind must hamper the city’s determination 
to help these citizens. 

Any city administration must plan for to-morrow as well as to-day. 
In planning for a city, we should appreciate that we must plan for 
the social and physical well-being of future citizens. While we cannot 
determine definitely the directions in which all tendencies are leading 
us, some developments are so marked as to indicate plainly that we 
should take them into consideration in planning for the future. 

For one thing, we shall witness a growth in area and an immense 
expansion of population. In 1915 seventy per cent of the people of 
Massachusetts were living in the thirty-five cities. Before the cen- 
tury is out, Boston will probably include all of what we now call 
greater Boston and will count its population by the millions. It will 
absorb and combine its neighbors just as New York awhile ago 
revised its boundaries so as to bring the surrounding cities and towns 
under one administrative system. 

But this development in size in all our cities is inevitably ac- 
companied by a congestion which the perverse ingenuity of architects 
favors and accentuates. The sky-scraper is built to accommodate 
ten thousand workers. Business is concentrated at favored points, 
residential areas are crowded almost to suffocation, traffic is dead- 
locked in the principal thoroughfares, and the freedom and speed 
of movement which city life requires are hopelessly impeded. This 
is the stage which we have reached to-day in New York and Boston 
and in many of the other large cities. There is no doubt that we 
have passed beyond the saturation point and that there must be an 
overflow in some direction to afford relief. 

The key to such relief is distribution and the key to distribution 
is transportation. Transportation in the American cities will have 
to quicken its pace so as not only to meet, but to anticipate, the 
needs of the population. At present it lags far behind. There will 
have to be a great slashing of broad avenues so as to provide not 
only ingress and egress, but cross-currents of circulation. There will 
be tunnels and more tunnels. There may be arcades and depressed 
streets and other devices. There will certainly be a great increase 
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of motor travel, necessitating new methods of regulation. It is not 
impossible that we shall see passenger airships. 

A system of zoning has been worked out for the city of Boston 
which I sent to the City Council with my recommendation. A city 
to be developed now should group its component parts, by zones or 
otherwise, so as not to interfere one with another. The city of the 
future will not permit the prevailing winds to deluge a residential 
section with factory or railroad smoke as happens in large cities 
to-day. We do not desire to obtain a standardized city, but certain 
functions of our cities should be developed along similar lines and 
we should profit by the general experiences of others. 

The future city will be a democracy that recognizes the value of 
knowledge and the need of skilled guidance. The expert is already 
filling a large place in city affairs. There is the city planner himself, 
a new kind of expert, besides the engineer, the sanitarian, the bacte- 
riologist, the gardener, the accountant, the lawyer, the educator, the 
specialist of many sorts. My own policy was to place an expert at the 
head of every department. The merit system even undertakes to 
make the whole city force, if not a body of experts, at least as capable 
as may be. A transformation from days of an older and happily 
vanishing school. 

Party politics, in the old sense, will probably disappear. Whether 
the citizens will divide on strict lines of social or economic cleavage 
is hard to say. It is practically certain that the methods of taxation 
will change. They are different now in almost every country and 
there is nothing final or authoritative anywhere. The trend, how- 
ever, is toward an attempt to make the burdens more just and equal 
by disclosing the incidence of indirect taxation and recognizing the 
indirect taxpayer. 

The scientific budget, with moneys all accounted for in detail and 
contracts awarded on merit and not by favor, is well installed and 
will be improved and extended. 

More important, however, than any other development in our city 
should be the development and strengthening of the moral and poli- 
tical fibre of the people. You cannot legislate a good government upon 
a people. Neither a constitution nor a code of laws will produce it. 
Good government must rest on the ideals and standards of the people 
themselves. The stream of political life can never rise above the 
spring which is its source, and the source of political strength is in 
the standards and ideals of the people. 
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Children in our schools should be taught what our government 
means, and in what its strength lies. They should be brought up to 
realize that democracy is not a form of government from which simply 
benefits can be taken, such as freedom of action, freedom of religion, 
protection of property, and those other great advantages which we 
have; but that it can survive only if the citizens recognize that they 
owe duties as well. 

No group in our whole country should more fully appreciate this 
than the college graduate. To us has been given a special oppor- 
tunity, a special training and start in life, and we should realize that 
as we have been given an education through the bounty of others, we 
should make some special effort to help our country. In the time 
of great need, college men have always sprung to the front. The 
sacrifices made by our college men in every war fill us with pride. 
In the everyday experiences of peace, however, there is just as great 
a need for college men to help our country. In that everyday service 
to democracy, it seems to me that the college men are not doing their 
full part. Every one in the community owes a certain amount of 
service, and each college man should especially see to it that he pays 
his portion: If our system of government ever comes to grief, and I 
do not believe it will, it will be on account of the political inaptitude 
of the educated masses, and this political inaptitude is due to the 
lack of interest in the general problems of democracy. Too many of 
the college men become centred on their own scientific, educational, 
or professional work and do not appreciate the vital importance of 
their relation to public affairs. 

No one can have been for four years in the office of Mayor without 
appreciating the great spirit of the American people, or without 
grasping the struggle that is going on to better conditions. To help the 
masses of the people make life better worth living is one of the great 
services which can be rendered in municipal government, and to which 
that branch of the government, more than any other, lends itself. It 
is the feeling that one is taking part in this and trying to help that 
makes all the work seem well worth while. While the Mayor’s office 
brings one in contact, among others, with that class of people who are 
known as politicians, I do not believe that the standards differ so 
widely from those of business life as people whose political experience 
has been gathered from newspaper and magazine articles are led to 
believe. The world is full of clean, honest,. kindly people who desire 
to be met in a straightforward, direct manner, and who will respond; 
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and a reputation for straight dealing and uprightness is as much 
an asset in political work as in any other work. 

It may seem discouraging to realize that after years of work in 
getting a city organization running, a successor can wipe out that 
organization with a few strokes of a pen. I don’t believe, however, 
that improvement is ever entirely lost. Something remains. When- 
ever a better administration is given, it will make its impression and 
help develop a still better standard in the future, and it will be 
harder to go back to the old customs. 

Of the future of our country I am perfectly confident. Progress is 
made by swings, and we are seeing a steady rise of our ideals of public 
service. The work of the Mayor’s office is limitless in amount and 
doing it is like attempting to bail the ocean. It has been a great 
privilege to administer the affairs of the city as Mayor, and one 
which has made the last four years the most satisfactory ones of my 
life. No one can do public work without faith in the people and 
without confidence that the people at heart are really true and are 
as a mass striving toward better and higher ideals. I firmly believe 
this. Money is a poor standard of measure of satisfaction. The 
solution of public problems brings more enduring rewards. None 
except those with confidence in human motives can successfully 
give public administration, or ought to try, and it would be impos- 
sible for one to carry on successfully public administration under a 
democracy without coming to a firm belief in the uprightness and 
general honesty of the people. I have had that faith — twenty years 
of public service has made it more solid. The permanent satisfaction 
a man gets out of public life is the feeling that he has created some- 
thing that will strengthen democracy. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 
By J. L. COOLIDGE, ’95 


NE of those uncritical historians to whom we owe the Book of 
Genesis, avers, in his description of the World before the Deluge; 
“There were giants in the earth in those days.” 

It would be tedious to try to establish a connection between these 
antediluvians and any form of giant discovered by the means of 
modern scientific research; the important point about them is that 
they conveyed to their biographer an impression of stature commensu- 
rate with their reputed longevity. Surely this is the point of view 
which we should always take, when reading about the great men of 
the past. The critical historian may have his doubts as to the basis in 
fact for the great praise accorded to this or that character, but if he 
have an intelligent and responsible eulogist, that is one point in his 
favor. Let us try to maintain this kindly attitude through the pres- 
ent discussion. 

I want to talk about Harvard teachers past and present. It is im- 
possible to read accounts of the race of former Harvard professors 
without the impression that they were men who loomed like moun- 
tain peaks above the intellectual plain of their contemporaries, or at 
least that their contemporaries so regarded them. You do not have to 
descend to the level of funeral orations to find this opinion; it appears 
continually in serious biographies and essays. I take as a preéminent 
example the “Reminiscences” of dear old Andrew Peabody, in which 
he describes the Harvard Faculty of one hundred years ago. It is true 
that Dr. Peabody never spoke ill of any man, living or dead, but he 
did mix with many men of education, and some of real learning, and 
his opinions should not be too lightly cast aside. He writes: 

“Dr. Popkin was undoubtedly the best Greek scholar of his time.” 

Joseph Story: “I suppose that on the Supreme Bench there has not 
been his superior, unless it were Chief Justice Marshall; and it used to 
be said that he was of essential service to his chief’s paramount repu- 
tation by his unsurpassed legal learning.” 

John Farrar, Professor of Natural Philosophy: “His lectures were 
poems — I wish that he had left in print some fitting memorial of his 
surpassing genius.” 

Jacob Bigelow: “‘His lectures as Rumford Professor were second 
only to Professor Farrar’s for attractiveness, and could the World have 
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made no progress for sixty years, the full notes which we took of them 
would not and could not have been surpassed as a text book.” 

Edward Tyrrel Channing, Professor of Rhetoric: “The appoint- 
ment was perhaps the most important ever made in the interest of 
American literature.” 

Charles Follen: “‘Dr. Follen was the best of teachers— also first in- 
troduced gymnastics as a system into Harvard. He lectured on civil 
law in Boston to an audience composed principally of lawyers, who 
found him an adept in a branch of legal science which had been but 
little studied in this country. He was subsequently appointed in- 
structor in Ecclesiastical History and Ethics in the Divinity School 
and his lectures on ethics were of unsurpassed excellence both on the 
score of his scientific knowledge of the ground which they covered 
and for the tone of feeling which pervaded them.” 

It is not given to many to have as kind and enthusiastic a biographer 
as Dr. Peabody, but he is by no means alone in this attitude of awe 
before Harvard’s great teachers of bygone ages. Quincy’s History is 
not sparing in its praise of those who brought renown to the University. 
Any study of the development of Harvard in the nineteenth century 
rings with the achievements of the great men of that day. The name 
of Benjamin Peirce inspired almost as much dread as Attila the Hun. 
Louis Agassiz was popularly believed to have invented the science of 
geology. Asa Gray knew all that was knowable about botany. Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Holmes (professor of anatomy) gave unrivaled 
preéminence to Harvard in the field of letters. When we come to still 
more recent times, what graduate of the older generation does not 
remember some Harvard teacher who stood above his horizon as a 
being cast in the heroic mould? Is it the unrivaled taste and delicacy 
of Norton, is it Shaler with the leonine appearance of John Brown of 
Ossawatomie and the imagination of Tartarin de Tarascon, is it the 
learning of Lane who could never finish his Latin grammar for per- 
fecting its details, is it the incomparable brilliance of James? The list 
might be continued without end. 

Now after we have craned our necks until we are tired admiring 
these mountain peaks, we are met by the very prosaic question: ‘‘ Are 
the Harvard Faculties of to-day building up a similar tradition, are 
they impressing their contemporaries as forcibly as did the scholars of 
an earlier age?”’ On this point I shall with full conviction, maintain 
the negative. It is not merely a question of externals, of whether the 
present Faculties contain as large a number of quaint figures as caused 
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the delight and astonishment of the youth of the past; the question is 
simply this, “Do many Harvard teachers make a deep and lasting im- 
pression on many students, or on the community in which they live?”’ 
I think they do not. You can impress a small part of the student body 
all of the time, and a large part of them for a small season, but it is 
given to few Harvard teachers to-day to have a lasting intellectual or 
spiritual influence over a great number of undergraduates. There are 
exceptions to this rule. I can think of at least four men in the English 
Department whose influence is wide and deep; individual teachers in 
many different fields are sincerely admired; yet even of this select few, 
fewer still will be among the University immortals. 

What are the reasons for this deplorable change? Is the essential 
change in the quality of the teaching body, or in the estimate of values 
on the part of the students and the general public? A change there has 
been in the Faculties; in almost all respects it is for the better. To 
begin with, the standard of teaching has risen markedly. There have 
always been at Harvard a certain number of great individual teachers, 
and the greatest teachers will always be individual teachers, but the 
average of didactic skill and educational standard has risen markedly, 
even in a generation. This is owing in part to improved organization 
and method, and enormous increase in efficiency in the Dean’s office; 
it is also true that Faculty opinion would no longer tolerate a quality 
of instruction which formerly it was no one’s business to correct. I 
have in mind an elderly Harvard teacher, deceased a few years ago, 
whose case was curious. He specialized in classics while at Harvard, 
but owing to disturbed conditions arising out of the Civil War, ob- 
tained a position as teacher of a certain science in another institution. 
He was called to Harvard as instructor in that same science, the Cor- 
poration not taking the trouble to consult the professors of the sub- 
ject as to his fitness. He remained for twenty-five years, reaching the 
grade of professor, although his knowledge never advanced beyond 
the point attained in undergraduate days. As for teaching, he never 
tried to do that, his idea being that it was the student’s business to 
study the text-book and learn. Laus Deo, we shall not see his like 
again. 

But it is not merely in pedagogics that the present faculties out- 
rank their predecessors; they do so most notably in scholarship. Of 
course it is not hard to find individual cases where some past professor 
stood higher than his present lineal successor, and, abstractly consid- 
ered, it is not quite fair to compare a present or recent professor with a 
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whole long line of predecessors. Fair or not, let us do just that. An 
easy way is to pick up the Quinquennial Catalogue and run through 
the list of ““Named professorships,” at least those of tolerably early 
foundation. For obvious reasons we omit the professors of divinity. 

Hollis professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The 
first incumbent, Isaac Greenwood, came to Harvard with a bad repu- 
tation. He was appointed in flat contradiction of the donor’s expressed 
wish, because the other available candidate was a Baptist. Dismissed 
for drunkenness. His immediate successor, John Winthrop, cannot 
be said to have been recognized by later generations as one of Har- 
vard’s famous men, for Shaler tells us somewhere, I think in “The 
Individual,” that he could not find a single one of his contempora- 
ries who had ever heard of him. Yet Winthrop was the first American 
astronomer, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. Happily his portrait 
now hangs in the Faculty room. Beneath it stands the little reflecting 
telescope, represented in the picture, with which he studied comets. 
The present Hollis professor, Lyman, is not an F.R.S. but is a member 
of the National Academy of Science, and has received the (American) 
Rumford medal for his work in light of short wave-lengths. 

Hersey professorship of the Theory and Practice of Physic. Did 
Benjamin Waterhouse, the first holder, or his successor James Jack- 
son, make any contribution to medical science superior to that of 
Reginald Heber Fitz, recently deceased, who first diagnosed appendi- 
citis? 

Alford professorship of Moral Philosophy, etc. Do Levi Frisbie and 
Levi Hedge count as greater philosophers than the late Josiah Royce? 

Boylston professorship of Rhetoric. Had John Quincy Adams, the 
first incumbent, a more delicate literary perception than the present 
professor, LeBaron Briggs? 

Erving professorship of Chemistry. Aaron Dexter, the first holder, 
fills few lines in the Quinquennial; about John White Webster, the less 
said the better. Josiah Parsons Cooke, remembered and beloved by 
many Harvard men, had the pleasant distinction of applause after 
each of his elementary lectures and was a Cambridge LL.D. But the 
present professor is Richards. 

Eliot professorship of Greek. We must compare that silver- 
tongued orator Edward Everett and the good Dr. Popkin, so much 
admired, with William Watson Goodwin, and Smyth, whom Gilbert 
Murray has placed above any man in Germany for the fineness of his 
classical sense. 
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Royall professorship of Law. Do the first professors, Isaac Parker, 
and John Hooker Ashmun, about whom even Dr. Peabody cannot 
find much to say, sustain comparison with two of the last three, James 
Bradley Thayer, and John Chipman Gray? 

Rumford professorship of the Applications of Science. The list 
contains Jacob Bigelow who would have been so great if only the 
World had not progressed for sixty years, and Eben Horsford whose 
acid phosphate delights the thirsty and whose Norumbega tower im- 
presses the credulous. The last Rumford professor was Hall whose 
discovery of the “Hall effect”’ brought him fame with the Ph.D. 

Mclean professorship of History. The list is headed by Jared 
Sparks, no mean historian. One wonders whether that learned scholar, 
Edward Channing, who now holds the position, will ever find a kindly 
biographer who will praise him as Dr. Peabody praised his much less 
learned great uncle and namesake. 

Perkins professorship of Mathematics. The first professor was the 
great Benjamin Peirce, a man of remarkable originality who towered 
above his contemporaries in America; but was not far from a nature 
faker in his failure to distinguish between rigorous mathematical dem- 
onstration, and a mass of formulae which looked as if they proved 
something. The present holder, Osgood, has done more substantial 
work than he, and an “unnamed” professor, Birkhoff, has done what 
Peirce never did, proved a theorem which the greatest mathemati- 
cian of his time had enunciated, and abandoned because he could 
not find the demonstration. 

Dane professorship of Law. We have read the eulogy of the first 
professor, Joseph Story, above. The names of the last four, Langdell, 
Ames, Ezra Thayer, and Williston do not suggest any marked de- 
cline. 

Jackson professorship of Clinical Medicine. It is hard to find a 
basis of comparison for the work of George Cheyne Shattuck under 
the conditions of sixty years ago, with that of Edsall to-day. 

Phillips professorship of Astronomy. Neither William C. nor George 
P. Bond made any contribution to the science comparable to the life 
work of Edward Pickering; the present Director of the Observatory, 
Shapley, may well eclipse them all. 

It would be tedious to carry the list of “named” professorships any 
further. It would also be unfair, for much of the best work to-day is 
done by “unnamed” professors. Did any of the earlier Harvard 
scientists who so dazzled their contemporaries, make contributions to 
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knowledge outranking the work of Castle in genetics, of Pierce in 
radio-telegraphy, of Bridgnian in high pressure phenomena, of Davis 
in geography, or Rotch in meteorology, or Cannon in physiology ? 
The name of Asa Gray is still supreme in botany. Perhaps the fact 
that the University indulges in four distinct botanical establishments 
may have some connection with this phenomenon. Was any of those 
learned divines who “theologised” in the Divinity school, and spilled 
over into philosophy, a greater philosopher than Royce or James, or a 
more erudite scholar than George Moore? Had any early Harvard 
historian a keener insight than Haskins, or Lawrence Lowell? Was 
any early English scholar comparable to Kittredge? The list might be 
continued indefinitely. Moreover it must be remembered that whereas 
formerly the professor in any branch stood alone, and his understudies 
if he had any, were merely Tutor This, or the Revd. That, to-day, in all 
of the larger departments there are a number of sound scholars, and 
the youngest instructor, in line for promotion, has a scholarly ambi- 
tion and depth of knowledge of his special field which would make all 
but the best men of earlier times look singularly ignorant in compari- 
son. And lastly it is undeniable that the position which Harvard holds 
to-day in the world of scholarship is immeasurably higher than for- 
merly. She is recognized in all lands as a seat of learning; before Pres- 
ident Eliot’s day she was a local academy, whose great men were gen- 
erally much better known in Boston than in Oxford, or Paris, or Berlin 
or Rome. 
- 

It would be pleasant for the writer, if monotonous for the reader, to 
continue indefinitely in this strain of eulogy of scholarship of the 
present Harvard faculties. It is, however, time to return to the lugu- 
brious thesis that these same learned professors do not hold that posi- 
tion of general influence which their predecessors enjoyed. During the 
war, it is true, many Harvard professors showed to a somewhat aston- 
ished public that they had the capacity to serve the State in the great 
emergency. But the public scarcely imputed it to them for right- 
eousness and seemed to feel that they were useful in spite of being 
college professors, not because of it. Gay might have lectured bril- 
liantly on the history of economics all of his life without attaining the 
general recognition which he got in the administrative position of 
Dean of the Business School, and no amount of “deanship” would 
have made the same appeal as his work in the Shipping Board. A 
public worried by the submarine menace were delighted to learn that 
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reputed cave-dwellers like Pierce and Bridgman could devise means’ 
for discovering the hidden enemy. Haskins’s knowledge of the history 

of the Normans was little appreciated by the profane, but his work 

on the knotty problem of the Sarre Basin was loudly acclaimed. 

The American of to-day does not look for leadership to any body of 
Intelligentsia. Certain writers in journals devoted to science and the 
cult thereof, maintain that the scientist of to-day inherits Elijah’s 
mantle of authority from the pastor of a previous generation; the man 
in the street has no such belief. He may accept domination in politics; 
that is because he instinctively recognizes an undeniable capacity for 
leadership in the practical politician. He will never bind himself to the 
chariot wheels of any aristocracy of intellect. The undergraduate, in 
spite of his exposure to such influence as the professor may possess, has 
pretty much the same point of view. He may respect the professor’s 
learning, he frequently has a beautiful and kindly charity towards his 
eccentricities and petty vanities, he does not find in his teacher lead- 
ership in those things which lie nearest to his heart. 

The plain fact is that the leadership simply is not there. We have 
spent plenty of time looking at the scholarship of the professors of to- 
day; it would be indecorous to speak of their moral quality. What 
they, like most of their fellow beings lack, is spiritual preéminence, in- 
dividual distinction. If their voices carry less far in the community 
than was the case with their predecessors, that is not merely because 
the community is less ready to hear; they do not seem to have any 
clear message for*their day and generation. I turn to the appendix of 
the first volume of the late Senator Hoar’s Autobiography, where is 
printed the list of the Saturday Morning Club as he knew it fifty years 
ago. Seventy names are given there. I pick the following as con- 
nected with the Harvard teaching force: 


Louis Agassiz Wolcott Gibbs 

Benjamin Peirce Asa Gray 

James Russell Lowell William James 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Jeffries Wyman 

Cornelius Conway Felton Ephraim Whitman Gurney 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Charles William Eliot 
Charles Eliot Norton John Chipman Gray 
Alexander Agassiz Edward Charles Pickering 


What proportion of the total teaching strength these names may 
represent I certainly do not know; the staff of that day was small 
indeed compared with that of the present time. But could we to-day 
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find a body of men constituting an equal proportion of the various 
faculties who would naturally take the same ascendancy in any body 
of educated people which these men occupied? Indeed I doubt it 
exceedingly. We could surpass their learning without difficulty, we 
could not match their capacity for leadership or influence ; their fine 
distinctive quality is simply lacking. 

This lack is more or less clearly perceived by a good many critics of 
the management of the University, who consequently take exception 
to the choice of the personnel. It is evident that, ideally, a teacher 
should be a natural leader of those under his charge; he is uniquely 
placed to influence the rising generation on whose shoulders rest the 
responsibility for the future of the Republic. Why, then, are the mem- 
bers of the faculties, for the most part, men who took no leading place 
among their fellows while in College, who are in no sense notable for 
their power to sympathize with the undergraduate point of view, or to 
feed the spiritual hunger of young lives? Why not eliminate a few of 
the Dryasdusts, replacing them by men capable of firing enthusiasm, 
and arousing the imagination of the surging young life about them? 
Before undertaking to answer these questions, let us inquire into the 
present method for recruiting the University staff. And first of all it 
must not be imagined that there is anything casual or light-hearted in 
the way that appointments are made. An attitude of prayer and fast- 
ing is more characteristic of those responsible. The modus operandi, as 
far as I have been able to observe it, is as follows: 

There is a vacancy in the Department of Eschatology, which must 
be filled. This is a point on which all the remaining members of the 
Department are agreed. Heart and soul they are devoted to the task of 
making Harvard the centre for the study of Eschatology in all Amer- 
ica; that aim binds them together. Moreover, it is poor policy to re- 
duce the departmental budget, even temporarily, for there is no guar- 
antee that when you want to return to the former figure you will be al- 
lowed to do so. For months the members of the Department in twos 
or threes go over the merits of various possible candidates and specu- 
late as to whether the Corporation will give them a new full professor, 
or restrict them to a junior appointment. In the former case the 
younger members are hesitant to give their advice. When it comes to 
the actual decision what name to send in, all have the enormous ad- 
vantage that every one knows a good deal about every available candi- 
date. That is because all teachers of Eschatology of any consequence 
belong to “One Big Union,” the American Eschatological Society. 
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They spoil their Christmas vacations by attending meetings of this 
fraternity, listening to papers which interest them moderately, hob- 
nobbing with brethren of the craft, exchanging gossip and opinions, 
and sizing up the rising generation. 

A candidate for appointment must qualify in three different mat- 
ters. First as a scholar. Scholarship is so specialized to-day that most 
of the professors of Eschatology on the ground are only superficially 
acquainted with the particular branch of the science where any one 
candidate is likely to be preéminent, but probably one at least can 
speak with authority, and all have more or less clear ideas as to the 
importance of the work that a candidate may have done, or the es- 
teem in which he may be held by those most competent to judge. 
There will be no absolute unanimity of opinion on this or any other 
point, but a general consensus is possible. 

The second point is a candidate’s teaching ability. Here it is hard to 
get the facts. It appears, however, that candidate A has created a 
very favorable impression as a teacher where he now is; about B less 
is known, but he has once or twice shown such remarkable skill in 
presenting papers at the meetings of the Eschatological Society, that 
it is prima facie likely that he has a teacher’s instinct; as for C he was 
a Harvard man, and has had a good chance to observe how the science 
should be taught. The third qualification is adaptability. Will this 
or that candidate show himself selfish, or will he take hold and do his 
full share of the necessary drudgery? Will he do his part of the rou- 
tine teaching, and do it well? Will he work in season and out? “For 
God, for Country, and for Yale” or their Harvard equivalents? 

If a man qualify in these three respects, and if there be nothing 
serious against his moral character and if his personal idiosyncracies 
be not too intolerable, he is looked upon as available. Long will be the 
discussions over the relative excellence of the different candidates; — 
where one man is weakest, another is strongest; — but the members 
of the Department are reasonable men, and by a process of discussion 
and compromise they arrive at a decision. 

The Chairman of the Department next goes to the President and 
presents his case. He explains with such eloquence as he can command 
that unless such and such a man is appointed Professor, Assistant 
Professor or Instructor as the case may be, the Department will go to 
the dogs, and the University lose the proud preéminence which it has 
so long held in this field. The Department are a unit in wanting this 
particular man, and his appointment will bring untold lustre to the 
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fair name of Harvard. The Chairman knows that, in a literal sense, 
all that he says is not true; the President knows the same thing by 
long experience, and each is dimly aware that the other knows that it 
is not so. But there is no deception, and none intended. The Presi- 
dent would be very glad to maintain Harvard’s preéminence in the 
field of Eschatology, but he realizes that, in view of the deficit, either 
the Department of Eschatology or that of Coptic must content itself 
with a Junior appointment. Everybody understands this, but the 
Chairman of the Department of Eschatology rightly refuses to burden 
himself with the woes of his Coptic brethren, or to moderate his de- 
mands on their account. All are content to leave the matter to the 
President’s judgment and impartiality. 

Now whether this be the best possible system of finding spiritual 
guides for our students, or recruiting a body of men who shall stand 
forth as leaders in the community, I do not know. But I do think that 
it is, on the whole, the best system yet devised for recruiting a uni- 
versity faculty. Should we do better to copy those State universities 
where political influence is valuable to a candidate? Should we do 
better if all depended on a Ministre de |’Instruction Publique like 
Numa Roumestan, or a Herr Kultus minister? Do we wish to copy 
the English method where a candidate for a professorship offers him- 
self with letters from his former pupils as credentials? Listen to our 
most kindly visitor George Birkbeck Hill as he expresses himself in 
that delightful book, “Harvard by an Oxonian,” p. 315: 

“In the method which is followed when a vacant Chair has to be 
filled up or a new Chair created, Harvard, in common I believe with 
American Universities in general, sets us an excellent example. No 
application is made for the post by a crowd of eager candidates, no 
testimonials are sent. The members of the Faculty have made them- 
selves acquainted with the merits of the most eminent teachers in 
other seats of learning; should Harvard herself not furnish the right 
man, they know where he may be found.” 

So are the Harvard faculties recruited for better or for worse. They 
are not composed of supermen, for the most part they are not men of 
marked capacity for leadership or influence, or of dominant though 
subtle personal distinction. 

On the other hand, the burden of the complaint against them is not 
new either in time or substance, nor is it confined to the teaching pro- 
fession, much less to any one institution. Why are three quarters of 
the pews vacant in yonder large church? Why don’t they appoint 
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some minister like the late Phillips Brooks, he would fill the place up 
quickly enough? Indeed he would, and when he appears the committee 
on pulpit supply will be only too glad to be one of a score of competi- 
tors for his services. When the young men who, while in College, show 
the greatest capacity for leadership, the class marshals and officers of 
the Union, the men of broadest vision and warmest human sympa- 
thies and greatest capacity for inspiring their fellows, when such men 
show themselves ready to climb the steep steps leading to scholarly 
success, to make the sacrifices demanded of a scholar and teacher, 
they will find no artificial obstacles in their way. But where do we find 
any large number of student leaders who are willing to seek self-expres- 
sion or serve their kind in the teacher’s life? Whether it be that these 
undergraduate leaders are incapable of the abnegation necessary for 
success as a scholar or that they are capable of what men usually 
class as greater usefulness, whether it be that their imagination has 
been stimulated to the point where they see more clearly than others 
the pettiness and narrowness so common in a professor’s life, or that 
‘heir vision has been dimmed by the cares of this World and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, certain it is that they do not throng into the 
teaching profession. We have to recruit our faculties with such ma- 
terial as is available. 

There is no force in the contention that by reducing now and then 
the scholarly requirement we might get more inspiring leaders. We 
should not; we should not even get better teachers in the technical 
sense. The popular idea that the more a man knows, the less he is able 
to teach, has no basis in fact. A fine scholar may overcome his lack of 
skill in teaching, if he be conscientious. On the other hand a bad 
scholar may begin by being a good teacher, but he will eventually lose 
even that quality, for his interest in the subject he teaches will stag- 
nate. Any reduction in the standard of scholarship to be required 
of the members of the different faculties will spell certain degenera- 
tion for the University. Never again can we compete with the great 
State universities in point of size, the only raison d’étre for Harvard is 
supremacy in quality. A lowering of faculty scholarship will mean 
the abandonment of our present ideal, to be the greatest seat of learn- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, a return to the status of a “Schoole 
or Colledge” where we began. 

Tet us hear the conclusion of the matter. As long as university pro- 
fessors pursue their present ideals, so different from what you will call 
the aspirations of the common people or the idols of the market place, 
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according to your point of view, so long will they be a class apart, of 
restricted influence in the community and recruited from a small 
clientele. Are they right in this attitude? Are they, as they suppose, 
conserving and amassing a precious treasure of infinite worth to pos- 
terity, or are they, as the World supposes, idling in a backwater, ' 
while the great stream of life flows by? Ah, this secret is securely 
locked in the breast of the Future; we must be content to let it lie. 


STATISTICS 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


HE majority of mankind, for whom the livelong day and what 

strength of mind and body nature has given them barely suffice 
for the journey of life, look upon tables, charts, and statistics gener- 
ally as milestones along the road, useful but uninspiring; the idle 
saunterer, on the other hand, often discovers them to be the signposts 
of neglected bypaths leading to strange vistas or mounting to emi- 
nences that command an unexpected horizon. I hope to show you as 
we proceed that some of these pathways are worth exploring. 

President Lowell, addressing the Alumni, spoke of certain charts he 
had made to show by lines and curves and dots and dashes, how and 
when Harvard had advanced, stood still or receded during her long 
career, and how these phenomena are related to the growth of the 
country itself. He said: “From 1800 to 1850 the proportion of stu- 
dents who went to Harvard College was actually diminishing in 
proportion to the population because the population was increasing 
rapidly.” 

He was needlessly disappointed. During that period and subse- 
quently, other colleges and schools were springing up, and if we were 
told in what proportion Harvard graduates helped to make up the 
teaching staffs of these new institutions of light and learning, we 
should be able to estimate with more accuracy, and I have no doubt 
with more satisfaction, Harvard’s contribution to education. 

The population was undoubtedly increasing rapidly, but by a nat- 
ural increase from without, not by an abnormal one from within. 
This was due to the arrival of immigrants of a class from which re- 
cruits for the College could hardly be expected. It is in a large 
measure their descendants and the descendants of even more recent 
immigrants who are flocking in embarrassing numbers to our colleges 
to-day. 
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It is interesting to see in a recent English report that only fifteen 
per cent of the children in the Board Schools show any capacity for 
mental study, although the majority of them manifest a great aptitude 
for manual and mechanical occupations. This is what might have 


‘been expected, for these children are mainly the offspring of an artisan 


class which is and always has been artisan, not for political or capital- 
istic reasons, but because the capabilities bestowed upon it by nature 
only qualified it for such work. Tests made by Messrs. Abbott and 
Trabue seem to show that among American school-children, “not 
until college classes are reached do more than half the class arrive at 
judgments that discriminate intelligently between good poetry and 
bad”; while an examination of the drafted men of America during 
the late war leads to the conclusion that ‘most of the population is of 
the mental age and capacity of a pupil in the upper grade of a gram- 
mar school.” 

There is one point upon which evolutionists are fairly in agreement 
— “acquired characters” or “modifications” are not transmitted; a 
scientific phrase which may be explained by saying that if a man lose 
an arm or an eye, the defect will not reappear in his progeny. The 
same law applies to the brain; a man’s innate mental qualities will 
probably descend to his children, but nothing he has done “to improve 
his mind” will form part of their inheritance. In other words, educa- 
tion is not cumulative; the process must be repeated in each genera- 
tion, and the only advance mankind makes is through the interplay of 
those variations and selections that are the essential factors of his 
progress. 

Statisticians would render us an interesting and profitable service 
were they to estimate the percentage of so-called Americans only one 
or two degrees removed from peasant ancestors who knew little of 
education and nothing whatever of culture. Taking that table in con- 
nection with the conclusions of science we have just been considering, 
we might discover why education has become what President Lowell 
unintentionally but correctly called an “expensive luxury.” In Amer- 
ica it is to a very large extent a luxury, and it is expensive because so 
much of it goes to waste. Everybody is ready to proclaim its priceless 
blessings, but the taxpayer has his moments of skeptical depression, 
and the father of the family often wonders when that College invest- 
ment will begin to pay a dividend. 

The average young American has neither the imagination nor the 
intellectual curiosity to appreciate or even to be interested in the 
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higher Humanities that form the backbone of a college education. 
His attitude toward them is very much that of Tom Tulliver, of “The 
Mi!l on the Floss” (whom he greatly resembles in character and intelli- 
gence), and for the same reason; like his prototype he springs from a 
stock unaccustomed to intellectual pursuits and is reared in a mercan- 
tile community where only material values are understood. However, 
while this young American may “vilipend the study of the Classicks,” 
he has a certain amount of crude worldly wisdom. He has a feeling 
that self-advertisement pays and that there is a difference in the 
social value of one’s acquaintances. He understands that if he goes to 
college and “makes a good team,” his nickname and his photograph 
will be “featured” in all the papers and his prowess be discussed 
throughout the land; or if he is below the athletic standard, election 
to a “good club” may be turned to a different kind of use and enable 
him to put in four years very pleasantly with a congenial (if no longer 
convivial) “crowd” that may prove valuable hereafter. The educa- 
tional advantages offered him by one college or another only concern 
him as far as they may affect the examinations; he wants to know 
what the nine, the crew, and the eleven have been doing or what may 
be expected of the clubs, and makes his choice accordingly. His 
parents, who are probably incapable of forming an opinion, let him 
have his own way. 

The poor lad is not to be blamed; the fault lies with those who, in 
spite of the teachings of science, expect him to do that for which na- 
ture and inheritance have given him no equipment. The great creator 
of his prototype held the opinion that “For getting a fine flourishing 
growth of stupidity there is nothing like pouring out on the mind a 
good amount of subjects in which it feels no interest.” If the fetishism 
of tradition were abandoned and his real potentialities, mental and 
temperamental, appraised and developed — if he were taught to do 
what he really can do — he and the state alike would be enduringly 
benefited. 

This must not be taken as a plea for technical or “‘ vocational” nar- 
rowness; he needs the widest culture compatible with his limitations. 
One distinguished institution recently discovered that candidates for a 
aczree would be the better for a nodding acquaintance with at least 
two of the principal authors of the world’s classics outside the usual 
course, and also with the English Bible, — this last not because Amer- 
ica is reputed to be a Christian nation but because the translation is 
esteemed a creditable piece of English Literature; it is not considered 
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necessary, however, to make this demand of those who specialize in 
Mathematics and Science. We must in charity assume that the digni- 
taries responsible for this exemption have at heart the intellectual and 
spiritual uplifting of the people; but have they reflected that these 
poor stunted specialists are prospective fathers of families, and have 
they pictured to themselves the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere 
of the homes they will establish, or if they are to become teachers, the 
stimulating example of scholarly refinement they will present to their 
privileged disciples? Emerson looked forward complacently to the 
“‘revolution” to be effected in American life by “the gradual domesti- 
cation of the idea of Culture,” a worthy if not a very exalted aspira- 
tion, but something better than the blighting materialism which pins 
its faith to soulless efficiency. 
“ How busy we are on Tom Tiddler’s Ground 
Looking for Gold and Silver!” 

This view of Young America in the rough is not very flattering, 
but it is offered in no censorious spirit, and I believe it to be 
essentially true. Most of us, if we must suffer, would prefer to have 
some strange recondite disorder with a resonant cabalistic name and 
a complicated treatment that would cause our acquaintances to look 
serious and wag their heads; but the conscientious physician does not 
consider our susceptibilities and preferences — if it is liver and only 
liver, he says so openly, and we must put up with public indifference 
as well as we can and resign ourselves to take the commonplace stuff 
that may be bought by the box at any corner. 

Nevertheless, it is no exaggeration to say that one of the greatest 
problems before the world to-day is the proper education of that 
strange and almost omnipotent medley known as the American 
people; but it will never be solved by wholesale and indiscriminate 
methods, if by education we mean something more than mere rudi- 
mentary instruction. Any prophylactic to be of service must be ad- 
ministered with caution, not distributed at random in unmeasured 
doses. 

And what a devastating amount of false doctrine is preached to the 
people on this subject! The sale of indulgences was a trifling evil in 
comparison. They have begun to regard it as a thing in itself, as 
something talismanic that must bring them fortune. “Knowledge is 
Power!” It is the ability to apply knowledge that is power, and 
that ability is given to a comparatively limited number. Merely book- 
ish men have an abundance of knowledge, but they are notoriously 
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ineffectual. The self-made man, who has risen by his own unaided 
talents, often fancies he would have accomplished more had he en- 
joyed more “schooling.” This can never be ascertained, but it is quite 
as probable that injudicious or inappropriate instruction would have 
diverted him from his true path and brought him to disaster. 

If you insist that every man is entitled to an education and compel 
the State to give him something that goes by that name, what is to 
prevent him when he has received it from demanding that the State 
shall place him in a position where he can use it? You awaken hopes 
and ambitions that can never be satisfied; and disappointment, which 
always brings some feeling of injustice with it, soon propagates dis- 
content and rebellion. J. Holland Rose, in “The Rise of Democracy,” 
acknowledges that “perhaps there is one mental state that is rather 
more mischievous than complete ignorance, viz., the first glimmer of 
knowledge which in shallow natures begets conceit; for then the mind, 
newly awakened by newspaper articles on heated club rhetoric, clings 
to its shred of truth as if it were the whole truth.” 

In another direction you are only giving added strength and power- 
ful weapons to the congenitally unmoral and unsocial. “Education, 
though it enables one to make the most of his powers, never actually 
increases the inherent capacity of the mind”— nor, we might add, 
alters its proclivities, though properly conceived it may control them. 

The word “medley” in the connection in which I have just used it 
suggests a wayside reflection. In no country is the common speech 
treated with such scant respect as in America. Elsewhere the native 
language is held in veneration. It is the ambition of educated men to 
use it faultlessly and even the uneducated often have a surprising 
gift of correct expression. The language grows to keep pace with ad- 
vancing thought, but innovations or departures from the canon are 
not encouraged. Neologisms rarely enliven state documents. The 
best newspapers are of high literary quality; even those that appeal to 
the lower orders are well written, however subversive their doctrine; 
indeed the common people would resent being addressed in undignified 
language written or spoken, and to them the artistry of irony, satire, 
and humor is more pleasing than the crudity of verbal distortions. 

I am not sufficiently versed in psychology to say to what extent the 
native language impresses itself upon the mentality of a race; it ob- 
viously has a physiological effect, for many individuals are never able 
to overcome their racial accent and pronunciation even when they 
have been born in a strange land and have neither heard nor spoken 
their mother tongue. 
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As America is constituted to-day, the English speech is far from 
being the mother tongue of a large proportion of the population; it is 
rather that of a stepmother or a step-grandmother, it has none of the 
sacred associations of consanguinity — perhaps that is why they re- 
gard it so unfeelingly. 

The age in which we live is more productive of fantastic theories, 
strange heresies, and bizarre extravagances than even the most eccen- 
tric periods of which we have any knowledge. Politics and religion 
especially, the most serious and important subjects that can engage 
the mind and heart of man, are discussed with the unblushing freedom 
of indisputable competence by those who never studied a constitu- 
tion or read a creed. Europe, not quite fairly, looks upon America as 
the starting point of most of these outbursts of folly; nevertheless, 
while this country seems to be amazingly susceptible to irrational and 
almost inexplicable influences, fads find a ready foothold everywhere 
and particularly in those countries where the rage for popular educa- 
tion is most prevalent. 

In the old unlettered days, those who manifested slight mental 
divergencies or deficiencies were charitably regarded as eccentric, 
soft, a little queer, or a little wanting; if their peculiarities were more 
marked, they were looked upon as dreamers, enthusiasts, or fanatics, 
but the conditions of life were such that their abnormality rarely 
made itself felt beyond the circle of their afflicted relatives. 

It is ‘a fact requiring no demonstration that under the influence of 
certain stimulants, such as alcohol, hashish, and the like, mental and 
moral peculiarities normally kept in abeyance become active and re- 
veal themselves in many unexpected ways. The phenomenon is epit- 
omized in the proverb: in vino veritas. The action of the stimulant is, 
however, transitory and normal conditions are soon reéstablished. 
The hypothesis that education may be a similar stimulant, only per- 
manent in its action like an engrafted gland, is not unwarrantable in- 
asmuch as it seems to explain many things. What tarantula has bitten 
all those who make life so wearisome or so alarming to-day, the Rech- 
abites and the Sybarites, the pros and the antis, those who would im- 
pose an eugenic exclusiveness and those who abolish all creeds that 
refuse and restrain, the Leaguers of world-wide peace and love and 
the Bolsheviks of universal war and hate? Who will say that they are 
not the “little queer,” the “little wanting” ones of less enlightened 
times, raving from an overdose of this potent education, of which un- 
fortunately the effects will not pass away in the morning? With an 
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unscrupulous and sensational press to aid them is it astonishing to see 
the influence they exert over people taught to read but unable to 
reason, without other guidance, and made restless and reckless by the 
surcharged atmosphere in which they live? A riot-worried world has 
only itself to blame for giving an ungovernable child a very hollow 
but a noisy drum to play with. 

Those who are happy and contented — and mercifully they are 
, many — do not like to take long views. If they are told the world is 
out of joint, they reply that they have faith in-the common sense of 
mankind, that the majority are sane, and, as the majority rule, noth- 
ing very serious can happen. What is this majority and how does 
it rule? The bulk of mankind is by nature and temperament divided 
into two great classes, the one cautious and conservative, the other 
eager and enterprising, but both alike averse to sudden or violent al- 
terations in things as they are. In political life they compose the two 
great parties which always develop and to which they are unalterably 
faithful. Between these there is a tertium quid made up of the unset- 
tled, the dissatisfied, and the vague who are ever seeking they know 
not what. It isthe ceaseless endeavor of those who are ambitious of place 
and power to lure this element by false flatteries and specious prom- 
ises to one or other of the stable groups, and as this one or that suc- 
ceeds in outdoing his rival, the majority is established. It is the ter- 
tium quid that rules; the depths of the sea know nothing of the storms 
that destroy. 

The wisest of us is not above cherishing a grievance, and nothing is 
easier than to convince a man that the world does not esteem him ac- 
cording to his merit or reward him in proportion to his service. A few 
decades ago “the full dinner pail’”’ was dangled before the eyes of the 
voting masses. To-day, in the name of a process quaintly called prog- 
ress, a venerable leader declares that every working-man is entitled 
“to have ice-cream for lunch and to own a Ford car.” Tastes may 
differ with regard to the first item, and in view of the shortage of 
houses, the second might prove an embarrassment unless Mr. Ford 
could give us something of a collapsible nature like a patent perambu- 
lator that might conveniently be slipped under the bed. It does not 
seem to be a very perilous doctrine, yet it is no caricature of the times 
to say that such a cry or a bolder one expressing a preference for al- 
dermanic turtle may determine an election upon which the future of 
the nation hinges. Womankind as a whole took neither interest nor 
part in the Suffragette movement; nevertheless “Votes for Women” 
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succeeded in upsetting the political balance of the two countries 
least prone to constitutional changes. And what was the “majority” 
which imposed Prohibition? 

It would seem as if Nature (to confine ourselves to the less awesome 
ranges of speculation) were a sentient personality, a stern, inflexible 
magistrate sitting in judgment upon all violation of her own Jaws, 
moral, social, and material. Whether myth or history, the story of 
the Deluge conveys to us man’s early conviction that the moral law 
will not be gainsaid, however slowly the catastrophe may follow. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that man needs to be governed; since the 
Reformation which proclaimed the new gospel of liberty, authority 
has progressively weakened, religion has become a sentiment rather 
than a force, and government is an affair of compromises. In what 
was this great liberty to consist? Man was to acknowledge no master 
but his conscience, his Bible, and his God. But conscience proved a 
sorry guide, so difficult is it for him to distinguish between his duty 
and his desire. He read his Bible only to add sect to sect, creed to 
creed, and heresy to heresy. Then doubt crept in; liberal inspiration 
was abandoned; the dawn of science made the miracles untenable; 
criticism growing bolder and bolder left not a page unchallenged; 
until now the Book itself is rejected and its very God denied. Politi- 
cally the English Revolution abrogated the divine right of kings; the 
American Revolution questioned their right to exist at all; then the 
French opened the glorious gates of equality upon the road to democ- 
racy, Karl Marx, political trades-unions, Russia, the Soviet and the 
triumph of the myriads who know neither good nor evil. 

As far as man’s material life is concerned, Nature had ordained that 
he should develop slowly, that by minute and infinite changes and 
eliminations he might grow into harmony with his varying surround- 
ings and provide for the needs they occasioned. But man of the lib- 
erated mind became impatient of restraint, he would defy these lum- 
bering laws that withheld him, he would accomplish his own destiny 
and create his own world. It cannot be denied that he has borne him- 
self valiantly in his rebellion, but he seems to be struggling in a valley 
of enchantment against vague phantoms that elude and mock him. 
The more he achieves the less he gains. He has sought out many in- 
ventions that break in his hands, shatter his nerves, and torment his 
soul; the steam and the machinery in which he so gloried only mul- 
tiply his wants and throw a pall of smoke between him and the blue of 
heaven; the cunning engines that scurry beneath the sea, race across 
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the earth, and rumble through the air seek in vain to find for him the 
happy Land of Cockaigne; his science, stultifying herself, rescues the 
unfit only to enfeeble the race; and the very chemistry that prom- 
ised to make him the equal of his Maker now threatens to destroy 
him. 

“ Veggo le mure e gli archi... 

.-+ Ma la gloria non vedo.” 

What second Deluge is that implacable Magistrate preparing for 
these transgressions? Will some mighty spiritual upheaval restore us 
to law and discipline, reverence and submission, or will some seething 
tidal wave of blood obliterate all? 


I am regretfully conscious that the point of view to which I have 
led you is uncomfortable and rather exposed to draughts as an 
Italian friend expressed it, and I am not quite sure that I have 
described the landscape accurately. Personally I enjoy these breezy 
heights for their own sake, but if you find them intolerable, almost 
any one can conduct you to a more delectable outlook and give you 
a much more interesting account of the prospect. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
By HANFORD MacNIDER, ’11, Nationa, ComMANDER 


ROM every Harvard graduate who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the World War there is expected, both by 
the University and by the Nation, continued service in constructive 
citizenship. It is only natural that any man who has offered his life to 
his country should be interested in that country’s welfare and zealous 
for its future integrity and prosperity. The patriotic record of Harvard 
graduates and undergraduates in dangerous days does not need repeti- 
tion here. The recent publication of Harvard’s war record was an 
inspiration to every Harvard man who has seen it. And one who has 
faith in Harvard cannot help but feel that these men are peculiarly 
well equipped, not only by their recent experiences, but by education, 
environment, and opportunity, to be in these troublous post-war days 
leaders in their communities. It has been Harvard’s history that it 
turns out useful American citizens and it is every Harvard man’s am- 
bition to represent the interests best serving the country. 
A tremendous force for good or for evil has been created in the 
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organization of the American Legion by the returned service men. It 
represents to the American public the expression of all the veterans — 
four and one half million young citizens —a whole generation — 
roughly from twenty to forty years of age. 

The importance of having the right kind of men in the American 
Legion to guide it, to make it the real force for good in our communi- 
ties, States and Nation, that every American wants it to be, must be 
apparent. When one remembers the tremendous power of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the United Confederate Veterans through 
half a century, and realizes that up to ten years after the Civil War the 
Grand Army of the Republic had only twenty thousand odd members, 
whereas three years after the World War the Legion has a million, one 
gets some idea of how important it is that it should be guided aright. 
Any man who disapproves of any part of the Legion’s present pro- 
gramme should join the Legion if he is eligible, because it is the Bia 
GOING organization, and no man can change it or stop it from the out- 
side. A man who is sincere and right can make himself felt in any 
gathering of the American Legion. If one doubts that fact, one has 
little faith in the future of our country and in the integrity of our citi- 
zenship. If that man is persistent as well as right, his post will be 
right, and the strength of the Legion is entirely in the posts. 

Every American citizen wants the disabled veteran taken care of. 
In the well-meaning endeavors of many societies and individuals to 
help the man who gave the best that life had to his country, there has 
been more or less success in arousing interest in his cause; but it is the 
men who fought with him — organized into this American Legion — 
who have the task of showing the way and really putting through the 
proper measures. 

The American: Legion, with the legislation accomplished and ex- 
perience gained through a long battle in behalf of the disabled, intends 
to keep up the fight until proper care and recognition are given to these 
men. Any ex-service man, Harvard man or not, who wil] not lend the 
American Legion his individual strength to do these things is neglect- 
ing his comrades just as much as if he refused them aid upon the field 
of battle. 

There lies before the Legion the possibility of accomplishing an 
international organization of veterans formed to bind together per- 
manently the great allies of the war. There can be no closer bonds 
than those between men who have fought side by side in battle against 
a common enemy, and it is to keep alive this spirit of helpful comrade- 
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ship that this plan has been evolved. The preliminary organization 
has already been effected, but quite naturally its power depends upon 
its membership. The early years of the association must be devoted to 
tying into our national existence these several legions of veterans by 
such strong bonds of service to our countries that the people will give 
them their confidence and have faith in their endeavors. The Ameri- 
can Legion feels that it is pledged to do everything within its power to 
carry out the principles for which our comrades died. It feels that it 
would be their wish that everything be done to bind together even 
more closely the great allies of the war. The American Legion has 
embarked upon its programme with this in view. The bringing to this 
country of the great military leaders of the allies at the last Legion 
convention in Kansas City, the Legion’s pilgrimage to France last 
summer, the tour of Marshal Foch as a guest of the organization, the 
meeting of the Interallied Federation of Former Combatants (Fédéra- 
tion Interallié des Anciens Combattants) at New Orleans next October 
are all preliminary steps. There are more things in store for the Ameri- 
can public, and the American Legion feels that it is indeed being of 
service to the American people in bringing such people and such or- 
ganizations to them. 

The American Legion and the other legions of the Federation are 
composed of men who know what war means, and who, not as pacifists, 
but with open eyes and hard-earned experience, feel that the influence 
of these allied organizations may be even a stronger influence for pre- 
venting future wars than any international conference or agreement. 
One of the Legion’s most distinguished guests, one of the greatest 
military leaders in the history of the world, said the other day, “You 
can wreck all your battleships, throw away your guns, but you can’t 
change people's dispositions by signing pieces of paper.” It is in edu- 
cating people that the Legion and the Federation will exert a world- 
wide power, and it is an important thought that the men who make 
up these organizations are the men who would have to be the leaders 
in any armed conflict of the nations affected during the next score 
of years. 

The Legion believes that it forms the best insurance America has 
for the preservation of the integrity of the lawful government of this 
nation, and it is ambitious to build itself so big and fine and strong, 
and keep itself so clean and straight and American, that its poten- 
tiality for good may be fully realized. It would seem particularly im- 
portant that every graduate of Harvard College who is eligible for 
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membership in the American Legion give these thoughts serious con- 
sideration and pledge himself to continue his service to his country 
through this medium, that it may be of nothing but benefit to America 
and to the world. 


JOHN BURROUGHS AS A MAN OF LETTERS! 
By BLISS PERRY, Proressor or EneuisH LitERATURE 


OHN BURROUGHS was more fortunate than many “nature 

writers,” in that he was a natural writer. Audubon, Jefferies, 
John Muir, and even Thoreau had slowly to learn the art of composi- 
tion. But Burroughs, descendant of Connecticut Yankees, caught the 
knack of it easily. He sprang from plain farming stock and grew up in 
a household where books were disregarded. But at seventeen, when 
he had begun to support himself by teaching school, he made his first 
journey to New York and returned laden with second-hand volumes 
— among them Johnson’s “Rambler” and “Idler” and St. Pierre’s 
“Studies in Nature.” Soon he was reading E. P. Whipple’s essays, 
and Higginson’s, and before long he discovered Emerson. This went 
to his head. I remember his talking with amusement — it was over 
some steak and potatoes cooked on the hearth at Slabsides — about 
that unsigned essay on “Expression” which he had published in the 
Atlantic in November, 1860, at the age of twenty-three. Lowell had 
liked the essay well enough to print it, and many readers of the maga- 
zine supposed that Emerson was the author. Yet aside from a few 
surface mannerisms, it had no touch of the real Emerson; there was 
far more of E. P. Whipple and of the amiable author of “Paul and 
Virginia.” 

Nearly five years passed before his next contribution to the Ailantic. 
This appeared as the leading article for May, 1865, and was entitled 
“With the Birds.” It does not seem written by the same youth who 
composed the essay on “Expression.” The prettily balanced sentences 
have disappeared, together with the sentimental abstractions. We are 
now on the actual entrancing earth, watching the thrushes and the 
hen-hawk. Much had happened to John Burroughs in that interval of 
five years. He had moved from the headwaters of the Delaware to the 
banks of the Potomac, and become a government clerk. He had been 


1 Read at the Burroughs Memorial meeting of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, November 18, 1921. 
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reading Wordsworth and Carlyle, Tennyson and Ruskin; and above 
all he had become a friend of Walt Whitman, who was then engaged 
in hospital service in Washington. Whitman flung many a door of the 
spirit wide open for John Burroughs, and the younger man rewarded 
the friendship by making Whitman the theme of his first book. 

The out-of-doors essays now collected in “‘Wake-Robin” were 
mostly written in the Treasury Building at Washington, in front of 
the iron vault which Burroughs was guarding. He had a day off on 
March 4, 1865, but chose to wander in what was then the wilderness 
of Rock Creek rather than to join the crowd that listened to Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural Address. He recorded his strolls about Wash- 
ington and his boyish memories of the Catskills in a clear graceful 
style. in which modesty, gentleness, accuracy of observation and 
freshness of feeling are the noticeable features. In succeeding volumes 
of essays — ** Winter Sunshine,” “Locusts and Wild Honey,” and 
“Birds and Poets” — this pleasant mellow style is maintained. It 
rises into eloquence in the essays on Emerson and Whitman. Yet it 
seems to me that in the “Pepacton” volume, dating frem 1881, Bur- 
roughs gives the most authentic evidence, not merely of having mas- 
tered the craft of essay-writing, but of having found something of his 
own to say. 

Here are two illustrations. from this volume, of modes of writing 
which Burroughs was to employ for the next forty years. The first is a 


naturalistic description of the woodchuck: 


“In form and movement the woodchuck is not captivating. His 
body is heavy and flabby. Indeed, such a flaccid, fluid, pouchy car- 
cass I have never before seen. It has absolutely no muscular tension 
or rigidity, but is as baggy and shaky as a skin filled with water. Let 
the rifleman shoot one while it lies basking on a sideling rock, and its 
body slumps off, and rolls and spills down the hill, as if it were a mass 
of bowels only.” 

The second discusses Nature and the Poets: 

‘Tt is the soul the poet interprets, not nature. There is nothing in 
nature but what the beholder supplies. . . . Is the music in the instru- 
ment, or in the soul of the performer? Nature is a dead clod until you 
have breathed upon it with your genius. You commune with your 
own soul, not with woods or waters; they furnish the conditions, and 
are what you make them. Did Shelley interpret the song of the sky- 
lark, or Keats that of the nightingale? They interpreted their own 
wild, yearning hearts. The trick of the poet is always to idealize na- 
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ture, — to see it subjectively. You cannot find what the poets find in 
the woods until you take the poet’s heart to the woods. ... ” 

Of these two passages I personally prefer the one about the wood- 
chuck. It is veracious, clairvoyant. Yet it was the other style, no 
doubt, more idealistic, emotional and refined, which gave Burroughs 
his increasing audience. In the eighteen-eighties American readers 
were beginning to be curious about the fowls of the air, and here was a 
man who could write as clearly as Gilbert White, as enthusiastically 
as Audubon, and without any of the perplexing queerness, the ob- 
stinately intrusive individualism of Thoreau. 

How delightful, for instance, are the sketches of England in “ Fresh 
Fields” — especially “‘A Hunt for the Nightingale” and “A Sunday 
in Cheyne Row.” Burroughs had been highly stimulated by Carlyle, 
and he records his moral and intellectual indebtedness, as simply as if 
he were describing a hemlock tree. John Burroughs possessed. in fact, 
an unusual gift for appreciative criticism. He had his prejudices, of 
course. His suspicion of academic persons and of orthodox persons was 
as persistent as Whitman’s. No doubt his critical faculties were ham- 
pered by his ignorance of other languages than English and by his al- 
most exclusive preoccupation with nineteenth century writers. And 
nevertheless, very few of our critics better equipped in scholarship 
have written more clarifying papers than John Burroughs wrote on 
“Thoreau,” on “Science and Literature,” on Gilbert White and on 
Matthew Arnold. All of these are printed in “Indoor Studies.” 

Take for instance, the admirable sentences on Thoreau’s defective 
ornithology: 

“He had not the detective eye of the great naturalist; he did not 
catch the clews and hints dropped here and there, the quick, flashing 
movements, the shy but significant gestures by which new facts are 
disclosed, mainly because he was not looking for them. His eye was 
not penetrating and interpretive. It was full of speculation; it was 
sophisticated with literature, sophisticated with Concord, sophisticated 
with himself. His mood was subjective rather than objective. He was 
more intent on the natural history of his own thought than on that of 
the bird. To the last, his ornithology was not quite sure, not quite 
trustworthy.” 

In the volume entitled “Literary Values,” published in his sixty- 
fifth year, how jucid and sane is John Burroughs’s protest against the 
sentimental extravagance that characterized English and American 
writing at the opening of the twentieth century! “Every age will have 
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its own hobbies and hobbyists, its own clowns, its own follies and fash- 
ions and infatuations. What every age will not have in the same meas- 
ure is sanity, proportion, health, penetration, simplicity. The strained 
and overwrought, the fantastic and far-fetched, are sure to drop out. 
Every pronounced style, like Carlyle’s, is sure to suffer. . . . Things do 
not endure in this world without a certain singleness and continence. 
Trees do not grow and stand upright without a certain balance and 
proportion. A man does not live out half his days without a certain 
simplicity of life. Excesses, irregularities, violences, kill him. It is the 
same with books — they, too, are under the same law; they hold the 
gift of life on the same terms. Only an honest book can live; only ab- 
solute sincerity can stand the test of time.”” It was a defense of his own 
method. 

Once, when I begged him to write a certain essay, Burroughs re- 
plied: “I’d do it, if I could only get ‘het up’ enough to flow.” In the 
paper entitled “Real and Sham Natural History,” printed in the 
Atlantic for March, 1903, his wrath against the natvre fakirs boiled 
up and flowed over. “I was mad when I wrote it,”’ he confessed to 
me later, “but it is a mistake to show one’s anger on such occasions. 
A smile is more effective than a scowl at such times.” He never re- 
printed this article, thinking it too controversial, but his friend Roose- 
velt chuckled over it, and in the opinion of most naturalists and scien- 
tific men it rendered a highly useful astringent service in that partic- 
ular decade. He returned to the subject more calmly in the “ Ways of 
Nature” volume in 1905, but his fundamental skepticism of the new 
school of “unnatural natural history” was betrayed in this apothegm: 
“Humanize your facts to the extent of making them interesting, if you 
have the art to do it, but leave the dog a dog and the straddle-bug a 
straddle-bug.” 

I recall an instance of John Burroughs’s meticulous effort to tell 
the exact truth, in which he was aided by the distinguished apostle of 
veracity who then occupied the White House. “Uncle John’s” en- 
tertaining article on “Camping with President Roosevelt” told how 
Roosevelt, in his ranching days, had knocked down a half-drunken 
ruffian. “I fetched him as heavy a blow under the ear as I could 
strike,” Burroughs reported the President as saying.' But when the 
manuscript came back from the White House, where it had been sub- 
mitted for verification, the words “under the ear” were blue-penciled 
out of the copy, and “‘on the chin-point” was written in, in the Presi- 
dent’s firmest handwriting. Two sentences later, the President struck 
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out the sentence, “We soon bound him and turned him over to the 
constable,” and substituted the far more exact and vivid phrase, “‘ We 
hog-tied him and put him in an out-house.” I still cherish that page 
of manuscript, as an example of how history was written by the colla- 
borative effort of two of our fellow Academicians. 

For it should be remembered that Burroughs’s achievement as a 
man of letters had been recognized by his fellow craftsmen in 1905, 
when he was one of the first men elected to the Academy of Arts and 
Letters. He had also the distinction of securing in 1916 the Gold 
Medal of the Institute for his work in the field of essays and belles- 
lettres. No less than half a dozen volumes in the uniform edition of 
his writings were composed after he was seventy. His style changed 
very little. He never overplayed his rhetorical hand. He never 
needed an “amplifier” to win and hold his audience. He remained the 
friendly familiar essayist of the eighteen-sixties, with the same keen 
eye and delicate ear, and with a tireless, ever-increasing curiosity 
about the physical universe and the ultimate causes of things. If he 
watched birds somewhat less as he grew older, he thought more con- 
stantly about geology and astronomy, biology and physics, and the 
origin and destiny of man. He read William James and Bergson and 
Oliver Lodge and Osborn and Loeb and Henderson. He wrote with 
simplicity and dignity about the vast, the insoluble problems raised 
by contemporary science and philosophy. He even ventured upon the 
field of theology, although never without some curious traces of that 
“village-skeptic” epoch in our American development, when men of 
such individual power as the youthful Lincoln pored over Volney’s 
“Ruins” and Tom Paine’s “Age of Reason.” I speak with affection 
of the “village-skeptic”’ type, since it was one of them, a shoemaker 
who had trained his dog to bark angrily when the Methodist church- 
bell rang, who introduced me to the books of Thomas Carlyle. Yet I 
think that John Burroughs, like, his friend Walt Whitman, never 
quite outgrew his boyish suspicion of anything in a black coat. 

But if we do not know precisely whence we came or whither we are 
going — and Burroughs was certainly not equipped with any new 
light upon that question — he was shrewd enough to interest him- 
self also, in his closing years, in those other and equally insoluble prob- 
lems: How does the chipmunk dig his hole? And what does he do 
with the dirt? Bergsons come and go, with their fascinating theories 
of creative evolution, but here scurries our striped friend the chip- 
munk all the time, digging and hiding, and our blind eyes cannot 
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catch him at some of the simplest of his devices. Who are we, to get 
excited over theories of Pantheism? Montaigne, the progenitor of 
the tribe of essayists, and Emerson, pupil of Montaigne and teacher 
of Burroughs, would have smiled approvingly at the gravity, the 
charm and the wisdom with which the aged Uncle John Burroughs 
came back to his chipmunks. 

He had had a long day of it, mostly in the sunshine. He had his 
desire: to visit with Nature in homely intimacy; to report his enjoy- 
ment in a score of sincere books; to open the eyes of two generations 
of readers; never to be deflected from his aim; never to play for pop- 
ularity. All this good fortune he had won, together with the affection 
of his fellow writers, and the regard of the great public. Few of our 
men of letters have had a career so consistent. The honey-bees which 
Burroughs learned to mark in his boyhood had a questing and a hom- 
ing instinct no surer than his own. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOME GRADUATES 
By ROBERT SPRAGUE HALL, ’72 


ges December number of the Macazine contained an article 
entitled “‘ Undergraduate Psychology,” by two ’21 men, in which 
the expressions “the college man” and “the college student” were 
employed without limitation. Had the authors restricted themselves 
to their own experiences or to those of a designated group of students, 
their words would have carried such weight as might be due their 
probability and self-consistency. As it is, their efforts to strengthen 
the case they set forth by making it the case of all students challenge 
belief, and the inconsistency of their statements overthrows their 
argument. 

“The decision of the college man,” they say, “ — and it is as hard 
and granite-like as any of the Supreme Court’s — is that there are 
just two things to be got out of college; one of them is the ability to 
concentrate — to study six hours at a stretch without becoming a 
physical wreck; and the other is the faculty of not being ridiculous.” 
The reason they give for this result of college education is that before 
the student reaches the college wall, he has been “made,” “his course 
has been mapped out for him by his own inclinations, and he is de- 
termined to run that course in spite of an education.” 

It is not easy, within the compass of a brief article, to deal with 
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these statements and all that they imply, still less with other state- 
ments of the authors which seem to have been made without appre- 
ciation of their bearing upon each other and upon the “decision.” 
It is beyond dispute that, desirable, nay indispensable, as is the power 
of concentration to any man who expects to succeed in any walk of 
life, and desirable also as it is that a man should understand how to 
secure the respect of his fellows, these are not all that is to be ex- 
pected from a college education. These two ’21 men make it very 
plain that their conception of education has never expanded beyond 
that of a schoolboy who learns his lessons, plays hard, and takes no 
thought for the future. 

Let me venture to say that the word “education” means something 
different from what these writers suppose, and something not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the course which the student is determined to 
run. Also, that, supposing his inclinations are fixed before entering 
college, he is not called upon to disregard them in selecting the 
courses to be pursued by him in his four years there. It is a trite 
definition of “education” that it is a process of leading forth the 
powers of the student and training them. When these young authors 
say that “‘an education is like pouring water on a duck’s back,” they 
evidently confound the means employed with the end aimed at, to say 
nothing of the lumping together of all students in one class. Un- 
doubtedly, if the courses prescribed or chosen are pursued schoolboy- 
fashion, with the single purpose of getting through them with repu- 
table marks, if the student, as these young men declare, is convinced 
that, in relation to outside influence, he is a fixed quantity, the 
“central figure in the equation” — what is that? — “and all the 
other terms are so many zeros,” that those courses have no intrinsic 
value beyond their adaptability for training him to concentrate, they 
will prove very inadequate instruments for the purposes for which 
they were designed. Even so, it is certainly naive, and not quite con- 
sistent with the second (supposed) acquisition of the college student, 
to imagine that the only result achieved has been the power “to con- 
centrate for a sufficient length of time without flinching upon an 
unpleasant textbook written with approved dulness.”’ It is, of course, 
pardonable in our young authors that they have overlooked what 
escaped the notice of so shrewd a mind as that of the late Henry 
Adams. Perhaps they read his book and took it too seriously. 

But, theories aside, does it seem credible that a man can go through 
college with any fair degree of attention to his courses, and get 
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nothing more than the power to concentrate upon disagreeable tasks? 
What conception of brain tissue or of the development that goes on 
in our minds, whether or no we are conscious of it, does such an 
opinion imply? Do our authors suppose that they and other youths 
were so completely “made” before reaching college walls that their 
brains had ceased to develop and were thenceforth impervious to 
any ideas except — perhaps they would say — such as they might 
be inclined to? But again, how many youths have, before reaching 
college, manifested or experienced such definite inclinations that 
these determined the whole future course of life? Nay, is it not true 
that the larger part of the students enter college with no settled 
plans or inclinations, and many of them have not yet “found them- 
selves” even at graduation? Speaking generally, are inclinations 
usually so fixed, or, say, recognized, in early youth that no change 
in them is to be expected in the course of an average life? It is com- 
mon experience that men pass from one career to another, or that 
they enter and follow through life a career that had once appeared 
quite remote from their inclinations. Many a man of business or 
lawyer possesses a strong inclination and aptitude for music, for 
painting, for mathematics, for literature, or for what not, an inclina- 
tion which he knows would, if cultivated, have led him to a suc- 
cessful career in one of those fields. But his choice of a vocation was, 
by one influence or another, otherwise determined. 

But to come back to what a college man gets besides the power to 
concentrate. “The facts and fancies that his brain is stuffed with,” 
say our authors, “it is his business to forget.” Well, by strictly 
attending to this business, he can go far toward forgetting them. 
What he cannot accomplish, however, is to become what he would 
be if they had never entered his brain. What he is is to an enormous 
extent what they have made him. His very power to concentrate 
was acquired while dealing with them, and not with them alone, but 
with all their associates, and relations with each other, and all the 
links of thought that joined them with his past experiences, as well 
as to the experiences still pouring into his brain. They needed all 
this, however unconscious he was of the fact, in order to become ob- 
jects of intelligent concentration. But not only this, the brain had 
to acquire the faculty, nay faculties, a different faculty for each line 
of study, of arranging its materials to effect the purpose in hand, 
that of getting some sort of a hold upon them. For it is not the same 
thing to concentrate upon history as upon languages, upon phi- 
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losophy as upon mathematics, etc. It is recognized by all educators 
that a curriculum should be broad enough to give the student a store 
of useful information, but also the knowledge and practice of the 
more important sorts of reasoning employed by men in their vo- 
cations. A man thoroughly trained in mathematics is not to suppose 
that he is thereby equipped to deal with every subject to which math- 
ematics may be applied, nor must a man well trained in the logic of 
the schools regard himself as on that score a competent lawyer or 
business man. Hence the different “disciplines” that are madé 
parts of every curriculum. Hence also the labors, so contemptu- 
ously referred to by our authors, of the men who have sought and 
still seek, to make the college as efficient an instrument of edu- 
cation as is possible in view of its physical resources and of the de- 
mands of the community on which its very existence depends. The 
education which our authors liken to the water poured upon a duck’s 
back is rather the waters, quiet or turbulent, or pervaded by cross- 
currents, under-currents, or whirlpools, in which, by swimming, 
diving, or otherwise disporting himself, the duck develops his power 
to cope with the element in which he is to pass half of his existence. 
The student who misprises the opportunities for education offered 
by his college may fairly be likened to a duck who should avoid water. 

Not to quote them too literally, our authors speak of the “‘breadth 
of vision,” “‘wide outlook,” etc., which educators seek to create in 
the students, and of the discussions about the superior advantages, 
for this purpose, of Greek and Latin, natural science, or economics. 
The college man, they say, is continually asked to solve such riddles. 
And all he cares for, say they, is to get through his “divisional 
examinations.” But let me remind our authors that the riddles are 
not for the student. No such burden is laid upon him, or ever has 
been, in any college that has come to my knowledge. Indeed, the 
outstanding complaint has ever been that he must take the curricu- 
lum on faith, and the new expedient of making the courses partly 
elective still leaves a supervisory control in the hands of the facul- 
ties. Those who consider themselves responsible for the education 
of the students are fully justified in these methods by our authors 
themselves, who say that the college student is “as fitted to pro- 
nounce upon its [the system of education’s] merits and defects, his 
judgment as valuable as an estimate of a surgeon’s competence 
would be coming from a young moron under ether.” Yet, further 
on, our authors refer to the “‘educational reformers” as “unwilling 
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to accept the judgment of the subjects of reform” —i.e., these 
same students, these morons — but as hoping “that this clam, 
which is the student’s mind, may imbibe with that morsel that in- 
terests it a little of the surrounding element”! This does not look 
like setting him riddles to answer. 

But, with such an estimate of the undergraduate’s capacity, is 
it not artlessly simple in our authors to render their “decision” in 
the case with such a display of authority? — unless we are to suppose 
that a few months out of college has removed the disability. 

At least it is quite evident that they are not now troubled with 
any doubts upon the question of their “breadth of view” or “wide 
outlook.” For they say that the “educational crank” is “about as 
far off the track, as Galileo was with his theory” — how far off 
was that? — “for this college problem — and you must call it a 
problem, although it’s about as simple as anything could be — this 
problem is one of the very few where the benevolent critic is hope- 
lessly de trop.” Are these young men quite sure that they have got 
the second thing which can be got out of college? 

Now, education is not a medicine, to be poured over or into the 
student, to be absorbed by clam-like creatures, but the interaction 
of facts and the minds that apprehend them. No education is pos- 
sible without the activity of the individual to be educated. Men 
are so organized that their environment is a constant source of 
stimuli to which they react, which awaken their powers, and thus 
“educate” them. Many a man of little schooling, conspicuously 
the savage in various lands, has become highly educated in some 
respects, by experience, but only because his conduct ever reacted 
to that experience. Many another man, of sluggish brain or in- 
different to his surroundings, has failed to acquire from similar ex- 
perience to that other any more education than was indispensable 
to keep him alive and in endurable comfort. Put any one of the 
former class in school or in college, and he will at once become at 
home and profit by every hour of his study or of his association with 
his fellow-students. Put a man of the latter class in similar posi- 
tions, and he will groan under the weight of every task set him, and 
shirk everything not forced from him by considerations of policy. 

‘“‘An unpleasant textbook written with approved dulness,” write 
our authors. Are they still in the kindergarten stage of mental de- 
velopment? They surely do not realize the ridiculousness of that 
combination of seven words. Is it, then, to their way of thinking, 
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one of the requisites of a textbook that it be not dull, but pleasant? 
A good textbook is clearly written and skilfully arranged, to facili- 


tate the understanding of its contents. Such a book is a pleasure . 


to the student who resorts to it; but his pleasure is the pleasure of 
mastering the subject of which it treats, of achievement, not the 
passive pleasure of reading a story or of looking at a picture-book. 
It is a pleasure quite unknown to the student who demands and ex- 
pects that his textbooks shall be amusing. 

Well may men who have been dominated by the misconception of 
the very meaning of education betrayed by this article arrive at the 
“decision” which they so dogmatically announce. They seem never 
to have penetrated beneath the words of any of their textbooks. 
But of words they surely had much experience, and to those their 
brains were forced to react under all the different relations in which 
they must have appeared, printed in books, or spoken in lectures 
and discussions, especially by themselves. Forced to work over words 
and to use them, in so far as they gained any creditable markings 
they got one part of education which will stand them in good stead 
in every situation in life. But they got it because they worked for it, 
unconsciously, of course. 

The trouble with the college student who does not profit by his 
studies in the way intended by “the educational crank,” as these 
young alumni are pleased to call him, is domestic and social. He 
naturally reflects in his opinions and conduct the examples in his 
home and of his intimates. When he goes to college, he gravitates 
heavily toward the fellows and activities most congenial to him, and 
cuts himself off from the very influences that would broaden him 
and give him the “wide outlook” which is desired for him by the 
faculty. Of course, he would fail to get it if, while mingling with 
his fellow-students, he should be with them but not of them. 

In short, the hosts, the college authorities, provide the students, 
their guests, with an abundant feast, made up of the choicest viands 
which are attainable by the means at command. It is the part of 
the guests to avail themselves as best they may of this provision. 
To assist each in his choice, he has the advice of men appointed 
for this purpose. His inclinations and purpose in life are considered, 
together with his capabilities and deficiencies. He is shown how he 
can profit by the former by pursuing appropriate courses, and how, 
by certain other courses, the latter may be to some extent overcome. 
He learns to use the time gained by facility in the former courses by 
applying it to the mastery of the difficulties in the latter. 
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And it is the part of the student who is dissatisfied with the 
results of his college career first earnestly to examine whether the 
cause of those results does not lie largely in his own failure to react 
to the opportunities provided for him. 

A word as to the faculty of not being ridiculous. Surely a man’s 
first thought should not always be that he must not be ridiculous. 
Were it so, he must infallibly be ridiculous in many situations, and 
as infallibly be incapacitated for accomplishing any great work. 

The hope of the educator is that the standards of the community 
in respect to what is worth knowing are not irrevocably fixed at low 
levels, and that an increasing number of students will enter college 
with unpoisoned minds and with a juster conception of the part they 
must take in their education, if they are to get the best out of what is 
offered. Even in the preparatory schools, better conceptions of the 
relation between the pupils and their studies are already widely 
prevalent. It is realized that the surest way of learning is in con- 
nection with doing. Subjects are utilized in problems of daily life, 
and pupils come to appreciate the value of knowledge by using it. 
Receptive activity is supplemented by appropriate vaso-motor 
activity. The student is made to live his studies, to incorporate them 
in his daily activities. Under the inspiration of such an attitude to- 
ward his studies, let us hope that, if the college student of the future 
is to be “‘made” before he reaches the college walls, he will be made 
aright, and that the graduates, passing into the world, will increas- 
ingly inoculate it with the gonads, the fructifying cells, of the higher 
elements of life. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY 
By S. I. BAILEY, A.M. ’88, Paitirps Proressor or ASTRONOMY 


HE American people have often been accused of crass materialism. 
No doubt some truth underlies the charge, but perhaps in no 
country is a higher idealism also found. This is seen in a multitude of 
associations for the enlightenment and assistance of mankind. Prob- 
ably astronomy is as far removed from material profit as any of the 
sciences, yet nowhere have astronomical observatories been so amply 
endowed by private gifts as in America. The Harvard Observatory 
was one of the first of these, and its aims and work may be taken to 
illustrate the idealism of its founders. 
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Harvard graduates may properly inquire why an astronomical ob- 
servatory was founded, what results have been obtained to justify its 
existence during the last eighty years, and what it proposes to do in 
return for the continued support of the public. The Observatory was 
really placed on a dignified foundation, and provided with suitable 
equipment, as a result of the visit of the great comet of 1843. The 
appearance of this brilliant celestial wanderer aroused such intense in- 
terest, in Boston and vicinity, that the necessary funds were provided 
for the construction of buildings and the purchase of the 15-inch re- 
fractor, long known locally as The Great Telescope. In spite of this 
auspicious start and the value of the equipment provided, the financial 
resources of the Observatory were small at first, and the staff consisted 
only of the Director and two or three assistants. From these compar- 
atively small beginnings, the Observatory has advanced until it has 
become one of the important research institutions of the world. This 
has been possible only through a number of large gifts received at va- 
rious times. If progress has seemed slow, it must be remembered that 
the objects revealed in the telescope are of many kinds and many 
millions in number. The distances to be determined, also, are in gen- 
eral too great for direct measurement and are, indeed, beyond the con- 
ception of the human mind. 

Philosophical speculation not based on scientific data has been in- 
dulged in for more than two thousand years. For the most part, it has 
led mankind to no safe conclusions. On the other hand, the mere 
accumulation of facts, if carried on unintelligently, may accomplish 
little. There was small danger of superfluous astronomical observa- 
tions in any line, however, at the time the Harvard Observatory was 
founded, since the data were everywhere insufficient. The early years, 
under the Bonds and Winlock, were largely devoted to detailed studies 
of Comets, the planet Saturn, the great nebula in Orion, and sunspots. 
Of a less popular nature but of equal importance were observations of 
stars for the determination of precise positions. This fundamental 
work, carried on in later years by Rogers and Searle, would alone 
make a record of reasonable efficiency for an observatory. 

Astrophysics was given a prominent place in the observatory plans 
of work when Pickering became Director in 1877. Professor Picker- 
ing’s conception of a useful observatory was one that should furnish 
professional astronomers the facts which were essential to their re- 
searches and hypotheses. Before any real progress could take place in 
our theories of the universe, a better basis of precise data appeared at 
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that time necessary. Many others were engaged in the same problems, 
but the labor involved in securing the data which he undertook to fur- 
nish was enormous, and was only accomplished by a large staff. The 
introduction of photography lightened the task. One of the problems 
was stellar photometry. The knowledge of the brightness of the stars 
was sadly inadequate. Different scales of visual magnitude were in 
use, and there was great need of some standard photometry of the 
stars in the whole sky. This work was undertaken in 1879 and carried 
out during the following thirty years. Photographic extensions of this 
investigation are still in progress. The Peruvian station of the Observ- 
atory has enabled this research, as well as others, to be extended to 
the far southern sky, which is invisible at Cambridge. 

Another investigation of enormous importance was the determina- 
tion of the constitution of the stars by means of the spectroscope. The 
value of this knowledge in astronomical progress cannot be exagger- 
ated. By means of objective prisms placed in front of the lens of the 
telescope, spectra of the bright stars can be photograpmed which show 
many details and hence reveal the nature of these distant suns. Many 
other investigators at different observatories have worked at the prob- 
lem. The unique achievement of the Harvard Observatory was the 
accumulation of sufficient data to classify the spectra of a great num- 
ber of stars, more than two hundred thousand in all, distributed over 
the whole sky. Only a mind of high order could have anticipated at 
the beginning the value of these voluminous details. No problem in 
astrophysics is now undertaken in any country without a consideration 
of the Harvard spectral types. This work alone would give this insti- 
tution a high place among the world’s observatories. 

In the line of discovery, chiefly by means of photography, large 
additions to knowledge have been made. They include three fourths of 
all known variable stars, one half of known new stars, as well as many 
comets, asteroids, satellites, and other objects of special interest. 

An immense collection of photographs of the sky, of different kinds, 
has been made during the last thirty years. Its usefulness was ques- 
tioned at one time, but this is no longer done. The collection has 
proved of great value in the past, and its resources have by no means 


. been exhausted. On the contrary, the newly elected Director, Dr. 


Harlow Shapley, has found it practicable to determine the absolute 
brightness and hence the distance of stars by the use of the spectra 
already obtained with objective prisms. This, if present expectations 
are verified, will enable the distances of many hundreds of stars, south 
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as well as north, to be determined promptly. An extension of this 
method seems possible, also, to faint stars; should this prove to be 
practicable, the most difficult and important problem in stellar as- 
tronomy would be satisfactorily solved. 

It is indeed remarkable that so great and varied a fund of knowl- 
edge can be gained by an analysis of a star’s light. Even the largest 
star, owing to its vast distance, appears but as a point of light even in 
the telescope. This light spread out by the spectroscope into a tiny 
band is crossed by certain lines, a study of which reveals the elements 
of which the star is composed. More than this, a shifting in the posi- 
tion of these lines tells us whether the star is moving toward us or 
away, and how fast. And now, by a study of the relative intensity of 
these same lines, it is possible to determine the absolute brightness 
and, hence, the distance of the star. 

Another investigation is now possible by means of the collection of 
photographs. The proper motions of stars, that is, their motions 
across the sky, can be well determined by a comparison of photo- 
graphs obtained thirty years ago with those made recently. 

Such problems as these, and others which are within the range of 
the Harvard equipment, must have an important influence on the 
progress of astronomy, and should keep the Observatory, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, a centre to which astronomers will look for data 
needed in their investigations, as well as a place actively contributing 
to man’s understanding of the Visible Universe. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOLARSHIP GRADES AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


By HOWARD J. BANKER 


OME years ago the writer had occasion to abstract from the 

records at Harvard University the scholarship grades of a large 
number of students. Although this material was collected for an en- 
tirely different purpose, it is believed that the following study based 
upon it will be of interest to members of the Faculty and to the grad- 
uates of Harvard. 

As will be seen the data cover a period of about sixty-six years, from 
1850 to 1915 inclusive. There are no records of scholarship grades at 
Harvard prior to 1850, but the material since that date is well pre- 
served and remarkably full and complete. A difficulty in the use of 
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the records, however, arises from the fact of the radical changes which 
the methods of recording a student’s standing in his work have under- 
gone during this period. In order to render the material comparable 
for statistical purposes, it is necessary to reduce the markings to a 
uniform system. Fortunately the continuity of institutional life re- 
quired that the changes in the marking system should be coérdinated. 
It was possible, therefore, to find a percentage expression for each 
successive period that could be reduced to a standard grade. While 
under the circumstances it is not possible to make fine-drawn dis- 
tinctions in comparative grades, it is possible to make comparison of 
averages in a broad way that we believe to be reliable. 

As has been intimated the number of student records employed in 
this study is only a portion of the whole available material. There are 
included here the records of 868 students, while in the sixty-six years 
covered there were 16,721 graduates, to which must be added an ap- 
preciable number who failed to graduate, yet left more or less com- 
plete scholarship records. The data, therefore, are not over one 
twentieth of the total. While the results would have been more satis- 
factory if the entire body of records had. been used, the material ob- 
tained seems to be sufficiently well distributed to furnish a fair sample 
of the whole. 

For the purpose of comparison, the whole period was divided into 
three sub-periods of twenty-two years each, and a frequency distribu- 
tion of the grades for each period determined. The average grade of 
each student, weighted for hours, was computed for his entire college 
course and expressed on a grade of 5 subdivided to tenths, the high- 
est grade being 1. As no student actually attained an average of 1, 
this gave a range of forty classes, from 1.1 to 5 inclusive, on the basis 
of which a distribution table was compiled for the whole — and 
for the three sub-periods. 

It was at once evident that the gradations were too fine for the 
number of students included, so that the resulting curves were too ir- 
regular, especially for the earlier periods. In order, therefore, to smooth 
the curves, the grades were grouped by fours reducing the classes of 
grades to ten, and as the number of students in the three sub-periods 
differed greatly, the distribution was calculated by percentages for 
better comparison. This gave the following working table for the 
three periods. The first column under each period marked “Freq.” 
gives the number of frequencies for each group of four grade intervals 
or the number of students whose general average falls within the indi- 
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cated grades. The second column marked “%” gives the percentage 
of total frequencies for the period. There is appended a Columbia 
University distribution to be considered later. 


TABLE 1. DistTRIBUTION OF SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 












































HARVARD CoLUMBIA 
1850-71 1872-93 1894-1915 
Grades Grades 
Freq.| % Freq.| % | Freq.| % Freq.| % 
1.1-1.4 6 4.7 6 2.8 14 2.9 1.0-1.2 5 2.1 
1.5-1.8 18 10.2 15 5.7 832 6.7 1.3-1.6 18 7.5 
1.9-2.2 1l 8.7 27 10.2 44 9.2 1.7-2.0 33 13.7 
2.3-2.6 16 12.6 38 14.4 66 13.8 2.1-2.4 37 15.4 
2.7-3.0 14 11.0 45 17.0 | 134 28.1 2.5-2.8 46 19.1 
$.1-3.4 19 15.0 61 23.1 | 124 26.0 2.9-3.2 88 15.8 
3.5-3.8 19 15.0 46 17.4 42 8.8 $.3-3.6 82 13.3 
3.9-4.2 20 15.7 17 6.4 9 1.9 3.7-4.0 15 6.2 
4.3-4.6 7 5.5 5 1.9 8 ES 4.1-4.4 ll 4.5 
4.7-5.0 2 1.6 4 1.5 4 0.8 4.5-4.8 4 1.6 
4.9-5.2 1 0.4 
—|— i 
Totals 127 100.0 | 264 99.9 | 477 99.9 240 99.6 
| 











On the basis of the percentage of frequencies as given in the above 
‘ table the curves in figure 1 were constructed. The horizontal scale is 
the scale of grade intervals, the arrow-heads marking the projection 
of groups by fours. The vertical scale is the percentage of frequencies. 
The elements of these curves computed on the full series of forty grade 
intervals are given in Table 2. 

A study of the curves and of Table 2 suggests the following reflec- 
tions: 

1. There has been during the sixty-six years a gradual and progres- 
sive change in the curve of distribution of the students’ grades. This 
is confirmed by curves constructed for other year periods not here 
reproduced. 

2. This change is marked bya continuing advance of both the mean 
and the median, and I may add also the mode, toward the higher end 
of the scale. This is accompanied by a constant decrease of the “‘mean- 
median difference” and also by an approach of the “mean-quartile 
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differences” to equality, changes which indicate approximation of the 
curve to the normal. There is also an increased concentration about 
the mean, as indicated by the decreasing standard deviation and the 
decreasing intervals between the first and third quartiles. Apparently 
from more or Jess constantly acting causes, the curve is shifting to- 
ward higher grades and is becoming narrower and with a higher slope. 
This seems to signify that the general average of scholarship is stead- 
ily improving, and also that the average student is in the ascendancy 
and the exceptional student, whether of high or low grade, is becom- 
ing relatively less frequent. 

3. The three curves differ but little above the first quartile or we 
may say for the highest third of the grades. The curve for the earliest 
period, 1850-71, shows the greatest deviation for this portion, but it 
is evident that this curve is more irregular than either of the others. 
The small number of variates involved doubtless results in highly va- 
riable averages. 


TABLE 2. ELEMENTS OF THE HarvaArD DistrIBuTION CURVES 
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Mean- 
Mean- let-8d Quartile 
Ist $d Me- |_’S'~¥¢ | differences ie 
Period Quar- Mean Median} Quar- warned dian |Quartile ei 
tile tile dif. diff. 
Ist | 3d 





1850-71 2.29 | 3.02+.056 | 3.11 | 3.79 | .9365+4.0396 | .09 | 1.5 | .73 | .77 
1872-93 2.49 | 2.97+.0308 | 3.05 | 3.50 | .7438+.0218 | .08 | 1.01 | .48 | .53 
1894-1915 | 2.42 | 2.83+.0207 | 2.88 | 3.24 | .6707+.0146 | .05 | .82 | .41 | .41 





Columbia | 2.14 | 2.72 .0358 | 2.73 | 3.34 | .8214 .0253 | .01 | 1.2 | .58 | .62 


















































Explanations 


Ist Quartile = point on the grade scale marking off the first fourth of total number of frequencies, 

Mean = Average grade value indicated as a point on the grade scale. 

Median = point on the scale dividing total frequencies into halves or the middle point of frequencies. 

$d Quartile = point on the scale marking off the first three fourths from last fourth of frequencies. 

Standard Deviation = a statistical measure of variability, the larger the deviation the greater the varia- 
bility or the broader the spread of the curve. 

Mean-median diff. = difference between mean and median or the distance between these points measured 
on the grade scale. In a normal probability curve the mean and median coincide. 

I1st-3d Quartile diff. = distance between the 1st and 3d Quartiles measured on the grade scale. Like the 
standard deviation it measures the spread of the curve. ‘ 

Mean-Quartile differences = The distances of the 1st and 3d Quartiles respectively from the mean. Ina 
normal probability curve they are equal. 


4. It is readily seen that the greatest deviation of the curves is in 
the lower two-thirds of the scale, and the variation here consists in a 
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steady depression of the lowest third of the curves and a corresponding 
elevation of the median third, leaving the highest third but little af- 
fected. This means that the concentration about the mean previously 
noted has been brought about by a movement almost wholly from the 
lower grades. It seems apparent, therefore, that the constant pressure 
through the years to raise the standards of scholarship, by disciplinary 
measures or otherwise, has borne fruit chiefly in its effect on those 
students who are prone to make the lowest grades. Either the pressure 
has brought the lower grade student more nearly to the average or 
some factor has worked for a less discriminating grading of students 
below the average. 

The students who make the highest grades have been little affected 
by this pressure unless we assume that the entire grading system of 
to-day is based on a uniformly higher standard of scholarship. Rel- 
atively the higher grade students are making no better grades than 
formerly nor have they been engulfed by an advancing tide of the 
average student. Evidently the incentives to high-grade work were 
just as effective on the high grade student in the earlier period as in 
the later. Possibly this type of student has always been working ap- 
proximately to his full capacity and cannot be further stimulated. 
Moreover these incentives do not appear to have greatly affected the 
average student. Is he also reaching the limit of his ability according 
to the Harvard standards? In other words are these curves approach- 
ing the theoretical curve of innate ability? 

It must be recognized that the changes noted may be due to actual 
improvement in scholarship attainment as here suggested or they may 
be affected by a reverse process in the standards of grading. The 
latter is not inconceivable as a psychological effect upon the instructor 
under undue pressure to raise the scholarship rank above the actual 
capacity of the student. 

An entirely different factor, however, may have contributed to the 
progressive modification of the curves. The elective system which was 
gradually introduced and extended during the period under discussion 
may have served as an outlet for the capacity of many students who 
were held back under the older and more restricted curriculum by the 
lack of any form of educational expression fitted to their peculiar apti- 
tudes. This would undoubtedly affect low-grade students much more 
than high grade since the latter, on the average, would succeed under 
any conditions. In any case the curve becomes more nearly an expres- 
sion of the distribution of the innate capacity of the population. 
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The data here presented can be regarded as only suggestive. The 
method of its collection did not give the grade distribution of complete 
classes, and indeed the material used may not be wholly free from the 
influence of selection, as it was originally collected to obtain the rec- 
ords of fathers and their sons. There is reason to believe that the 
filial curve would show regression toward the mean as compared with 
the paternal curve, but this should affect nearly equally both high 
and low grades and it seems improbable that it would produce as great 
a change as we observe in these curves. The suggestion, however, 
points to the need of more general statistical] studies. It would be in- 
teresting if the distribution could be determined for entire classes at 
several intervals, or even more interesting if the whole period of sixty- 
six years could be covered by studies of each class. I can say, however, 
from experience that the latter task would be immense and doubtless 
impracticable. Something could eventually be accomplished if in- 
structors in some courses were to assign as a class exercise from year to 
year the scholarship distribution in selected classes. In time enough 
data would be compiled to make interesting comparisons. 

In this connection it is of interest to compare these Harvard curves 
with the distribution of Columbia students worked out by Dr. Clark 
Wissler. The Columbia data were also compiled for a different 
purpose and published in the Psychological Review; Monograph 
Supplements, vol. 3, part 6, pp. 35-36. 1901. 

The Columbia system of grading was on the same scale of five dis 
vided to tenths and Dr. Wissler also grouped the grades by fours, ex- 
cept three in the first group, but he made eleven classes instead of ten 
having a total range from 1 to 5.2. From this material I have com- 
puted the like elements of the distribution for comparison with the 
Harvard data and have appended it to the table as given above. The 
Columbia class is a contemporary of the last Harvard period and it is 
evident that the distribution is more nearly comparable with this 
period at Harvard than with either of the others. In some respects it 
suggests a further movement in the same progressive direction noted 
in the Harvard data. It shows a further advance of the mean toward 
the higher end of the scale and a greater reduction of the mean-median 
difference. On the other hand, the curve is broader than the corre- 
sponding Harvard curve as shown by the standard deviation and thus 
shows greater variability. While in its larger aspects it appears more 
symmetrical, more nearly a normal curve, it is thrown askew, as shown 
by the mean-quartile differences, by a marked trailing out of the curve 
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in the lowest grades. On the whole, however, it suggests that the 
scholarship grade distribution of students may be affected by similar 
fundamental forces at both institutions. 

Yet a final question may be raised. Is the greater variability shown 
by the Columbia data an expression of greater heterogeneity in the 
material, either in the type of student or in the standards of marking? 
This, as many other questions, can be answered only by more material 
and more exhaustive analysis. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


HE report opens with a discussion of the financial condition of the 
University. The deficit for the academic year was $338,305.32. 

As the income from the Endowment Fund will be consumed in meet- 
ing the increase in salaries of the instructing staff, the growth in 
other expenses required an increase in tuition fees. An undergraduate 
who completes his college work in four years will pay $1000; one who 
completes it in three years will pay $1010. For three departments of 
the University, the Law School, the School of Education, and the 
Divinity School, the tuition fees have not been raised. Of the 
situation with regard to the Divinity School the President says: 

“Under the agreements for affiliation with us the neighboring 
theological schools charge their students the same fee as our Divinity 
School; and it seemed, therefore, inadvisable to increase our fee. The 
question is not of much importance because of the sad fact that a 
student rarely attends the School without a scholarship; and, in one 
form or another, the same thing is generally true of the theological 
schools of the country. The practice, which began about a century 
ago, of striving to secure students by giving them a free education is 
probably one of the principal reasons why, save in a few rich city 
parishes, the ministers of religion are grossly underpaid. Beginning 
their career as recipients of charity to a degree that other professional 
students are not, they are placed from the outset in an unfortunate 
position which results in a still more unfortunate attitude of the com- 
munity toward them. The condition, however, is one that no single 
school, or local group of schools, can remove.” 

The increase of the tuition fees has not affected the number of 
students in the various departments. In the College the number of 
atudents has increased to an embarrassing degree. 
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‘The policy of housing as large a part of the students as possible in 
college dormitories is one whose importance has been felt by the col- 
leges of the country; and many of them, especially the endowed in- 
stitutions, have of late erected many such buildings, and have re- 
ceived large gifts for the purpose. We have outgrown ours. The 
Freshman Halls contain rooms for five hundred men, including proc- 
tors — enough when built for the entering class, except for the Fresh- 
men who preferred to live at home; but now the newcomers have in- 


creased much beyond that limit. The number of Freshmen this year — 


who do not live at home is about seven hundred. Some of them have 
found rooms in the neighborhood, taking their meals in the Halls, but 
many have been disappointed and feel that they are at a disadvan- 
tage in not entering upon their college life in intimate contact with 
their classmates. For the upper classmen also, and for professional 
students, there is a dearth of rooms, especially in University buildings 
where they are thrown together in that atmosphere of comradeship 
which adds greatly to the value of education in common. This is par- 
ticularly needful in an institution surrounded by a city growing ever 
more densely crowded. There is no form of memorial more impressive 
and more enduring than a college dormitory. 

“The demand for rooms in the Freshman Halls has been made 
even greater than the increase in the number of students entering by 
examination would have rendered it, by a new method of classifying 
men coming from other colleges. In my last report attention was 
drawn to the rapid growth in the number of these men, and it was 
suggested that it would be better if, instead of being treated as un- 
classified and therefore without membership in a class, they were at 
once assigned to the class in which they most nearly belong. This has 
been done; those who have not completed work equivalent to that of 
the first year here being treated provisionally as Freshmen; those who 
have completed as much as our first year’s work, but not that of two 
years, being treated as Sophomores; those with two years’ work or 
more as Juniors; while none are rated as Seniors. This has resulted in 
classifying students from other colleges as follows: Freshmen 107; 
Sophomores 78, Juniors 19. It may be observed that the total number 
of undergraduates in Harvard College coming from other colleges is 
204, as against 283 last year. The diminution, which is due in part to 
dislike of a rating in a lower class than had been hoped, and in part to 
our refusal of applicants who had failed in any course elsewhere, is not 
a subject of regret. While we are hospitable to students coming from 
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other colleges, it is not desirable that their numkers should be very 
large, and still less that they should come here without entering fully 
into the life of the college.” 

In the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps there are 204 men en- 
rolled. The Corps, an artillery unit, requires a number of horses, 
which are supplied by the War Department; the University has had 
to build stables. These have been placed on an outlying part of Sol- 
diers’ Field. 

Of athletics the President writes: 

“The Faculty, anxious about the amount of time consumed in the 
practice for intercollegiate games, appointed a committee to inquire 
into the matter. After a very careful investigation it reported that 
the practice, judged either by the time occupied or by the standing of 
the players, was not such as to interfere seriously with the academic 
work of men training for the teams; but that it did interfere with the 
work of the managers, and still more of the candidates, for such posi- 
tions. The amount of time spent by them in this way was obviously 
excessive and unnecessary, and steps have been taken by the athletic 
authorities to reduce it in future. 

“A more difficult question is raised by the nature of the intercolle- 
giate football games. The public interest, which was formerly concen- 
trated on the Yale game in a greater degree than it is now, has ex- 
tended to those with other colleges; and this year the attendance at 
the whole series has been larger than ever before. Although the sever- 
ity of the injuries suffered, and especially the danger to life, have been 
materially diminished by the changes in the rules made a dozen years 
ago, football remains a rough and strenuous sport in which injuries 
are often received that impair the efficiency of the players for a couple 
of weeks, or more. In order, therefore, to keep them in good condition 
for the two principal games with Princeton and Yale at the close of the 
season it has been the habit to keep out of the games with other colleges 
some, or in many cases all, of the members of the first eleven, playing 
in fact a second team. This has been a source of complaint. To ar- 
range a match with another college and then not put on the field our 
regular team, but an eleven composed of substitutes, has been criti- 
cized as unsportsmanly; and yet what else can be done if to play in 
these games is almost certain to cripple some members of our team 
before it has reached. its maturity of training? 

‘Criticism has been directed also to our refusal to play games off our 
own field except with Princeton and Yale. Such a policy has been al- 
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leged to be exclusive if not arrogant. Based upon the same feeling is 
the demand that Harvard ought to play with more teams from other 
parts of the country; and at its last meeting the Associated Harvard 
Clubs passed a vote urging that our eleven should play with one of the 
great colleges of the Middle West, in alternate years at the Stadium 
and on the field of that college. If, like the professional baseball 
leagues, the object of the college football teams is to carry on a con- 
test for national championship it is not quite clear how these demands 
can be proved unreasonable. But the Faculty, assuming that educa- 
tion is the prime object of the college, is of opinion that the members 
of the team, their substitutes, managers, etc., cannot be absent from 
Cambridge more than they are now without detriment to their studies. 

“The present policy in college football has not been the result of a 
deliberate plan. It has grown up by a consideration of the questions 
presented year by year, and is not based upon any principle recognized 
as imperative by faculties, alumni and spectators. The public interest 
in the sport, as a spectacle, has become general over the country, and 
has increased markedly since the war. It has tended to give excessive 
importance to college athletic contests. That intercollegiate matches 
have a distinct value in stimulating sports, which are the best form of 
physical exercise in youth, few people would be inclined to deny; but 
the single boat race between Oxford and Cambridge on the Thames, 
and the cricket match between those universities, supplemented in 
each case by a series of intramural contests, has been enough to stimu- 
late unflagging interest in those sports among the students. Judging 
from the effect of the race at New London one may ask whether or not 
the same plan would be sufficient in football. The necessity of main- 
taining for this purpose a public spectacle attended by thousands of 
spectators every Saturday throughout the autumn is certainly not 
clear; and whether it ought to be maintained for any other object is a 
matter worth consideration. Like many other questions touching the 
direction of undergraduate life this is one that affects all American 
colleges, and it would be well for faculties, administrators and gov- 
erning bodies to consider afresh the proper place of public intercolle- 
giate athletic contests in the scheme of education.” 

After commenting briefly on the growth of the professional schools, 
the President takes up the plan of teaching by problems, which he 
finds suggests interesting questions concerning objects and methods 
in education. 

“ Without venturing to touch upon the vexed question of the extent 
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to which acquired capacities can be transferred from one subject to an- 
other, and without purporting to be exhaustive, one may mention 
among the specific objects of education in any given field or at any 
given level: the imparting of information; the training of memory; the 
training of observation, perception, discrimination and taste; train- 
ing the power of analysis and synthesis; and training the art of ex- 
pression. All these qualities can be developed by various processes, of 
which we have far too little exact knowledge; and more than one of 
them is in fact stimulated by almost any method of teaching. Im- 
portant, indeed necessary, as all of them are there is no quality among 
them more valuable than that of analysis and synthesis, that is, the 
capacity to sift from a number of facts or ideas those which are essen- 
tial to the matter in hand, to discover their relation to one another, 
and thus disclose their significance. This capacity is of vital conse- 
quence in the domain of abstract thought and of pure science, and not 
less in the conduct of practical affairs. But it is one of the most diffi- 
cult objects to attain, and like all others it is acquired mainly by prac- 
tice. We learn to do by doing. Yet it would appear to have received 
until recent years less consideration in American study of education 
than it deserves. It would seem also that it can be effectively culti- 
vated throughout the whole course of systematic training from the 
beginning to the end. If in what follows reference is made only to 
what is done here, it is not that similar methods are not pursued else- 
where, but that one must seek examples in the region with which he is 
most familiar. 

“For half a century, under the name of the case system, devised by 
Professor Langdell, the practice of presenting problems to be solved 
by discussion between the instructor and student has been applied in 
our Law School as the chief method of teaching. The problems are 
presented in the form of actual cases that have been decided in court; 
and these, selected and arranged in the order required to bring out the 
successive points in the subject matter of the course, are printed in 
case books, so that before the class meets the students may have read 
those that will come up for consideration. The discussion, keen and 
eager, conducted by a process of trial and error with many false starts 
on the part of the students, evolves the principle which the instructor 
designed to bring out. It is not a quick method of imparting the prin- 
ciples and rules of law. Ground can be covered much more rapidly by 
lectures or by reading textbooks, but this gives nothing like the same 
ability to deal with the kind of problem that confronts the lawyer in 
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his practice. Nor do lectures or textbooks give the same intellectual 
stimulus. The vehemence with which students, meeting in their 
rooms, at meals, or on street corners, discuss actual or hypothetical 
cases is the glory of our Law School and accounts for much of its at- 
traction and success. The case method does not appear to develop 
in a marked degree the imaginative quality that makes the original 
jurist; but it forms the habit and capacity of analysis and synthesis as 
nothing else does. Its value has been shown by the kind of practicing 
lawyers it has produced, by the application for our students.on the 
part of legal firms, and by the spreading of the system throughout the 
better law schools of the country. 

“This is the method that has been adopted in a systematic form in 
the School of Business Administration, where the instruction has more 
and more taken the form of problems to be discussed and solved by 
the students under the guidance of the instructor. It is deemed the 
best preparation for active business life, because the decision of ques- 
tions by the banker, the manufacturer, the merchant or the transporter 
consists in discerning the essential elements in a situation and apply- 
ing to them the principles of organization and of trade. His most im- 
portant work consists of solving problems, and for this he must have 
the faculty of rapid analysis and synthesis. 

'“* The facts required to present a problem to a student must be within 
his reach. Those needed for a point of law are neither numerous nor 
complex, and can be set forth in a comparatively brief statement of the 
case, often in short pleadings. In business problems it is usually much 
more difficult to state the facts concisely, but it has been found possi- 
ble to do so in a space short enough for the purpose. Books of problems 
are, therefore, being prepared and printed as rapidly as possible. Col- 
lecting, arranging, and printing these problems is expensive, and the 
more difficult owing to the small endowment of the School. The prob- 
lems are taken in the main from actual experience, and are often sup- 
plied by business men who are now dealing with them or have recently 
done so, the names and circumstances being so concealed as to pre- 
vent identification. 

“To some extent a corresponding method of study is used under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences where the subject matter does not lend 
itself to short problems easily stated and quickly solved. For many 
years it has been the practice in the more advanced courses in the Col- 
lege and the Graduate School to supplement the lectures and reading 
by giving out topics for investigation and report by the students. 
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These are largely in the nature of problems, requiring analytic and 
constructive thought, as well as industry and discrimination in col- 
lecting the material. Such topics, if wisely selected, have the added 
merit of stimulating interest, for a person at any age is dull indeed who 
is not interested in solving a problem on which he is at work. In fact 
an undergraduate not infrequently derives his first real intellectual 
appetite from an investigation for a report of this kind. In history the 
practice of giving out subjects for reports was begun by Henry Adams 
when he was Professor in the seventies. 

' “The suggestion has already been made that the method of teaching 
by problems can be effectively applied throughout the whole course of 
education from the beginning to the end. But the difficulty in fram- 
ing problems such that the information required for their solution is 
within the grasp of the pupil is much greater in childhood than in 
youth; and, therefore, in the elementary and secondary school a child 
has not usually the knowledge required for a solution of problems in 
history or economics, in literature or in most of the natural sciences. 
But there are subjects within his range. To the writer it has seemed 
that, quite apart from the literary heritage of the classics whose value 
to the student comes only after struggling with the language, one of 
the chief merits of the old school regimen of Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics lay in its constant presentation of problems that needed no 
greater knowledge than the child possessed. Mathematics is, of course, 
essentially a series of problems, beginning with arithmetic and run- 
ning at school through algebra, geometry and sometimes trigonometry. 
In fact it is almost impossible to teach mathematics except by the 
problem method. The same thing is true in the study of the ancient 
languages. The boy is confronted by a Latin sentence to be trans- 
lated. He has to determine whether a word is a noun, a verb, or what 
other part of speech; if a noun in what number, case and gender; if a 
verb in what mood, tense and person. Then he has to consider what 
the appropriate part of the word should be, and look that up in the 
lexicon. From these words, whose sense and whose place in the syntax 
he had discovered, he must construct a sentence with a rational 
meaning. The whole process is that of solving puzzles or problems, at 
first by making the boy discover the meaning of a few words and put 
them together in simple sentences, but gradually involving more com- 
plex forms of speech, and leading up to the interpretation of the 
thoughts of authors of greater and greater difficulty; yet all the while 
within the scope of his command of facts. It has been said that the 
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process, good for those who take a real interest in it, is not much use 
fcr others. But the experience of one who at that time was not much 
interested in study leads him to believe that almost all fairly intelli- 
gent boys derive no small profit from these efforts at translation; al- 
though it may be admitted that the profit is greater to those who have, 
or can be given, a purpose for their effort. Latin grammar learned by 
rote in the old-fashioned way has seemed to the writer of little or no 
educational value. Like the multiplication table, the grammar with its 
rules and lists of exceptions is doubtless necessary as a tool, and fur- 
nishes part of the difficulties encountered in solving the problems pre- 
sented by translation. But it would seem to be the series of problems 
themselves that are of use in training the mind. 

“Modern languages can, of course, be used for this purpose, in- 
stead of classics, but their structure is less well adapted therefor, and 
the authors read less adapted to stimulate immature minds. Of the 
other modern subjects taught in the schools physics is the only one 
that lends itself readily to teaching by problems. For various reasons 
many of them are highly important; some of them for the knowledge 
with which children should be equipped, others as tools for future use. 
But there is a danger of failing to cultivate the habit of independent 
analysis and synthesis, of solving without assistance problems simple 
enough for the elements to be grasped, yet difficult enough to require 
personal effort. This danger has been the greater by reason of the prev- 
alence of direct instruction by the teacher, as compared with the 


earlier practice where study by one’s self played a larger part. Men ™ 


whose recollections of school go back fifty years will remember that in 
those days the lesson was set by the teacher and worked out by the 
pupil himself; the class reciting to the teacher who corrected mistakes 
and gave explanations, but imparted little direct information. The 
recitation was more in the nature of an examination than of a lecture 
or demonstration, and the whole process had more the character of 
self-education than it has to-day. In later years mental nourishment 
was furnished to the pupil in a more predigested form, requiring less 
effort for assimilation than formerly. To change the metaphor, chil- 
dren were given their intellectual experience by seeing the country in 
an automobile instead of walking on their feet. The distance covered 
could be greater, but there is a doubt whether their muscles are as 
much developed by being carried as by exercise, and college teachers 
sometimes complain that Freshman are deficient in the capacity to 
think for themselves. 
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“For the less vigorous minds direct instruction has advantages.. 
Fewer of them fall by the wayside; but for the more active-minded 
there is something lost. The selective function of education, the sift- 
ing out of those who can go farthest, is not so well performed where 
the pupils depend less on their own exertions. There are many ways 
of reaching a desired result, and in education there are many things 
that ought to be done without leaving something not less important 
undone; but apart from dogmatism one may deprecate the extent to 
which a neo-herbartian philosophy spread an impression that the 
value of instruction is in proportion to the smallness of the effort on 
the part of the pupil. 

“In speaking of these things it is only right to mention the project 
method of teaching developed in very recent years. The primary ob- 
ject is to awaken interest in the subject matter by directing the atten- 
tion of the pupils to an inquiry or an undertaking which they can help 
to work out as they proceed, which gives them a purpose for their 
learning and a use for what they acquire. It involves a problem, or 
series of problems, which they are engaged in solving, and is in fact an 
adaptation of the problem method of teaching. No doubt it stimulates 
an active interest in a larger proportion of the children than such work 
as translation from an ancient tongue, but the latter has the merit of 
inevitably presenting a constant series of problems in the course of the 
study, and a subject that is inherently of a character to require the 
solution of problems possesses a superiority for teaching purposes. In 
the project method they grow out of the subject but are not an in- 
herent part of it; and they therefore depend more upon the skill of the 
teacher. That method is excellent and the object of these remarks is 
by no means to argue that the old is better, but merely to suggest that 
the classical curriculum involved a process of training which many 
modern educators have overlooked, and which is in fact more in accord 
with the latest tendencies of educational thought than they have been 
aware. 

“Connected with direct instruction in school seems to be the aver- 
sion of many teachers, especially in the West, to examinations. So far 
as these are not a test of memory, they involve in some form the 
solving of problems — a practice to which the pupils are not accus- 
tomed, and in which accordingly they do not appear at their best. If 
they are in the habit of absorbing rather than giving forth this comes 
hard. Teachers often feel that examinations are needless because they 
are aware how much knowledge the pupil possesses, since they know 
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what has been imparted to him. But how much has been poured into 
a bucket is a poor measure of what it contains if it leaks, and children’s 
minds always leak, one never knows how much. Many teachers regard 
examinations not only as needless, but as a sort of indictment of the 
pupil, to be used only in case there is reasonable ground for believing 
him deficient; whereas examinations not only furnish the teacher with 
an accurate measure of what the pupil knows and how far he can use 
his knowledge, but, if properly used, are an essential part of the edu- 
cational process. They should test not only memory, but still more 
the capacity to apply the knowledge possessed. In other words, they 
should be to a very large extent in the nature of problems. If we learn 
to do by doing, then there is for the pupil no better way of learning 
than to be set occasionally to do things without assistance, in compe- 
tition with others who are trying to do the same things. That is the 
essence of an examination.” 

The President records the losses to the University by deaths and 
resignations, and the appointments of new professors. He cites the 
single gifts of $25,000 or more during the year and closes his report as 
follows: 

“After such a list of benefactions it seems ungracious to speak of 
further wants; but a friend of the University remarked long ago that 
an institution of learning which was not in need was not doing all that 
it should. Our wants are many, and it is invidious to mention some in 
preference to others. There can, however, be no doubt that the lack of 
proper chemical laboratories is, and long has been, our most crying 
defect. Other laboratories, dormitories to house the students, and 
buildings for the Schools of Business Administration and Education 
are badly needed if we are to continue what has been well undertaken. 
Nor are buildings our only want. Universities, if successful, must be 
beggars, and the better work they do the more they must beg.” 
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CHARLES ALFRED HUMPHREYS 
By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., ’60 


N 1634 the first American Humphreys established himself upon a 
farm in Dorchester, Massachusetts. With Puritan tenacity his de- 
scendants remained thereon, sons succeeding to fathers, until in the 
seventh generation the subject of this memoir, with his brothers and 
sisters, became possessors of acres which by that time had become 
ancestral. Puritans in many respects they had remained all the while, 
— independent, honest, industrious, profoundly religious; only the 
sternness of the older Puritanism had given place in the younger gener- 
ation to a more kindly and pleasing gentleness of nature than would 
probably have been found among their forbears. 

Charles Alfred Humphreys was born on April 1, 1838. His father 
was Deacon Henry Humphreys; his mother, Sarah Blake (Clapp) 
Humphreys, belonged to another old and well-known Dorchester 
family. Charles, it is safe to say, gave his parents no anxiety in his 
youth. He was educated at the Dorchester schools and went thence in 
1856 to Harvard. With him came three other young men of Dorches- 
ter, Thomas B. Fox, his college chum for four years, Henry A. Clapp 
and Henry Ware Hall. Rumor permeated through the Freshman 
Class that this quartette would have to be seriously reckoned with in 
collegiate competitions; and three of them fulfilled the expectation; 
the fourth would have done so had his temperament enabled him to 
understand that life was something that must be taken seriously. 
Charles appreciated fully this important fact; he was studious and 
achieved very creditable success. At the Senior Exhibition he had a 
“part,” a Disquisition on “John Robinson,” whose career he had to 
discuss in the somewhat brief period of six minutes. At Commence- 
ment he was allowed five minutes for pronouncing an exhaustive Dis- 
quisition on “Equilibrium of Mind and Muscle.” Evidently the Fac- 
ulty, at that day, either fancied that the young orators would have 
very little to say, or else credited them with an astonishing ability for 
condensation! But doubtless all that Humphreys said about John 
Robinson was quite new to most of his auditors and few of them prob- 
ably had any distinct idea of any equilibrium existing between the 
brain and the biceps. Much more interesting than his rank in scholar- 
ship is the position held by Humphreys among his classmates, and this 
certainly was very greatly to his credit. His intimate associates were, 
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of course, among the sober-minded, hard-working, well-behaving set; 
but he was highly esteemed and even personally very much liked by the 
idle, the careless and the “fast” set, — an unusual concurrence. As a 
consequence, his influence was great and extensive. In his Senior year 
he astounded alike the governing and the governed bodies of the 
college by addressing to the Faculty a remarkable paper, a veritable 
lecture upon their conduct, — or perhaps a severe arraignment for 
their misconduct, — in the matter of their treatment of the students. 
“One of your number,” he said, “has announced to us publicly that 
the Faculty has been driven into a corner in the matter of college dis- 
cipline. If such is the case, I should like to help you out”; and with a 
view to thus helping them he said, as the corner stone of his discourse: 
“Your own actions have been the cause in a great measure of your 
being driven into the extremity you complain of.’ Then, as a shrewd 
controversialist, he sustained his bold assertion by citing many recent 
“actions” so insignificant and so childish as to seem to us to-day too 
absurd even to be good burlesque. He said that distrust and suspicion 
and petty spying on the part of the Faculty naturally provoked young 
men to attempt to elude such vigilance. He implored the Faculty to 
have more confidence in the students, to remember that the student 
world was not in its nature different from the great world of grown 
men outside. If the Faculty would adopt this policy of greater trust, 
the students, he assured them, would readily “meet them half way in 
this matter of discipline.” Referring to a special case he declared, with 
the spirit of John Hampden: “For my part, I would rather suffer any 
punishment than submit to any such arbitrary imposition.” The doc- 
ument filled four quarto pages. Humphreys had the good sense not to 
circulate his exhortation among his comrades, but news of its existence 
leaked out and was passed in awe-stricken whispers from one to an- 
other, the general conclusion being expressed by the common excla- 
mation — “Just like Humphreys!” The lads would have heard with 
less astonishment that the Med. Fac. had succeeded in exploding a 
bomb under the Faculty table. But upon this latter body what was 
the effect produced by this very forcible,very serious appeal? An in- 
stantaneous photograph, taken when it was read aloud to them, would 
be of great interest, doubtless showing some indignant, more contemp- 
tuous, two or three perhaps smiling, and conceivably one or two ap- 
pearing to perceive a strange gleam of light falling through a hith- 
erto unnoted crack in the old wall of tradition. Obstwpuere omnes, of 
course; but there is no evidence that intenti ora tenebant; on the con- 
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trary it is probable that they were not showing any such intelligent 
appreciation. Yet they might have been even more dumbfounded, — 
which I take it is a good equivalent of the Latin word, — if their some- 
what hide-bound prejudices had permitted them to see that this intel- 
ligent and observing youngster had a far keener understanding than 
they possessed of human nature in general and especially as developed 
in young men; also that this appeal of his, to which they deigned no an- 
swer, was but the first gun-fire in a revolution, which within a few years 
was utterly to destroy their hard and outworn system, and substitute 
for it precisely those enlightened principles which were advocated by 
Humphreys and which have now so successfully established a whole- 
some, workable human relationship between Faculty and students. 
We men of ’60 like to know that it was one of us who gave the first 
recorded impulse towards this great fundamental reform. 

A little later an extraordinarily stupid edict of the Faculty again 
called Humphreys into the field: — the Glee Club was to be restricted 
to sacred music only! Humphreys was deeply interested in music, in 
the Glee Club, and in religion; it must indeed have been about this 
very time that he was composing the Class Hymn for graduation. But 
the ruinous folly of this circumscription stirred his wrath, and once more 
he called the Faculty to account by a protest whereof the phraseology, 
conventionally respectful, thinly veiled a sentiment not far removed 
from contempt. It was unanswerable; the rule was too ridiculous to 
stand against such an attack, and soon the Club was again able to troll 
“Integer Vite,” “Litoria,” “‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” and 
other melodies which could have brought no blush to the cheeks of the 
most sophisticated angels. 

The Class of ’60 was foolish enough to take pride in its reputation 
of being the most disorderly and ungovernable class which had per- 
turbed the college since the days of the Great Rebellion. It was to 
their infinite gratification that they heard that at the Faculty meeting 
at the time of their graduation, a professor remarked: ‘And so, good- 
by to the Class of ’60,” and a sigh of relief arose from the dignitaries 
about the room. Had these gentlemen been as wise as they were 
learned, they would have known that in one such cool-headed, observ- 
ant thinker as Humphreys there lay a hundred fold more peril for 
their revered old order of things than lurked among all the rebels and 
Med. Fac. plotters in the famous troublesome class. 

Forthwith after graduation, Humphreys began his studies for the 
ministry, at the Divinity School in Cambridge. On July 4, 1863, he 
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was commissioned as Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts Cavalry. 
On the 14th of the same month he was graduated from the Divinity 
School, and was ordained as Chaplain by Prof. George R. Noyes. On 
August 19th, he started for the front, and on August 21st, was mus- 
tered into service and joined the regiment then under command of his 
classmate Caspar Crowninshield. The post of Army Chaplain is ex- 
tremely difficult to fill well; from the best to the poorest of them is a 
long gamut. It would be invidious to put Humphreys in solitary dis- 
tinction at the head of the list in the Northern army; doubtless he had 
rivals, but it is safe to say that he had no superior. He was fortunate 
in possessing some excellent temperamental qualifications for the place; 
he was wise and tactful, a keen reader of character in all the infinite 
varieties around him, most sympathetic and tender-hearted, yet cool- 
headed and always having himself perfectly “in hand.” There was no 
danger that he would exhort and preach where exhortation and preach- 
ing would only irritate. But wherever he saw a loophole for sustaining 
and comforting, he set himself with affectionate personal feeling and 
untiring patience to enlarge it. It takes all kinds of men to make a 
world, and so it does to make an army; but to the needs of all kinds he 
could adapt himself, for he was as broad-minded as humanity itself. He 
did not expect soldiers to be saints. He did not think that swearing, 
gambling and drinking were the only vices, and that their absence made 
perfect virtue. Courage was to be taken for granted, but devotion to 
duty, steadfastness and resolute endurance in physical or spiritual trial, 
above all the willingness to sacrifice life, limb, health, home, and all else 
that was held dear, stirred his enthusiastic admiration. Hence it came 
about that the reckless and those who habitually flouted at religion 
loved and esteemed him. Only in one matter may his efforts excite a 
smile, a kindly smile; this was the intense zeal wherewith he sought to 
suppress profanity, to which he had an especial antipathy. His suc- 
cess must have been limited, for it is easier to imagine a wingless bird 
or a finless fish than a non-swearing soldier in the ranks. Even Crom- 
well’s soldiers only dressed their maledictions in clerical attire. But 
perhaps he did some good even in this unpromising field. Further, he 
was always present with the men under fire; in every cavalry encounter 
he was as much under the rain of bullets and even amid the clash of 
sabres as were any of the officers or privates. Unarmed, and so un- 
aided by the excitement of actual conflict, he was there to give spirit- 
ual aid and physical comfort as opportunity offered, and he was always 
cool, self-possessed and equal to the occasion. In later life his com- 
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rades bore eloquent testimony to his fearlessness. We hear of the 
gallantry of colonels and captains in fierce charges or in the obstinate 
holding of lines; we do not hear of chaplains in the same way; but 
Humphreys was always in the thick of the fray. At Aldie, on July 5, 
1864, when his regiment was hotly engaged with Mosby, he, with his 
friends, Forbes and Amory, was captured and with them was taken to 
various Southern prisons. The story of the cruelty with which these 
unfortunate victims were treated makes the blood hot even at this 
remote day when it seems to have passed into impersonal history. 
But amid all the privation, brutality, illness and starvation, he main- 
tained his unconquerable serenity, taking the lead in keeping up the 
spirits of his fellow prisoners, doing all sorts of acts of kindness at the 
sacrifice of his own little comforts, unselfish in the face of personal 
temptations which might have killed that virtue even in the most 
saintly nature. To his kindly care and generosity Lieutenant Amory 
undoubtedly owed his life. 

On September 2d, Humphreys was released and went for a short time 
to Naushon, to recuperate his shattered health, as the guest of John M. 
Forbes. Then he rejoined his regiment and was with it through the 
famous series of skirmishes and battles whereby Sheridan cleared out 
the Shenandoah Valley; afterward also at Five Forks, at Sailor's 
Creek and at Appomattox Court House. It was not until the war was 
practically at an end that on April 16, 1865, he was mustered out and 
came home. 

Many years later Humphreys wrote his book — “Field, Camp, 
Hospital and Prison in the Civil War.” If I may, for a moment, write 
in the first person, I will say that, believing myself to be as conversant 
as almost any one in the literature wherein the volume finds a place, I 
esteem this to be one of the two or three books which rank as the best 
in a Jong list of personal reminiscences; nor have I ever known any of 
the many persons to whom I bave commended it to fail to express 
their gratitude for my having called their notice to it. It is written 
with a simplicity like that of Defoe and by consequence with perfect 
vividness; there is not an adjective of exaggeration nor a sentence of 
hearsay — only a straightforward yet picturesque narration of pre- 
cisely what happened. Could anything be better? It is delightful 
reading; it is excellent literature; it is valuable history. It is modest 
and it is trustworthy. 

His military career being closed, he returned to take up his life- 
work as a clergyman of the Unitarian persuasion. There was a visit of 
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a few months in Europe, and then he settled in Springfield as pastor of 
the Third Congregational Society. In January, 1872, he was forced 
by ill health to resign and to rest for nearly a year. In November, 1873, 
he accepted a call to the First Parish of Framingham and there re- 
mained for eighteen years, with only a brief interruption in 1879 by 
reason of a grave attack of pneumonia. In April, 1893, he accepted a 
call to the Church of the Unity in Randolph, Massachusetts. This 
position he laid down in 1899, retiring then definitively from the settled 
ministry, but continuing to preach frequently in various pulpits. In 
all his parishes his genial disposition, his tactful sympathy, his honest 
trustworthy character won for him a rare measure of popularity; men 
who generally felt somewhat ill at ease in the society of clergymen be- 
came his very warm friends; every one felt for him not only respect but 
sincere affection. Besides parochial duties his industrious nature 
found exercise in various directions. In Springfield he actively super- 
intended the building of the new church, for which plans were drawn 
by the famous architect, Richardson (H. U. 1859), and which cost the 
sum, then large, of $150,000. He also prepared a new hymn book for 
the congregation. It should be said that he was an hymnologist of very 
extensive acquirements; he Joved music and poetry, and he had an ex- 
traordinary familiarity with the whole literature of hymns. In old 
age, when eyesight was failing, he used to while away the long hours 
by repeating hymns drawn from the apparently inexhaustible store- 
house of his memory. He composed many and in 1895 he distributed 
to friends a “privately printed” very pretty little volume of verses, 
the joint production of himself and his wife. The contents were not 
exclusively sacred, but largely so, and among them are many very 
beautiful religious lyrics. His judgment was critical and he let noth- 
ing pass which was commonplace. Further, he delivered many lec- 
tures concerning his experiences in the Civil War, which ultimately 
he drew together into his book above mentioned. Another matter 
which interested him greatly was securing the making of a bust of 
Gen. Charles Russell Lowell. For that brilliant and fascinating man 
and splendid soldier, Humphreys had a feeling which was almost hero- 
worship, and the two men had developed a close friendship during the 
Valley campaigns. When he undertook to bring about the making of 
the bust he encountered serious obstacles, but his resolute will pre- 
vailed, and the work, when finished under the inspiration of his zealous 
interest, was a remarkable success; Gen. Lowell's family were much 
pleased and awarded to.Humphreys the gratitude he well deserved. 
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Daniel Chester French, the sculptor, gave him, in recognition of his 
critical aid, a replica, which Humphreys shortly before his death pre- 
sented to the Loyal Legion, Massachusetts branch. 

On April 15, 1868, while at Springfield, Humphreys was married to 
Kate J. Mattoon, daughter of Judge Charles and Lucia Anna (Hum- 
phreys) Mattoon of Greenfield, Mass. It was a most happy and con- 
genial union, but was severed untimely by her death, by pneumonia, 
on January 15, 1879, at the same time when Charles himself was ill 
with the same disease. They had four children, of whom two died in 
infancy, and two daughters survive: Sarah Blake Humphreys, now 
Mrs. Chester Corey of Evanston, Illinois, and Catharine Clapp Hum- 
phreys, now Mrs. Edmund D. Barry of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Humphreys started in life with a sufficiently good constitution; but 
the hardships of campaigning and the cruel maltreatment during his 
captivity undermined it. The illness which cut short his stay at 
Springfield was directly due to repeated attacks of chills and fever, 
arising from malaria contracted in Virginia. Then came the pneu- 
monia, requiring a journey to Madeira and Spain. In 1902 he re- 
ported to the Class Secretary: ‘‘ With great care I keep well.” In 
1904: “Health poor; have weak heart.” In fact, his strength was 
slowly ebbing, but there was no lessening of either his courage or his 
marvelous serenity. Sterne has told us that God tempers the wind to 
the shorn Jamb; not less true, if less pleasing, is the converse of this 
pretty statement: that He often sends the harshest blasts to beat upon 
those whose shining raiment of steadfast endurance may enable them 
to withstand the storm. To the visitor at Charles’s little apartment 
in Brookline, where in his old age he had gathered such books and 
memorials as he could find space for, the invalid’s nest looked snug 
and cosy enough, and his cordial welcome gave an impression of peace 
and contentment. But he could rarely get out of doors except for the 
briefest walks, and the long hours when there were no visitors must 
have been wearisome indeed. Yet he maintained his equable cheeri- 
ness, unsubdued by fate, — a spectacle to wonder at and reverence. 
When it seemed no longer prudent for him to continue to stay there 
in untended loneliness, he divided his time between the homes of his 
two daughters, going in summer to be with his sister at Mt. Philo, in 
Vermont. After a while, when prolonged illness had failed to conquer 
him, the surgeons took him in hand. One operation followed another. 
He was led to the threshold of death, but not permitted to pass over 
it into rest. All the while his mind remained as clear as his spirit was 
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indomitable; his hearing was always even and calm; his words and 
manner kind and gentle; his cheeriness, never visibly forced, but 
always seeming so simple and spontaneous, was nothing less than 
astonishing. Of all words in the language that which might be best 
chosen to describe him, is serenity. At last, on the 22d day of Novem- 
ber, 1921, he was allowed to glide out of pain into peace. He died at: 
the home of his daughter in Pittsburgh. His body was brought to 
Dorchester, where he was born, and the burial services took place there 
in the First Parish Church, on Meeting House Hill, on the twenty-sixth 
day of that month. There was Loyal Legion ceremonial. The very 
beautiful short poem, “The Soldier’s Funeral,” composed by him, was 
sung, and at the singing of the last verse, the badge of the Legion was 
pinned upon his coat. It seemed a singularly solemn, touching, im- 
pressive occasion, never to pass from the memory of those who were 
present. He was well advanced in his eighty-fourth year, when he 
died; and through all this goodly length of time, passed in active 
commerce with men and affairs, he had never done a wrong act, nor 
ever spoken an unkind word. 


HENRY LEE HIGGINSON ! 


By JOHN FARWELL MOORS, ’83 


* Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot, 
An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follered once an’ now are quiet, — 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 
Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ step ther’s ears thet won’t — 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’.” 


T the age of eighty-four, Henry Higginson wrote of his boyhood: 

“Charles Lowell and I went everywhere together, coasted on 
the Common, skated, cut up all sorts of pranks; and with him was 
James Savage, who was a year or two older, but was with us all the 
time.” Of a period beginning in March, 1855, spent by him in the 
office of some India merchants, Higginson wrote: “I had seen a great 
deal of my friends, Stephen Perkins, Charles Lowell, James Savage, 
and many others. We had discussed all sorts of problems. Lowell and 


1 Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson, by Bliss Perry. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Inc., Boston, 1921. 
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Perkins were not content with the affairs of this world, being what one 
now would call reformers or radicals. The slavery question was more 
and more important at the time.” On account of weak eyes, young 
Higginson went to Harvard for only a few months. “His little bundle 
of Harvard souvenirs,” says Professor Perry, “kept religious!y for 
more than sixty years, contains all the programmes of the Commence- 
ment of his class, marked ‘Our Class, 1855.’ If he had any deep pas- 
sion at twenty-two, it was the passion for friendship.”’ ‘Our Class,” 
Higginson wrote as an old man, “let me partake of the festivities of 
Class Day and Commencement, for I had many friends there.” 

Unable to study regularly, he went twice to Europe, first as a boy 
for some fifteen months, later, after his clerkship on India Wharf, for 
four years. His love of simplicity and his love of music are manifest in 
his letters written in these early days. During his first visit, weak 
eyes did not prevent his going frequently to the opera, where he was 
critical of everything “noisy.” The ingenuous boy wrote his father: 
“Since I left home it appears to me I have changed, I have grown 
older, I have found my way and can see more clearly thro’ the mist 
that envelopes one’s youth. I do not know whether you have marked 
anything of the kind in my letters.” 

Of Higginson’s second visit to Europe, Perry says: “His most obvi- 
ous reason for going was that Charles Lowell was ill and lonely in 
Italy and that he could help him.” During this second visit, Higgin- 
son sought valiantly but unsuccessfully in Vienna to fit himself to be 
a professional musician. He lived simply, even meagrely, that he 
might give away a large fraction of his small income. He expressed at 
the same time the fear that he might become a miser! He also specu- 
lated in indigo, a commodity in which the India merchants had dealt. 
Both he and his father seemed groping their way. The father, a con- 
scientious Puritan, begged the son to have a real profession; the son 
persisted in his music. When twenty-three years old, the latter, still 
in Europe, urged his young brother and sister to avoid becoming 
“*Sybarites,” explaining that he and his two older brothers “were 
brought up on the no-butter system; you two younger ones on the lots 
of butter system and ‘birds’ to match.” But, frugal though he re- 
mained and as conscientious as his father, he sought a seeming will-o’- 
the-wisp for four long years in Europe, instead of seeking self-support. 
The Civil War brought a marked change. He was among the first to - 
respond to President Lincoln’s call for troops, served faithfully, fell ill 
with typhoid fever, served again, was badly wounded, partially re- 
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covered, returned to the front, was too frail to stay. He was at home, 
a still badly wounded man, when he received from Lowell, who had 
beconze, according to General Sheridan, “the perfection of a man and 
a soldier,” a letter expressing the hope that he, who was unable to 
fight longer, would live “like a plain Republican, mindful of the 
beauty and the duty of simplicity” and that he would become a “use- 
ful citizen.” Five times in this letter Lowell dwelt on these words, 
“useful citizen,” calling him “a mighty unpretending hero,” but es- 
sential to the Nation. ‘Don’t grow rich,” urged the young friend, 
about to charge for the last time, “if you once begin, you will find it 
much harder to be a useful citizen. I wonder whether I shall ever 
see you again.” 

Charles Lowell was killed. James Lowell was killed. Stephen Per- 
kins was killed. James Savage was killed. Robert Gould Shaw was 
killed. Edward Dalton died as a result of the war. James Russell 
Lowell and Augustus Saint-Gaudens have immortalized the memories 
of three of these. Henry Higginson did his utmost to make them all 
live again in his own single life. 

While at home, wounded, he married a noble woman, a daughter of 
Professor Agassiz. Thereafter, in a vain search for profits for some oil 
speculators, he went to Ohio, built himself a log cabin and took his 
young wife to it. Next he went to Georgia, to make money, to help 
the negroes, and to do his part to bind up the Nation’s wounds. Again 
he failed. In 1868, he entered the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., stock- 
brokers, Boston. There this hitherto rolling stone remained for over 
half a century and gathered moss. 

He became full master of his own fate in 1881, when he transplanted 
in America the music for which he cared. Many futile efforts to estab- 
lish good operas and good newspapers make the success of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra seem, by comparison, a transcendent achieve- 
ment. For over a third of a century Higginson gave America the best 
orchestral music it had ever known. His crowning virtue was his 
courage. Instead of doing a little, perfunctorily, for public causes, 
after the manner of many rich men, he planned his life on a large scale, 
by organizing and developing a truly great and disinterested under- 
taking, without counting the cost. His prudent friends sought to dis- 
suade him. But at the outset he wrote a dear cousin: “I had a noble 
- set of men-friends and loved them much. They led me in part to 
thoughts and hopes which have resulted in this scheme. It seems to 
me worth while and a little gravestone to them. To these friends I 
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tried to give everything.” Thirty years later he began an article with 
this quotation: 


**What I gave, I have; 
What I spent, I had, 
What I kept, I lost.” 


Said he in 1914: “Ever since my boyhood I have longed to have a 
part in some good work which would leave a lasting mark in the 
world.” He had, says his old friend, Dr. Eliot, “a disposition to do 
good to his fellow-men which was more than generous; it was reckless. 
He began the organization of the Symphony Orchestra on a scale and 
with lofty aims to which his private fortune was absolutely inade- 
quate.” 

He called himself an “irritable cuss,” and was indeed choleric as 
well as kind-hearted. He was also unconventional both in language 
and in risks which he ran as a banker. Life was for him a noble but 
exciting and fleeting adventure, not an assured resting-place through 
“Safety-first.””, He asked nobody’s permission to do or say what he 
liked. “Let me,” wrote his anxious father, while young Henry was 
studying music in Vienna, “call your attention to the bad taste and 
vulgarity displayed in using oaths and profane expressions or any 
slang terms in one’s letters. Would it not be in better keeping to omit 
the terms ‘old fellow,’ ‘old boy,’ etc., when addressing me”? When 
Henry Higginson had become a leading banker and a “gilded youth” 
was slow in taking out a telegram signed “H. L. H.,” he called out: 
“Do you know what that stands for”? “Yes, sir, ‘H. L. Higginson.’” 
“No, that stands for ‘Hurry like Hell.’” 

The truth was that his love of simplicity, of quiet, of music, and of 
picturesque expressions was an artist’s love of beauty and vividness. 
If President Eliot delighted in a lucid exposition of a subject, Major 
Higginson equally delighted in expressing himself by a gesture or a 
telling word, leaving all the rest to the imagination. He liked words of 
one syllable. William James, orator at the dedication of the Shaw 
Memorial, wrote Higginson after the latter had delivered an address 
on Shaw in Sanders Theatre: “As for our speeches, yours was infin- 
itely the more impressive, being the work of an honest man, and not 
that of a professional phrase-monger.” Higginson’s letters were mas- 
terpieces of directness with a deep background of friendship. He ap- 
pended delightful postscripts. The beauty of simplicity was as dear 
to him as the duty of simplicity. 

In his apartment there was an old iron bed for himself; but there 
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were also charming water-colors, bas-reliefs, and Japanese vases. Be- 
cause of his long enforced economy, he could hardly bring himself to 
order more than soup at a restaurant: but he was one of the leading 
bankers of America. A quaint taste in straw hats sent him to’a cheap 
shop to buy his; but he was a Yankee Mecenas. 

Perry truly calls Higginson “an institution.” He was not merely 
the backbone of the Symphony Concerts, but he was indefatigable, 
all-inclusive, and recklessly generous in other public interests. From 
President Wilson alone, with whom he was not intimate, he received 
fifty letters, all doubtless replies to letters from himself. He was al- 
ways looking to the future, rather than the past, always insisting that 
each new generation was better than its predecessor. Naturally, 
when he had grown rich, he saw the progress of the world with a bank- 
er’s prejudices. Perry says: “He belonged to what Carlyle called the 
‘working aristocrats.’ He was fond of saying that the workman ought 
to have a bigger piece of pie; and, though he was disinclined to pass 
the workman the knife and ask him to help himself, the laboring men 
knew that he meant to play fair, though he played by the old rules.” 
To all sorts and conditions of men he was a most lovable character. 

Next to the Symphony Orchestra, Harvard was the object of his 
carefully planned benefactions. In June, 1890, came his first great 
gift, “The Soldiers’ Field.”” His address, in dedicating it to his six 
dead soldier friends, reflected his deepest sentiment and was singu- 
larly tender. He had not lifelong forgotten the feet that followed once 
and now were quiet. 

His next great gift to Harvard was the Harvard Union. “Is there,” 
he asked at the “ratification meeting” in 1899, “a better or sweeter 
thing on earth than the free and close intimacy of young fellows, dis- 
cussing everything on earth and in heaven? The proverb says, ‘We 
have as many uses for friendship as for fire and water.’” 

His benefactions to music and to Harvard reflected his real enthusi- 
asm. At the close of the Civil War he wrote his wife: “You do not 
know how much I miss Charley and Stephen and Jim.” Half a cen- 
tury later, at the beginning of the World War, he wrote James Ford 
Rhodes: “If my nearest and dearest playmates had lived, they would 
have tried to help their fellows, and as they had gone before us, the 
greater the need for me to try.’ His prudent friends who sought 


vainly to dissuade him from reckless generosity sought also to dis- 
suade him from doing the work of seven men. “I believe,” he wrote, 

“in toiling terribly, and the only thing I ask of my body 1 is to give me 
the power to work and work until I drop.” 
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Praise poured in on him. Outwardly he disdained it. It would 
have been superhuman not to have been inwardly pleased and flat- 
tered. He was called “the first citizen” of Boston. With his sabre 
sear across his cheek, he was the living embodiment of that love of 
country, for which his six friends had given the last full measure of 
devotion. 

In the fall of 1914, he received an ovation on his eightieth birthday. 
His life seemed crowned with glory and honor. 

Suddenly the scene changed. The World War brought a financial 
crisis to him who had spent himself both as a giver and in business 
ventures. It brought also a crisis to the orchestra. The members had 
been drawn from many warring nations; the conductor, Dr. Muck, 
was a German. When the United States entered the war, he became 
“that hateful Dr. Muck.” Major Higginson, now eighty-three years 
old, “preoccupied with real war-work and with the future of the or- 
chestra,” had forgotten to order a flag displayed on Symphony Hall. 
He remedied the oversight as soon as it was called to his attention. 
“Until lately my loyalty has never been questioned,” he wrote sadly. 
Even more criticized was a brief unwillingness to have the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” played at the beginning of each concert. “If 
Henry Higginson had possessed political instinct, he could have saved 
the situation; he had only to dismiss Dr. Muck, to wave the American 
flag, order the national anthem played, and make one of his inimitab!e 
little speeches to a pleased audience. But he had no political cunning. 
He was a weary and perplexed old man, trying, as always, to discover 
his duty and to do it.” . 

He ordered the anthem played, but did not dismiss Muck. Under 
war conditions he could find no other suitable conductor, could not 
send his musicians home, could not without immeasurable loss to the 
community give up the orchestra; and, without evidence uf Muck’s 
wrong-doing, “he stood by him with chivalric and obstinate loyalty.” 
Under such circumstances many people who, as a correspondent 
wrote him, “can certainly not have proved their patriotism more than 
you have,” undertook to give him “a much-needed lesson in patriot- 
ism.’ One correspondent even spoke of his “gratuitous insult to the 
national air.” 

“Of course,” he wrote President Eliot, “it would be a relief finan- 
cially and physically to stop the concerts, but a man may not under- 
take a real job and then drop it, to ease himself. You never have. No 
one ever alleges anything overt, but some good people snarl.” 
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‘The fact that Muck, as Perry tells us, proved “a scoundrel,” makes 
Higginson’s loyalty to him no less remarkable. He had been a brave 
young soldier once; he was a brave old soldier now. “I worshipped our 
country,” he wrote in his misery. “I fret a great deal. I am foolish 
enough to mind the nasty letters, signed and unsigned.” When the 
storm was passed, he wrote: “‘Concerning this old log, he is useless; he 
has made no gain for sixty days, is in bed at this minute, has a great 
deal of pain, and does not know whether he will ever get free from it. I 
was so kicked and cuffed last year that I lost my temper and balance, 
and fretted until the machinery gave way.” He had, however, saved 
the orchestra! Unable physically to carry it on longer or to endow it 
financially, as he had expected, he turned it over successfully to 
trustees. “Many a year I have wondered,” said he, “whether I could 
pay the bills, and have always risked it. It was an engagement for 
several hundred thousand in a season, and I had to take what came, 
never knowing what the losses would be.” 

Ten days before the armistice, when the feeling against Germany 
was at its height, he wrote: “I hope that men will remember that ven- 
geance is not worth while. It will not re-create French and Belgian 
homes to burn German homes.” To a former conductor, Gericke, in 
beaten and starving Vienna, the capital of an enemy country, where 
Higginson had lived so long as a young man, he wrote, in a time of al- 
most universal hatred following the armistice, this touching letter: 
“‘Now that this war is finished, I can write you and express the strong 
hope that you all four are well and content. When people speak of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and of its beauty, its style, its perfection, 
they add: ‘Gericke made the orchestra.’ Has any orchestra given 
more peace and happiness? William Gericke has been a great bene- 
factor to men, women, and children. You are remembered by many, 
many people with deep respect and affection. Thank Heaven this war 
is over. Tell me about friends in Vienna. I heard long ago that Ep- 
stein was dead. How about the Millers? They must be old, as I am — 
eighty-four. I hope that affairs will be adjusted and you will have 
peace.” 

’ Professor Perry’s portrait of this most useful citizen is admirable. 
Apparently Mrs. Higginson chose to be kept almost out of sight. Yet, 
as Dr. Eliot says, “the married life of Ida Agassiz and Henry Lee 
Higginson was a tender, joyous, helpful comradeship. They both 
found in it, not only the most precious of human joys, but also invalua- 
ble mental and moral support.” In their youth, she delighted in their 
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Ohio log cabin and in the adventure in the South. In their old age, the 
quiet of Rock Harbor, on Lake Champlain, was the great joy of both. 
At all times she was to her husband a ministering angel. 

When I was young I sought, with little prospect of success, to im- 
prove the Boston School Committee and was in sore need of money 
for the work. Henry Higginson, then a stranger, made the first sub- 
stantial contribution for this adventure. Later he became President 
of our association and continued Honorary President till his death. 
The enterprise prospered. When in 1906, San Francisco was shaken 
by earthquake and swept by fire, he sent four of us to the work of re- 
lief, supplying us with all conceivable stores and insisting on paying 
ail our bills. Hundreds of men and women could furnish such in- 
stances of kindness and helpfulness. 

The last meeting in behalf of his beloved University had adjourned. 
The others present, still sitting at the table, were discussing current 
issues. I stood by the fire, alone. Major Higginson came up to me, 
laid his hand on my arm and said, without preamble: “When I was 
young I was a radical. All our leading citizens were on the other side. 
They dragged the negro Burns down State Street, back to slavery. 
Charley Lowell and I shook our fists at them and swore that thing 
must stop.” As he spoke, the old courage, tenderness, and hope re- 
turned for a moment. If will-power could do it, his body would still 
have been made to work. But he had fought his good fight; he had 
finished his course. Before the week was out, we others walked rever- 
ently from Appleton Chape! behind his coffin. It was wrapped in the 
flag which he had loved and served and honored; and on it, resurrected 
from the distant past, was borne the sword with which he had helped 
to save the Nation. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


OST readers of Professor J. L. Coolidge’s interesting article, 
“The Twilight of the Gods,” published in this issue, will regret- 
Teachers and fully agree with his conclusion that the men of light and 
leaders learning at Harvard are not leaders in the nation or even 
in the community as they were in the brave days of old. But is 
Professor Coolidge right in attributing the decline in their prestige 
wholly to the fact that the teaching staff, though recruited from men 
of sound scholarship, is not recruited from men of marked personality? 
Perhaps it is true that teachers as a class, though more estimable 
in character than almost any other class, do not rate very high in 
personality. There are good reasons why this should be so. Marked 
personality usually implies a certain adventurousness of spirit, and 
the spirit of adventure does not often express itself by resort to the 
profession of teaching. Moreover, the very studiousness of mind 
that results in sound scholarship is liable to seclude a man from the 
active encounters that enrich personality. The head master of a 
great New England preparatory school recently told some of his 
teachers that if they could all be nominated for political office and 
go through a bitterly contested campaign, whether defeated or 
victorious they would find their usefulness — both as citizens and 
as teachers — increased. But men are not likely to act out of their 
nature, and the teacher is usually by nature a lover of peace and 
quiet. 

If these considerations are true to-day, they must have been 
equally true a century or three quarters of a century ago, when the 
land was young and the race of pioneers was not extinct and ad- 
venture was more picturesque and inviting than it is now. And we 
are led to wonder if the real reason why the scholars of that period 
occupied a commanding position in the community was not to be 
found in the community rather than in themselves. Was not the 
community by comparison with what it is to-day easily impressed, 
docile, and provincial? Was not the Boston of 1850 more likely than 
the Boston of 1922 to elevate upon a pedestal a man of letters, a 
preacher, or a professor? It was perhaps likely to give somewhat less 
than his due to the explorer, the builder of railroads, and the in- 
dustrial pioneer, although to the rising generation these rather than 
the literary men were the heroes. It still nourished the old New 
England reverence for scholarship and literature. 
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There is more than the naive enthusiasm of Dr. Andrew Peabody 
to indicate that the men to whom the community paid such deference 
were not very extraordinary persons. Let us take the evidence 
afforded by Lord Acton’s American Diaries, recently published in 
the Fortnightly Review. It was in June, 1853, that Sir John Acton, as 
he was then, visited Harvard College. He was only nineteen years 
old, but his diary is that of a mature and seasoned observer, and even 
if it had not borne satisfactory internal evidence of ripeness of judg- 
ment, the impressions it records, being the impressions of one who was 
to become the most learned man in England, could not be without value. 
His comments on the state of education at Harvard indicate that the 
standing of the professors in the community did not stimulate much 
effort on the part of the students; their qualities of leadership did 
not apparently excri much influence over those who were placed 
under them. “‘The studies are as languid as in England and the 
discipline ss loose as in Germany.” As for the students, “They pass 
for the most dissipated set of students in the Union.” He describes 
an examination in German conducted by Longfellow. ‘The students 
pronounced the German very badly one and all. Sometimes they 
translated with some elegance. Sometimes again they gave a word 
a meaning utterly wrong. Still this was often allowed to pass or 
mildly corrected.” 

He was not greatly impressed by those members of the Faculty 
whom he met or by what he heard about others. Of Francis J. Child 
he wrote: “‘He is good-natured, popular, and agreeable, but, I think, 
neither a genius nor a great scholar.” Of Lane: “I have heard 
nothing about him except that he has a mania for speaking in Latin.” 
‘Felton, professor of Greek, is absent for a year in Europe where he 
never was. He is well spoken of, and his manuals are used at the 
College. I do not see, however, that he has added to the small number 
of American editions of the classics.” 

Longfellow invited the young Englishman to dine with him and 
Child at “the inn.” “The dinner was copious rather than good. Long- 
fellow’s conversation was less interesting than I had expected.” 
From the inn they repaired to Longfellow’s house. ‘Longfellow 
showed me his copy of Lord Ellesmere’s poems, and praised his trans- 
lation of ‘Faust’ for its perfect gentlemanlike tone. We sat in the 
garden half an hour, they smoking. Nothing interesting was said. 
Indeed I learned singularly little from Longfellow’s conversation.” 

It is quite likely that if the present Harvard Faculty could be 
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transported back to the year 1853, a fair number of them would 
speedily assume as commanding a position in the life of the com- 
munity as the Harvard worthies that Professor Coolidge mentions 
enjoyed. And it is just as likely that many of those who in 1853 
were regarded as leaders of thought would receive nowadays no more 
recognition and honor from the public than falls to the share of the 
ordinary hard-working professor. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


THE completed figures of enrolment, as they appear in the latest issue of the 
University Catalogue, set the total registration at 6073. This does not include 
Thecompleted the attendance at the Summer Schools, in the University exten- 
enrolment sion courses, or at Radcliffe College. The enrolment in Harvard 
College (including special students) is 2745; in the various graduate and pro- 
fessional schools it totals 3328. , 

Those who have an idea that Harvard has been growing very slowly during 
the past ten years may be interested to compare the present figures with those 
printed in the University Catalogue of a decade ago (1911-12) as indicated in 
the following table: 














1911-12 1921-22 | Percentage of increase 
Harvard College. .....0.050% 600850 2262 2745 21% 
Graduate and Professional Schools. 1941 3328 70% 
SNAG chewuekuabecesessdewcava 4203 6073 44% 
Watnmier totbee 55556 5.6 SN 1065 2377 , 123% 
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The enrolment in Harvard College has not moved upward very rapidly, the 
increase during the ten years amounting to only 483 in all. This is a growth of 
a little more than twenty per cent. In the graduate and professional schools 
the combined growth has been 1941, an increase of about seventy per cent for 
the decade. The Summer Schools, during the same period have more than 
doubled. The gross expansion in all departments has been about sixty per 
cent; or, omitting the Summer Schools, about forty-four per cent. This latter 
ratio of increase is much more rapid than that of the country’s population. It 
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is probably quite up to the average increase in attendance at the larger insti- 
tutions of the United States, taking them as a whole. 

The growth of Summer Schools, it will be noted, has been remarkable. The 
Graduate School of Business Administration, which had only 79 students in 
1911-12, has a present enrolment of 466. The Medical School enrolment has 
grown from 275 to 472 during the decade; that of the Law School from 808 to 
999. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has moved upwards from 454 
to 582, and the Dental School from 154 to 205. The Engineering School, with 
its present enrolment of 261, is a creation of the past decade and so is the 
Graduate School of Education with 153 students. The Graduate School of. 
Applied Science, on the other hand, has disappeared. Its enrolment in 1911- 
12 was 123. 

The growth of the teaching and administrative staff during the same de- 
cennium may be worth a moment’s analysis. In 1911-12 the teachers of all 
ranks (including assistants) numbered 671; for the current academic year the 
figure is 920 — an increase of about thirty-five per cent. The instructional 
staff has not grown quite as rapidly as the student enrolment. Counting only 
teachers of professional rank (professors, associate professors, and assistant 
professors) the number in 1911-12 was 221; for the current year it is 284, the 
increase being less than thirty per cent for the decade. Excluding the mem- 
bers of the Governing Boards the officers of administration (including proc- 
tors) were 91 in number ten years ago; the current Catalogue places their total 
at 181, which is practically a doubling for the decade. One cannot be sure, of 
course, that figures given in college catalogucs, extending over a period of 
years, have been compiled on an absolutely uniform basis; but even if due 
allowance for this be made, the general drift of the figures is significant. 

President Lowell’s Report, of which a portion is reprinted in this issue of 
the MaGaziNnE, discusses several interesting topics, among which are some very 
fundamental questions of educational purposes and methods. president 
The question of making use of the so-called “problem” method Lowell’s 
in the process of teaching is one of them. During recent years —— 
there has been a loud clamor among certain groups of school teachers for 
greater emphasis upon those subjects which are assumed to connect up most 
closely with the future life-work of their pupils and which, besides, are 
regarded as lending themselves readily to the problem method of teaching. 
Hence the call for “a new evaluation” of all the subjects in high-school and 
college curricula, the appraisal to be made from the standpoint of sheer 
practical utility and readiness of “approach.” Thus, we are sometimes told 
that a subject in which pupils cannot be persuaded to take an interest is 
not worth teaching at all. 

President Lowell points out one aspect of this matter which appears to have 
been generally overlooked. The “problem” method of teach- The “ Prob- 
ing is not the embodiment of a new idea. The old school re- '¢™” method 
gimen of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics was full of it. What is a course in 
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Mathematics, after all, but a series of problems, each one a little more difficult 
than the one preceding? The same thing is true of the study of any foreign 
language; it is particularly true of the Classics. Translating a foreign lan- 
guage into English is a task involving a series of puzzles or problems — every 
sentence is a problem in finding the right word and the right idiom. These 
subjects of the old curriculum lend themselves more effectively to the use of 
the problem method than do some of the newer high-school studies — civics, 
economics, and sociology for example. It is not that the task of providing the 
pupil with civic, economic, or social problems is difficult. Proklems in these 
fields, as every one knows, are plentiful enough. But the average high-school 
pupil does not possess, and cannot well be given, the background of knowledge 
which is essential to a proper understanding of these problems, let alone a fair 
attempt at reaching conclusions about them. The same is true, to a considera- 
ble extent, of college undergraduates. Of Mathematics and the Classics it can 
at least be said that their problems demand for rational solution no more 
knowledge than the pupil is assumed to possess. The same cannot be said of 
the “problems of democracy” and other new-fangled applications of the prob- 
lem method which are now coming to the front in school programmes. In 
some of these subjects the major portion of the available time is spent by the 
teacher in narrating the facts which are necessary to give pupils some glimpse 
of the problem in hand. The larger part of the instruction, accordingly, is 
direct instruction. The amount of real wrestling with problems, on the pupil’s 
part, is often very small. A wide range of ground is covered, but the amount 
of intellectual exercise involved is usually far less than a course in Mathe- 
matics or foreign languages would afford. The Classical curriculum, as Presi- 
dent Lowell has well pointed out, is really more in accord with the latest 
tendencies of educational thought than the modernists seem to have realized. 

Another topic which has been engaging the attention of school and college 
teachers during recent years is the improvement of our existing examination 
Adefence of methods. That there is serious need for improvement cannot be 
examinations denied. Teachers complain that the examinations which their 
pupils are required to take for admission to college do not afford any measura- 
ble gauge of intellectual power — in some respects they are mere tests of 
memory. They complain also that the college gives more weight to the out- 
come of a two-hour examination than to the opinion of the teacher, based upon 
a four-year contact with the pupil. Undoubtedly there is some ground for 
both complaints, although not so much on either score as there used to be. 
During the past decade there has been considerable improvement in the set- 
ting of examination papers and in grading the results. The opinion of the 
teacher is nowadays given greater weight by the admission authorities than 
was formerly the case. Various institutions, notably Columbia University, 
have been experimenting with new types of examination questions and with 
intelligence tests. It may be that out of these and other experiments will de- 
velop some method whereby the intellectual power of young men and women 
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can be objectively measured with greater accuracy. But some sort of test, 
objective and competitive in its nature, ought to be maintained. It would be 
absurd to claim for any one the privilege of passing from the elementary to 
the secondary school, thence to the college and finally to the professional 
school without anything but the teacher’s say-so to mark his progress. A 
competitive elimination of the least fit must take place at intervals in the edu- 
cational process if standards are to be raised and maintained. 

Although President Lowell in his Annual Report devoted to intercollegiate 
athletics only two pages out of the total twenty-six, his discussion of this sub- 
ject received more widespread public attention than all other Athletics ance 
topics combined. Popular interest in college football games has ™®® 
grown considerably in recent years; the evidence is to be found not only in the 
augmented gate receipts, but in the avidity with which every item of news 
relating to this branch of sport is seized upon and exploited by the newspapers. 
In keeping with this expanded interest is the suggestion that Harvard ought 
to play more games away from home, thus giving the public, and particularly 
the alumni, a greater opportunity to see the football team in action. Three 
years ago, in response to these urgings, the team went to the Pacific Coast 
during the Christmas recess. Now the Associated Harvard Clubs have sug- 
gested by resolution that it be sent away every alternate vear to the Middle 
West. And if the Middle West, why not to the South also? There is where the 
difficulty lies. What is granted as a concession to public and alumni interest 
in one part of the country cannot well be denied to the others. 

After all, why are these intercollegiate football games carried on? The chief 
reason is that they stimulate interest in outdoor sports among college under- 
graduates. Incidentally they provide financial assistance to minor forms of 
outdoor exercise which, without the earnings of football, it would be difficult to 
maintain. Both these ends can be fully secured by having all the preliminary 
games played at the Stadium. It seems occasionally to be forgotten that col- 
lege athletic teams exist solely for the benefit of the undergraduates. Their 
main purpose is neither to amuse the public, nor to stimulate enthusiasm 
among the alumni, nor to advertise the college in distant parts of the land. 
Some of the newspaper discussions, however, seem to be based upon the as- 
sumption that these are the chief and indeed the only things to be considered 
in arranging a schedule of games. 

The necessity of safeguarding the interests of the curriculum is also an im- 
portant factor in the problem. If only eleven men were required to play an 
intercollegiate football game, their absence from the classroom would not be a 
serious matter. But the fact is, as every one knows, that wherever and when- 
ever the team goes away, it must take a formidable squadron of substitutes, 
managers, and so on along with it. And if the distance be not too great, a 
troop of cheering undergraduates is sure to follow. 

Whether intercollegiate athletics already makes exorbitant demands upon 
the time and interests of undergraduates is a question upon which there may 
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be legitimate differences of opinion. But there is a general impression among 
college teachers that the point of saturation, if not already reached, is near at 
hand. A few more games away from home and there would be no substantial 
disagreement in the matter. The time has come, as President Lowell remarks 
in his Report, “to consider afresh the proper place of intercollegiate athletic 
contests in the scheme of education.” This reconsideration does not necessa- 
rily portend a reduction in the existing schedules. It does not imply any 
serious doubt, in the minds of college authorities, concerning the value 
of outdoor sports. But as a matter of future policy it is well to take an 
inventory of present conditions and see how much further we are prepared 
to go. 

The Board of Overseers, at their January meeting, approved a plan for con- 
ducting future elections by postal ballot. For many years there has been a 
The new good deal of sentiment in favor of this change, but the statutes 
iiemes e. of Massachusetts stood in the way. A statutory provision re- 
seers quired that the election of Overseers be held in Cambridge, on 
Commencement Day, between certain designated hours. Last year, however, 
the statute was amended in such way as to give the Governing Boards full 
power to conduct the elections under whatever regulations they might choose 
to make. In the exercise of this new discretion rules have been framed and 
provisionally adopted. They will doubtless be ratified in time to be effective 
for the elections of the current year. 

The new rules provide that an alumnus qualified to vote may mark his 
ballot and send it by mail to Cambridge where, in order to be counted, it 
must be received on or before 3 p.m. on Commencement Day. Or, if the 
voter prefers, he may attend the polls in person on that day and cast his ballot. 
This provision for voting by mail makes it necessary that nominations shall 
be completed and the ballots printed at an earlier date than has been the 
custom. 

It may be taken for granted that the adoption of the new rules will ensure a 
larger number of polled votes. It will not be surprising if the ballots trans- 
mitted by mail should exceed in number those cast in person on Commence- 
ment Day. But it is quite unlikely that the outcome of the balloting under 
the new plan will be appreciably different from what it has been. Men who 
are widely known among the alumni will stand near the top of the poll under 
any system of balloting. The suggestion has been made that Harvard Clubs 
in various parts of the country should hold meetings to consider the nomina- 
tions and mark their postal ballots, leaving them to the Secretary of each club 
for forwarding. This suggestion, if it were generally adopted, would consider- 
ably swell the vote, but it might also lead to some sectional rivalry and log- 
rolling. At any rate, it will be interesting to see the new plan in operation. 

Although the publication of the next Quinquennial Catalogue is three years 
away, it has been deemed advisable to consider anew various fundamental 
questions relating to this volume. The Quinquennial is a costly publication; 
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the issue of 1920 represented a gross outlay of $28,675, while the total receipts 
from sales have so far amounted to only $868 in nearly two The Quin- 
years. It is difficult to understand why the demand for copies quennial, the 
of the Quinquennial should be so small, and the very smallness sane po og 
of the demand may well suggest the question whether the ‘tions 
University is warranted in spending so large a sum upon it. There is a proba- 
bility that the cost of preparing the lists for the next volume can be some- 
what reduced; but the expense of printing the volume is not likely to decline, 
for the lists are growing longer at the rate of more than a thousand names per 
annum. The Quinquennial, it may be mentioned, gives, in addition to Har- 
vard degrees, the degrees obtained from other institutions by Harvard gradu- 
ates, indicates their membership in certain learned societies, as well as their 
tenure of certain academic and public positions. It does not give their present 
addresses or occupations. 

It is constantly urged, moreover, that additional information concerning 
graduates should be incorporated in the Quinquennial, and were these sugges- 
tions heeded they would contribute still further to the bulkiness of the vol- 
ume. Would it be feasible to print the full Catalogue once in ten years, with a 
supplement every five? . 

Until a dozen years ago or thereabouts, the Quinquennial provided our only 
comprehensive list of graduates, but the Alumni Directory, which now makes 
its appearance triennially, is a much more convenient volume for ordinary 
use. In compact form it gives a considerable amount of information of every 
living person who has at any time completed his studies at the University. 
The data consist of his name, years of enrolment, Harvard degrees, address, 
and occupation. The issue of 1919 contained 38,122 names. It will be noted, 
therefore, that the Quinquennial and the Directory in part overlap and to some 
extent supplement each other. For full information one must consult both; 
even then he may not find what he is after. .. 

The suggestion has been made that what we really ought to have is an in- 
clusive Harvard Who’s Who or Biographical Dictionary. Such a volume could 
appropriately include each graduate’s place and date of birth, the names of 
his parents, the school at which he prepared for college, his years of enrolment 
at Harvard, his degrees from Harvard and elsewhere, his public record, the 
names of his wife and children — the tl.ings which people want to know about 
a graduate when they look him up. The task of preparing such a volume, and 
making it accurate, would be difficult, but not at all impossible. ‘The cost 
would also be large, for it is estimated that a book of this sort would require 
about 4000 pages. which means that it would be twenty per cent larger than 
the latest edition of Who’s Who in America. But there can be little doubt that 
a biographical dictionary of this sort would be of very great interest and value. 
The total amount now spent on the Quinguennial and the Directory would go a 
fong way toward paying for it.., 

No decision has yet been reached concerning the form which a War Me- 
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morial at Harvard ought to take. Every one agrees that some appropriate 
memorial ought to be dedicated to the sons of the University 


The War 
Memorial whose names are on the honor roll, but there is no unanimity of 
— opinion as to what would be most appropriate. A chapel has 


been suggested, and it will be generally agreed that no building would lend 
itself more readily to memorial uses. But a new chapel is not among the Uni- 
versity’s most urgent needs to-day. Appleton Chapel suffices, even though it 
is not a building of marked architectural quality, either inside or out. Since 
compulsory chapel attendance was abolished, many years ago, the place has 
not often been overcrowded. An auditorium, suitable for the exercises of 
Commencement Day, and for other large gatherings would fill a need which is 
frequently and badly felt; but it is not certain that the creation and main- 
tenance of a large structure for use on only a few occasions each year would be 
wise policy. From the standpoint of meeting the most urgent of the Univer- 
sity’s present-day requirements, it is probable that one or more new dormito- 
ries, or a new Chemistry Building, would stand high on the list of acceptable 
things. A fourth Freshman Hall would round out the group of buildings on 
the river front and would enable the University to bring the whole class to- 
gether. 

There seems to be a feeling in some quarters that if a building serves a con- 
spicuously utilitarian purpose it must necessarily lose a good deal of its senti- 
mental value as a memorial; but this is not the case. The Widener Library, 
for example, loses none of its impressiveness as a memorial by reason of the 
fact that it is thronged with students every day. And one need only think of 
the Soldiers’ Field to realize that a highly appropriate memorial can be at the 
same time a very useful addition to the equipment of an educational institu- 
tion. 

There will be little disposition to question the statement of former Dean 
Henry A. Yeomans that “the student body as a whole is more responsible and 
Theincreased more sensible of its obligations than it was twenty or even ten 
po geen: 2 years ago.” It is not only from the vantage-point of the Dean’s 
graduate Office that this change has been visible. Most teachers will bear 
similar testimony. The undergraduates go about their work more seriously; 
they spend less of their time in idleness and they use their heads more effec- 
tively than their prototypes of two decades ago. Their more sedate demeanor 
in the classroom is one evidence of this. The way in which they flock to the 
Library, morning, noon, and night. is another. 

This considerable change may be due in part. as Professor Yeomans sug- 
gests, to the fact that the minimum requirements for staying in college have 
been gradually raised. But other factors have also been at work. The young 
men of the country, whether in college. or out of it. are now taking their re- 
sponsibilities more seriously than those of their age were accustomed to do 
twenty years ago. Employers of labor, as well as college teachers, have no- 
ticed it. The times have changed considerably, and the younger generation 
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has changed with the times more visibly than older men find it easy to realize. 
Although colleges, big and little, still contain a considerable number of under- 
graduates who come with no settled purpose to get an education, this group is 
steadily dwindling. The serious-minded young men have gained the upper 
hand and they dictate the course of public opinion in the undergraduate body. 
The improvement is very noticeable at Harvard, but our experience is pre- 
sumably not at all unique. Other institutions report a similar change. 

Speaking of undergraduate habits there have been other interesting and 
significant changes at Harvard during the past two decades. Down to rela- 
tively recent years college students were accustomed to spend a good deal of 
time in their own rooms. They did most of their studying there, and when 
they had time to waste it was in the rooms of one another that they wasted 
it. Recall how the undergraduate stories of Wister, Flandrau, and others of a 
generation ago usually began in a dormitory room and nearly always ended 
there. The undergraduate’s den was his castle; his abode was a very impor- 
tant factor in his daily life. He took a good deal of pride in fitting it up with 
characteristic furniture, sporting prints, and other paraphernalia — even a 
few shelves of books were not unknown in the dormitory rooms of those days. 
The place was a rendezvous at all hours and its atmosphere betrayed the per- 
sonality of the occupant. 

To-day these habits have changed or are changing. The undergraduate of 
1922 displays very little of this pride in his room or rooms. The improvement 
in the facilities of the Library has served to attract more men there for study. 
When a few hours of leisure come, other places than dormitory rooms have the 
call. A graduate of the nineties would be surprised to see the relatively scant 
interest now bestowed by the average student in making his dormitory quar- 
ters attractive. The furniture and fittings, save where the University pro- 
vides them (as it does in the Freshman Halls), seem ripe for the second-hand 
man. 

The habit of buying and owning books, moreover, appears to be weakening. 
Greater reliance is placed upon what the Library can supply; students club 
together and make a single book go around; they buy second-hand copies and 
get rid of them when the last page is finished. Some undergraduates, it is true, 
try to build up the nucleus of a private library; but their number is not legion. 
Buying books is one of the things which the average student does with an ap- 
parently increasing reluctance. It is not that the undergraduate of to-day has 
less money to spend or that he in general is more thrifty — merely that he has 
a different notion about what economists call the “marginal utility” of things. 

Something of a change, moreover, has come over the student in his patron- 
age of eating places. The Freshmen, of course, have their own dining-halls 
and the tables at Memorial are still fairly well attended; but the number of 
undergraduates who depend upon the various lunch-rooms and spas must be 
considerable. Harvard Square and its environs are flanked on all sides with 
these “eat, pay, and run” establishments. There are about a score of them in 
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all, and they seem to do a thriving trade. The freedom to eat where and when 
they please has become a desideratum with a considerable fraction of the 
student body; but whether this circumambulatory practice conduces to good 
digestion may well be doubted. 

“Our indisciplinables,” William James once wrote, “are our proudest prod- 
uct.” Professor James was not referring, of course, to the classroom pranks 
The spirit of (which were so much more common a generation ago than they 
independence gre to-day), but to the independent habits of mind which the 
University permits and encourages among its undergraduates. A graduate of 
recent years, writing in one of the popular magazines, speaks of this as Har- 
vard’s most conspicuous trait. At a university, as elsewhere, he points out, 
the temptation is to do as the crowd does, but the number of Harvard under- 
graduates who succeed in resisting this temptation is unusually large. “This,” 
declares the writer, “is what makes the Harvard man so insupportable to 
others.” He has managed to live for four years without being ‘“‘compelled to 
be friendly with a world alien to his experience and hostile to his feelings; he 
has been allowed to choose, to exercise his discrimination, to distinguish be- 
tween what is sound and false by his own standards. He is frequently igno- 
rant of literature and music and philosophy and the fine arts; but he has one 
of the fundamentals of culture which is the independent power of judgment.” 
There is a good deal of truth in this statement, and in so far as it is true we 
account it a tribute to the success of the University in fulfilling one of its chief 
functions. If the young men who go out from this place have become what 
Professor James called “‘indisciplinables” — if they have acquired the habit 
of measuring things with their own intellectual yardsticks — then we need 
worry little over their ignorance of any one among the arts or the sciences. 

Like several other institutions, Harvard has been experimenting with the 
so-termed intelligence tests. There is no present expectation that tests of this 
Our ownex- sort can be used in lieu of the regular Harvard examinations for 
faa admission or for college credits; but the possibility that they 
tests may form a useful supplement to the examinations is not at all 
remote. During the past year the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion has conducted experiments with intelligence tests on a considerable scale, 
the object being to find out whether mature students, when graded in this 
way, obtain a different rank from that which they have secured by taking the 
regular examinations. Speaking broadly, a good correlation between two sets 
of results has been found. All the men who obtained a very high rating on the 
intelligence test were found to stand above the average in their regular ex- 
aminations, while those who received a very low grade in the one were found 
to rank below the average in the other. Experiments with the intelligence 
tests in individual college courses have demonstrated the same thing. 

This, of course, is not surprising. Examinations in the professional schools 
and in most of the undergraduate courses are not mere tests of memory, as is 
so commonly supposed by those who are unfamiliar with them. Nor are they 
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merely a means of recording the results of industry. They are designed to de- 
termine whether students can make effective use of the information which 
they have acquired, and native intelligence counts for a great deal in tests of 
this kind. When the results of an intelligence test correlate well with the re- 
sults of the regular examinations (as they seem almost always to do when the 
examinations are of the right type), this is a tribute to the merits and de- 
pendability of the examination method. The two plans of rating students are 
not mutually exclusive; the use of one does not involve the abandonment of 
the other as some enthusiastic advocates of the intelligence-test method seem 
to imagine. Because a mariner finds a good correlation between his position 
as determined by the sextant and that which is calculated by “‘dead-reckon- 
ing,”’ he does not feel constrained to discard one method altogether and place 
sole dependence on the other. On the contrary, he concludes that each method 
affords a useful check upon the other, and that when both agree in their re- 
sults he cannot be very far out of his course. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration will continue its experi- 
ments, and next autumn will adopt the plan of giving an intelligence test to all 
those applicants for admission whose collegiate records are not quite clear. 
The candidate for admission who presents a transcript of his college record 
showing thoroughly satisfactory grades will be admitted without further ado; 
but those whose academic careers have been chequered will have to show that 
the trouble has not been the outcome of deficient mental capacity. 

The number of foreign students enrolled in all departments of the Univer- 
sity is 270, or about four per cent of the entire registration. These young men 
represent forty-two countries in all. Canada has the largest Our foreign 
quota, seventy-four students, most of them in the graduate and Students 
professional schools. The Canadian delegation at Harvard has about doubled 
during the past ten years. China stands second with fifty-four students, and 
Japan third with twenty. More than half the foreign students, therefore, 
are drawn from these three countries. The only other countries represented 
by more than ten students are South Africa sixteen, India twelve, and 
France twelve. Taking all parts of the British Empire together the quota 
is 121. 
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Meeting of October $1, 1921 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of William Gilson Farlow, securi- 
ties valued at $23,407.98 and $392.50 in cash to be 
added to the Jobn S. Farlow Memorial Fund. 

From the estate of Edward C. Pickering, securi- 
ties valued at $4404.08. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $2000 and $67,325.34 in cash for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of $18,285 to 
be added to the Atkins Fund for Tropical Research 
in Economic Botany. 

To friends of Mitchell Freiman, 1901, securities 
valued at $1945.94 and $3155.86 in cash to estab- 
lish the Mitchell Freiman Scholarship, the annual 
income, or as much thereof as would represent a 
year’s tuition, to be paid over to a needy and de- 
serving Boston boy, preferably a West End boy and 
a member of West End House, during his freshman 
year. 

To Messrs. James Byrne and Clarence H. Mackay 
for their gifts of $1000 each towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the General Electric Company for the gift of 
$1000 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for his gift of $500 for 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Messrs. Albert C. Burrage and Richard A. F. 
Penrose, Jr., for their gifts of #250 each for Eco- 
nomic Geology. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.S34and to Mr. Ralph W. Page for his gift of #25 
for the Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund 
of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. George E. Cole for his gift of $50 and to 
Mr. Robert Bowser for his gift of $20 for the loan 
fund of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Professor Fred N. Robinson for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Walter E. Meyer for his gift of $350 for 
the Edgar Joseph Meyer Research Scholarship. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
Schocl, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated January 28, 1920. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1250 for the scholarships for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$120 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the gift of 
$150 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 
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To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $200 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
for the gift of $50,000 for researches in influenza, 
under the direction of the Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to accept with thanks the gift of a 
portrait of Professor Edward L. Mark by 
Leopold Seyffert from his former stu- 
dents. 

The following resignations were re- 


ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Henry Matthew 
Burlage, as Assistant in Chemistry; Floyd DeEds, 
Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemistry; FitzRoy 
Carrington, Lecturer on the History of Engraving. 

To take effect Oct. 1, 1921: Walter Gustave Otto 
Christiansen, as Assistant in Pharmacology; Charles 
Sidney Burwell, as Teaching Fellow in Medicine. 

To take effect November }, 1921: James Edward 
McGrath, as Lecturer on Latin-American Trade. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1921. Assistants: Tol- 
bert Ward Abbott, A.B., tn Chemistry; Platt Carrico 
Benedict, in Geology; Guy Read Bradshaw, A.M., 
and William James Cahill, S.B., in Physics; Ben 
Bennett Corson, A.B., in Chemistry; Samuel Foster 
Damon, A.B., in English; Arthur Ravenel Duane, 
tn Physica; Sydney Van Kleeck Fairbanks, A.B., 
and Claude Lee Finney, A.M., in English; Austin 
Rogers Frey, S.B., and Roy Stanley Glasgow, S.B., 
in Physics; William Thomas Ham, A.M., in Social 
Ethics; Paul Leslie Hoover, S.B., and Iden Monroe 
Kerney, E.E., in Physics: Dharmananda Kosambi, 
in Philosophy; Stewart Sylvanus Kurtz, Jr., A.B., 
in Chemistry; Oskar Helge Lundholm, Ph.D., in 
Psychology; Paul Kinney McElroy, A.M., and Carl 
Wallace Miller, A.M., in Physics; Frederick Clifton 
Packard, Jr., A.B., in Public Speaking; Rodgers 
Peale, A.B., in Geology; William Ernest Shaefer, 
A.B., in Chemistry; Maxwell Naylor Short, S.B., in 
Geology; Hazelton Spencer, A.M., in English; Rob- 
ert Lindley Murray Underbill, Ph.D., and Joseph 
Louis Zimmerman, A.M., in Philosophy; Stanley 
Leavitt Chisholm, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry; Abraham Aaron Roback, Instructor in Psy- 
chology; Paull Franklin Baum, Instructor in English; 
Stuart Mudd, Edward Hickling Bradford Fellow in 
Medical Research 


Dental School 


Julius Frank Hovestad, D.M.D., Demonstrator in 
Crown and Bridge Work; John William O'Connell, 
D.M.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics. 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Charles Henry 
Abbot, D.M.D., Oswald Franklin Banks, D.M.D., 
Charles Boardman Burnham, D.M.D., Frank 
Holmes Cushman, S.B., D.M.D., Francis Paul Dev- 
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lin, D-M.D., Leon Edward Dulac, D.M.D., Ralph 
Burleigh Edson, D.M.D., Arthur Warren Eldred, 
D.M.D., Thomas Bernard Hayden, D.M.D., Her- 
man Everett Hichborn, D.M.D., Blake Lombard, 
D.M.D., Frank Randall McCullagh, D M.D., Har- 
rison Lindsay Parker, D.M.D., Samuel Luma 
Doherty Randall, D.M.D., Arthur Verne Rogers, 
D.M.D., Henry Carlton Spencer, D.M.D, Harold 
Elliott Tingley, D.M.D,, Ernest Victor Leon 
Whitchurch, D.M.D., Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., 
A.M., D.M.D. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Louis Ray- 
mond Branchaud, D.M.D., Wilson Case Dort, 
D.M.D., Arthur Wellington Hicks, D.M.D., George 
Philadelpheus Phillips, A.B., D.M.D., Richard 
Burton Smith, D.M.D., Frederick Jeremiah Sulli- 
van, D.M.D., Spurgeon deWitt Turner, D.M D. 

Instructors in Oral Surgery: Philip Ignatius Johno- 
son, D.M.D., Chauncey Nye Lewis, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and ‘Anesthesia: John 
Hassan Jaffar, D.M.D., John Mark Smith, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Crown and Bridge Work: Harmon 
Shohet, D.M.D., William Henry Weston, D.M.D. 

Instructors: Hamlet Frederick Aitken, in Draw- 
ing; Charles. Allen Jameson, D.M.D., in Anesthe- 
sia; Fred Martin Rice, A.M., in Chemistry; Ned 
Albert Stanley, D.M.D., in Treatment of Pyorrhea; 
George Abel Staples, D.M.D., in Inlay Work. 

Assistanis in Operative Dentistry: Harold Wales 
Alden, D.M.D., Raeburn Roundy Davenport, 
D.M.D., George Porter Pendleton, D.M.D. 

Assistants in Oral Hygiene: Richard Bruce Pome- 
roy, D.M.D., Chester Leigh Sandiford, D.M.D. 

Assistants in Orthodontia: George Nathan Abbott, 
D.M.D., Adrian Paul Brodeur, D.M.D. 

From Nov. 1, 1921, for the remainder of the aca- 
demic year 1921-22: Roy Green Giles, A.B., M.D, 
Roentgenologist at the Collis P. Huntington Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

For the second half of the academic year 1921-22: 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Ph.D., Visiting Lecturer on 
History. 





Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, John Templeman Coolidge and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1922. 

Voted to appoint Harlow Shapley, Di- 
rector of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory from Nov. 1, 1921. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Architecture, to serve for 
three years from Jan. 1, 1922: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Jean Jacques Haffner was elected. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1921-22, and it was 
voted to appoint them. 
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For Special Students, for the Summer 
School, and for University Extension 


James Hardy Ropes, Dean; Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, Hector James Hughes, John 
Tucker Murray, Walter Fenno Dearborn, Alex- 
ander James Inglis, Arthur Fisher Whitten, Henry 
Wyman Holmes. 


Dental School 


Eugene Hanes Smith, Dean; George Howard 
Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos Irving Had- 
ley, George Henry Wright, Leroy Matthew Simp- 
son Miner, Frank Turner Taylor, Fred Alexander 
Beckford. 


Voted to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Ferdinand Foch. 

Voted to change the title of Lucius 
Williams Elder, Jr., from Austin Teaching 
Fellow to Assistant in Chemistry. 


Meeting of November 14, 192. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefui 
accepted: 


From the estate of Jonathan M. Parmenter, 
#12.259 17 for aiding needy and deserving under- 
graduates, preference being given to such under- 
graduates from said Wayland, so far as may seem 
wise to the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege the scholarships granted to be known as the 
Henry D. Parmenter and Jonathan M. Parmenter 
Scholarships. 

From the estate of Charles W. Moseley, $10,000 
to be invested and known as the Charles W. Mose- 
ley Fund, the income only to be used for the general 
purposes of the college. 

From the estate of Miss Mary L. Searle, $4501.59 
to be added to the fund in memory of Dr. Flavius 
Searle. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$250,000 for the Charles W. Eliot Fund ot the Grad- 
uate School of Education. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$14,500 for the School of Public Health. 

To the Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the gift 
of $3141.14 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $1564.20 towards the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of 8625, the first quarterly 
payment for the year 1921-22 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum in accordance 
with their vote of May 11, 1920. 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $600 for the 
purchase of Russian law books for the Law School 
Library 

Te the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$350 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $800 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Raphael Pumpeily for bis gift of $150 for 
Economic Geology 

To Mr. Samuel J. Rosensohn for his gift of 8100 
and to Mr. Carl Dreyfus for his gift of $50 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
83.34 and to an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$3.30 for the Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Class of 1861 for the unrestricted gift of 
$110.97. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Edward G. Stacy for bis gift of $87.50 for 
the loan fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
for a grant of $6009 to be expended under the direc- 
tion of Professor Harvey N. Davis for the further- 
ance of his work on the Joule-Thompson effect. 

To Mr. Hugh Nawn for bis rare gift of fossil trees 
to the Geological Museum. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Victor Clarence Ja- 
cobson, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Pathology. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1922: David Gordon Lyon, 
as Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other Oriental 
Languages and Curator of the Semitic Museum. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Nov. 1 for the remainder of 1921-22: Jo- 
seph Louis Finkelstein, Fellow for Research in Me- 
chanical Engineering; Robert Victor Kleinschmidt, 
Fellow for Research in Mechanical Engineering. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: Floyd Elmer 
Armstrong and Marcus Lee Hansen, Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Stuart Welsh Adler and Arthur Bates Lyon, As- 
sistants in Pediatrics; Gustave Philip Grabfield, As- 
sistant in Pharmacology; William Edgar Deeks and 
Carlos Chagas, Lecturers on Tropical Medicine: 
Alexander Hamilton Rice, Lecturer on the Diseases 
of South America, 


Dental School 


Instructors: Benjamin Howard Codman, Joseph 
William Nevins, and Benjamin Daniel Wolman, in 
Operative Dentistry; Walter Edward Young, in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Paul Webb Crouch and Walter 
Nelson Roberts, in Crown and Bridge Work; Norman 
Beverly Nesbett, Arthur Judson Oldham, and 
Charles Thomas Warner, in Inlay Work. 
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Assistants: Alister Ivan Maclver and Fred Gold- 
smith Rollins, in Operative Dentistry; Norman War- 
ren Swett, in Prosthetic Dentistry; Earle Leslie Brad- 
way, William James Kenefick, and Harold Albert 
Kent, in Eztracting and Anesthesia. 


Voted to appoint Kirsopp Lake, Inger- 
soll Lecturer on the Immortality of Man for 
the year 1921-22. 

Voted to appoint David Gordon Lyon, 
Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages, Emeritus from Sept. 
1, 1922. 

Voted that the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Engineering (without designation 
of special field) be established; this degree 
to be conferred upon properly qualified 
candidates who have already received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in some field 
of engineering. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant, Professor Edward A. Boyden for 
the second half of 1921-22, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, to establish a Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Unit at the Medi- 
cal School. , 


Meeting of November 28, 1921 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Maria W. Wales (Mrs. George 
W. Wales) $10,000 in payment of her bequest as an 
addition to the bequest made by Henry W. Wales 
for a Sanskrit professorship and to form a part 
thereof. 

From the estate of Annie L. Dexter, $631.91 to 
be added to the principal of the Charles Dexter 
Memorial Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $1891.59 and $300,000 in cash towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$12,500 for the School of Public Health. 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 towards the 
expenses of research work and teaching in the medi- 
cal clinic at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
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$1250 and to Mr. Dwight F. Davis for his gift of 
$100 for the Bureau of Municipal Government. 
To Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Cheever Shattuck for 


their gifts of $1000 each towards the expenses of, 


publishing the “Journal of Industrial Hygiene.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1637 for 
the purchase of Russian law books for the Law 
School Library. 

To the Hood Rubber Company for the gift of $1000 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the R. H. Stearns Company for the gift of 
$250 and to A. Shuman & Company for the gift of 
$100 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene-Retail 


Stores. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift of 
$750 for Economic Geology. 

To Mr. Pierre S. Du Pont for his gift of $599 
towards the purchase of land at the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 

To Mrs. Etta B. Reinherz for heer gift of $250 for 
the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarship for 1921-22. 

To Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $150 for the 
Department of Neuropathology. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $119 for the scholarship fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of 850 on 
account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated January 28, 1920. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$350 for the Progress Prize Scholarship for 1921-22, 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 towards the scholarship for 1921-2. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $700 towards the scholarships for 
1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift of 
$100 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$125 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To Messrs. Paul E. Fitzpatrick and Charles H. 
Jones for their gifts of #75 each for the Gradtate 
School of Business Administration, 

To Mr. Mark Hyman for his gift of 8100 towards 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mr. George Gund for his gift of $100, to Mr. 
Henry E. Friedman for bis gift of 850, to Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Watt for bis gift of $25 and to Mr. Whit- 
comb B. Fairfield for his gift of $5 for the loan 
fund of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Dr. John H. Kellogg for his interesting gift of 
a collection of food products to the Bussey Institu- 
tion. 

With sincere appreciation of his de- 
voted service to the University for a pe- 
riod of thirty-four years, it was roted to ac- 
cept with regret the resignation of Mr. 
Charles Frank Mason, Bursar, from June 
12, 1922, and that he be given leave of 
absence from Dec. 1, 1921. 


The following resignations were re- 
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ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1921: 

Levi Thomas Hopkins, as Faculty Scholar in Edu- 
cation; Charles Thomas Warner, as Instructor in In- 
lay Work. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From Oct. 1 for remainder of 1921-22: Alcott 
Farrar Elwell, Assistant in Education. 

From Nov. 1 for remainder of 1921-22: Levi 
Thomas Hopkins, Assistant in Education; Harold 
Alpheus Lyon, Lecturer on Latin-American Trade. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Sumner 
Mead, Acting Bursar from Dec. 1, 1921, 
with power to sign and endorse all cheques 
and drafts pertaining to the office of the 
Bursar. 

Voted to appoint John Lovett Morse, 
Professor of Pediatrics, Emeritus, from 
July 1, 1921. 

Voled that Drs. Clement von Pirquet, 
Charles Wardell Stiles and Alfred F. 
Hess be invited to deliver the Cutter 
Lectures on Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene for 1921-22. 

The President reported that he had ap- 
pointed as a Committee on the question 
of the Admission of Women, President 
Lowell, Chairman, Mr. John F. Moors, 
Mr. James Byrne. 

Inasmuch as the custom has been es- 
tablished of appointing as Lmeritus any 
Professor of the University who after 
long and faithful service resigns on ac- 
count of age; it was voted that every Pro- 
fessor appointed without limit of time 
and so retiring shall be enrolled as Pro- 
fessor Emeritus from the date of his resig- 
nation, without special vote of the gov- 
erning boards in each case. 


Meeting of December 12, 1921 

F The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10 from the estate of Jerome Wheelock, 
the nineteenth annual payment under the 
provisions of clause forty of the will of 
Jerome Wheelock as amended by section 
seventeen of the modifications thereof, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 
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Voted tbat the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $1517.40 and $150,474.84 in cash towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $8740 for 
miscellaneous expenses at the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zotlogy during the year 1921. 

To the Friendship Fund Inc. for the gift of $1250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $1000 
towards the expenses of publishing the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To William Filene’s Sons Company for the gift of 
$500, to The William Taylor Son and Company for 
the gift of $350 and to the T. D. Whitney Company 
for the gift of $100 for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene — Retail Stores. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
#250 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of #175 for the 
purchase of Russian law books for the Lew School 
Library. 

‘Ts the Massachusetts General Hospital for the 
gift of #100 for a certain salary. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for the gift of 
#83.34 for the Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralpb B. Williams for 
their gift of #57.50 for the George Schunemanno 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Charles S. Bird for his gift of 250 to in- 
crease the stipend of the Charles Sumner Scholar- 
skip for 1921-22. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of #25 for the 
rayment of a lecture at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Charles E. Whitmore for his gift of $10 
fer the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of a silver 
tankard which was given to Professor William G, 
Farlow by eighteen members of the Class of 1866. 


The following resignation was received 
and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1921: 
Arthur Judson Oldham, as Instructor in 
Inlay Work. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: Thomas Bar- 
bour, and Henry Bryant Bigelow, Lecturers on Zo- 
ology; Philip Ainsworth Means, Associate in Anthro- 


pology. ’ ‘ 
From Sept. 1, 1922: Arthur Davison Ficke, Cura- 
tor of Japanese Prints. 


Voted to confirm the appointment of 
Ingersoll Bowditch as a member of the 
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Faculty of the Peabody Museum in place 
of Charles P. Bowditch, deceased. 

Voted to change the title of Herbert 
Joseph Spinden from Associate in Anthro- 
pology to Curator of Mexican Archeology 
and Ethnology for 1921-22. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Lec- 
turer Samuel E. Morison for the aca- 
demic years 1922-23 and 1923-24, and to 
Assistant Professor Paul J. Sachs for the 
second half of 1921-22. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, that the fee for 
an additional course dropped after the 
third Saturday of the first half-year, but 
before the end of the first half-year be 
$35; and that the fee for dropping an ad- 
ditional course after the third Saturday 
of the first half-year may be remitted, on 
recommendation of the Dean. 


Meeting of January 9, 1922. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, $794,- 
987.49 on account of his residuary bequest to the 
Medical School of the University. 

From the estate of Lawrence Eugene Sexton, 
$6931.11 to be added to the Lawrence E. Sexton 
Fund. 

From the estate of Albert H. Ammidown, 
4897.05 for the Endowment Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $414,193.34 
in cash and securities valued at $6207.94 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $38,000 for the 
Class of 1897 Fund. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $10,000, 
to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $5000, to 
an anonymous friend and to Mr. Henry Goldman 
for their gifts of 82000 each, to Miss Martha A. Al- 
ford, Mrs. Ralph E. Forbes, Mrs. Kenneth G. T. 
Webster, Mrs. Samuel Sachs, Messrs. Edward W. 
Forbes, A. Kingsley Porter, Paul J. Sachs and Sam- 
uel Sachs for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mrs. Ray- 
mond Emerson for her gift of $500 and to Mr. Na- 
thaniel H. Stone for his gift of $200 for the purchase 
of Romanesque sculpture for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gitt of 
$14,500 for the School of Public Health. 
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To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $6000, to Mr. 
Walter W. Nauniburg for his gift of $100 and to Mr. 
Harold Murdock for his gift of $50 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

To the National Canners Association for the gift 
of $6000 for the investigation of food poisoning un- 
der the directic 4 of Dr. Rosenau. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Caspar Henry Burton for their 
gift of securities valued at $5000 in memory of their 
son, Caspar Henry Burton, Jr., ot the Class of 1909, 
the income to be awarded annually to a student in 
any «lepartment of Harvard University, who shall 
be if possible according to the expressed desire of 
Caspar Henry Burton, Jr., a member of The Society 
of st. John the Evangelist or a member of the Fly 
Club. 

To Mr. Louis J. de Milhau for his gift of $2500 to 
defray the expenses of the publication of the report 
on the de Milhau Peabody Museum Expedition. 

To Mr. Frank L. Crawford for his gift of $2000 on 
account of his offer of $8000 to establish a scholar- 
ship in memory of his son to be known as “The 
Lindsay Crawford (1923) Memorial Scholarship” 
in accordance with the terms of his letter of Dec. 19, 
1921. 

To Mrs. Dudley B. Fay for her gift of $2000 in 
memory of her husband, Dudley B. Fay, the income 
to be used for the care of patients suffering from 
cancer. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 for 
Directory Office expenses. 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $1000 
towards publishing “The Journal of Industrial Hy- 
giene.” 

To Mrs. Richard Mortimer for her gift of 81000 
in memory of her son, Richard Mortimer, Jr., of the 
Class of 1911, to be added to the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Fund of the Class of 1911. 

To Messrs. Francis R. Appleton, Frank B. Be- 
mis, Henry S. Howe, William S. Patten, Henry S. 
Van Duzer and William A. White for their gifts of 
$100 each for publishing Harvard Library Notes. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift of 
#700 for the scholarships for 1921-22. \ 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$517.50 towards the scholarships for 1921-22. 

To Jordan Marsh Company for the gift of 8750 
and to the C. F. Hovey Company for the gift of $400 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene — Retail 
Stores. 

To Mr. Louis BE. Kirstein for his gift of $500 for 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Henry Walters for his gift of $500, life 
membership of the Society of Friends of the Fogg 
Art Museum, the income to be invested by the 
Treasurer of Harvard College for the benefit of the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $1000, to 
Mr. Walter Tufts, Jr., for his gift of 875 and to Mr. 
Stanley H. Wardwell for his gift of $20 for the Loan 
Fund of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To the Research Corporation for the gift of $400 
for research in Cryogenic Engineering. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted gift 
of 8300. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Charles A. Coffin for his gift of $150 and 
to Mr. Paul D. Cravath for his gift of $100 for the 
purchase of land for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $125 for 
the Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund of 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $100 
towards clerical expenses of Dean Greenough’s 
office. 

‘fo Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $50 for the 
purchase of Russian law books for the Law School 
Library. 

To Messrs. Richard H. Dana, Henry James, 
Joseph Lee, Morton Prince and an anonymous 
friend for their gifts of $25 each for the work of the 
Psychological Laboratory. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his additional gift 
of $25 for the Dana Scholarship of the Class of 1852. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Dec. 20, 1921: Charles Rollin Lar- 
rabee, as Proctor. 

To take effect Jan. 1, 1922: Paul Webb Crouch, 
as Instructor in Crown and Bridge Work. 

To take effect Jan. 9, 1922: Frederick Sumner 
Mead, as Acting Bursar. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
merits: 

From Dec. 20 for the remainder of 1921-22: Rob- 
ert Whiting Daniels, Proctor. 

From Jan. 9 for the remainder of 1921-22: Regi- 
nald Heber Howe, Instructor in Physical Education. 

From Dec. 1 for the remainder of 1921-22: Rich- 
ard Lennihan, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research. 

From Jan. 1 for the remainder of 1921-22: Sam- 
uel Myers Diamond, Fellow for Research in Cryo- 
genic Engineering; Wilford Cook Saeger, Assistant 
Editor of the Alumni Directory. 

From Jan. 9-June 13, 1922: Arthur Lovett Endi- 
cott, Acting Bursar. 

From June 18, 1922: Arthur Lovett Endicott, 
Bursar. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: Edgar Shannon 
Anderson, Assistant in Botany; Frederick Sumner 
Mead, Editor of the Alumni Directory. 


Dental School 


Maurice Earle Peters and Homer Charles Sowles, 
Instructors in Crown and Bridge Work; Stanton 
Leroy Burgess, Assistant in Crown and Bridge Work; 
Charles William Goetz, Instructor in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Gordon Hall, Paul Burrows LeBaron, 
Robert Gordon Rae, Stuart Roberts Hayman, 
Charles Weston Ringer, and Frederick Charles 
Thomson, Instructors in Operative Dentistry; Roy 
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York Raymond. Harold Arthur Carnes, and Os- 
wald William Holmes, Assistants in Operative Den- 
tistry. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Board of Preachers for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1922: 


Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman ez officio; 
Charles Henry Brent, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, Theodore Gerald Soares, 
Willard Learoyd Sperry. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
in the Medical School, to serve while de- 
tailed here by the United States Govern- 
ment: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that George Ensign Bushnell 
was elected. 

Voted to change the title of John Lewis 
Taylor from Assistant Comptroller to 
Auditor of Harvard University. 

Voted to name the funds of the School 
of Public Health in honor of Dr. Henry 
Pickering Walcott (Dr. Walcott not vot- 
ing). 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, November 21, 1921. 

The following twenty-one members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Messrs. Ap- 
pleton, Bradford, Brent, Elliott, Felton, 
P. R. Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Greene, 
Hallowell, Higginson, Jackson, Lamont, 
Mack, Marvin, Thayer, Wister, Wolcott, 
Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 14, 1921, appointing 
David Gordon Lyon Hancock Professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1922, and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated a letter from Mrs. Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt, gratefully acknowledging the 
gift of roses sent by the Board to Mr. 
Roosevelt in his illness. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the following: 


Deaths of Members of Visiting Committees 
Walter Hunnewell, Arnold Arboretum, 
Walter Hunnewell, Botanical Museum, 
Camillus G. Kidder, Economics, 

Frank V. Thompson, University Extension, 
Charles F. Russell, Divinity School. 


Resignations from Visiting Committees 

Botanic Garden, 

Nathaniel T. Kidder from Botanical Museum, 
Botany, 

Botany, 

Engineering School, 

Fogg Museum and Di- 

vision of Fine Arts, 

Education, 

Observatory and De- 

partment of Astron- 

omy. 


Ernest B. Dane, 
Pope Yeatman, 
Horace Morison, 


James J. Storrow, 
Herbert Parker, 


Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, it 
was voted that the President of the Board 
be requested to appoint at this meeting a 
committee on Honorary Degrees, to con- 
sist of five members of the Board instead 
of three members as heretofore, and the 
President appointed the following mem- 
bers to constitute said Committee: Messrs. 
Higginson, Swayze, Greene, Sedgwick, 
Gay. 

Mr. Wister presented a brief oral report 
of the Committee on Music, and Mr. Mar- 
vin a brief oral report of the Committee on 
Military Science and Tactics. 

Mr. Gay presented a preliminary oral 
report of the Committee on Elections, 
with respect to the adoption of a postal 
ballot for the election of Overseers, ap- 
proving and recommending the continua- 
tion of the present methods of nominating 
Overseers by the Alumni Association, and 
electing Overseers in the College Yard on 
Commencement Day, and further recom- 
mending the adoption of a plan of voting 
for Overseers by postal ballot; and after 
debate thereon said report was accepted, 
and said Committee was instructed to 
prepare and submit at a later meeting of 
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the Board a definite and detailed plan of 
carrying out said recommendations. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted to 
invite Dean Briggs to present in person, 
and at his convenience, at a later meeting 
of the Board, his report upon the athletic 
interests and activities of the University, 
and to invite Dr. Roger I. Lee to be pres- 
ent at such meeting. 

Upon the motion of Colonel Woods, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted to 
instruct the Secretary hereafter to include 
in the notices of meetings, sent to mem- 
bers of the Board, information of the 
business expected to be transacted. 


Stated Meeting, January 9, 1922. 

The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the Pres- 
ident of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. Ap- 
pleton, Bradford, Felton, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Gage, Greene, Hallowell, Higgin- 
son, Hollis, Jackson, Lamont, Mack, 
Marvin, Morgan, Sedgwick, Swayze, 
Thayer, Wister, Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 14, 1921, That the 
degree of Master of Science in Engi- 
neering: (without designation of special 
field) be established; this degree to be 
conferred upon properly qualified can- 
didates who have already received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in some field 
of engineering, was taken from the table 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee to Visit the Engineering 
School, the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of November 28, 1921, appointing 
John Lovett Morse Professor of Pedi- 
atrics, Emeritus, from July 1, 1921; that, 
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inasmuch as the custom has been estab- 
lished of appointing as Emeritus any Pro- 
fessor of the University who after long 
and faithful service resigns on account of 
age, every Professor appointed without 
limit of time and so retiring shall be en- 
rolled as Professor Emeritus from the date 
of his resignation, without special vote of 
the governing boards in each case; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 9, 1922, appointing 
the following members of the Board of 
Preachers for one year from Sept. 1, 1922: 
Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman ex 
officio, Charles Henry Brent, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Charles Lewis Slattery, 
Theodore Gerald Soares, Willard Lea- 
royd Sperry; electing George Ensign 
Bushnell Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics in the Medical School, to serve 
while detailed here by the United States 
Government; and the Board roted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows do not consider favor- 
ably the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on the Postal Ballot for Overseers that 
the traveling expenses of members of the 
Board of Overseers to meetings of the 
Board be paid in whole or in part by the 
University. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1920-21, and the same was 
referred to the Executive Committee, and 
upon the recommendation of said Com- 
mittee was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

In accordance with the vote of the 
Board at the Stated Meeting of Novem- 
ber 21, 1921, to invite Dean Briggs to 
present in person to the Board a report 
upon the Athletic interests and activities 
of the University, Dean Briggs, accom- 
panied by Mr. Fred W. Moore, the Grad- 
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uate Treasurer of the Harvard Athletic 
Association, presented an oral report of 
said interests and activities, which was 
supplemented by an oral report, presented 
by Mr. Moore, with respect to the 
finances of the Athletic Association, and 
they answered many inquiries made by 
members of the Board. Upon the conclu- 
sion of said reports, the Board roted unan- 
imously to express to Dean Briggs and 
Mr. Moore their appreciation of these 
valuable and interesting reports, and to 
thank them for the courtesy of their per- 
sonal attendance before the Board. 

In the absence of Mr. Gay, Chairman of 
the Committee on Elections, Mr. Hallo- 
well presented a Report of that Com- 
mittee of a definite and detailed plan, 
carrying out the purpose of the Postal 
Ballot for Overseers, and recommending 
the adoption of the following votes by the 
Board: 


1. That Paragraph 1 on Page 19 of the printed 
Rules and Bylaws of the Overseers of 1914 be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Nominations of candidates for election as Over- 
seers, to a number double the number of vacancies 
to be filled, may be made by the: Association of the 
Alumni in such manner as the Association shall pre- 
scribe. Nominations of one or more candidates may 
also be made by the Alumni of the College of five 
years’ standing, by certificate signed by not less 
than two hundred of such Alumni. All nominations 
shall be addressed to the Secretary of the Board of 
Overseers and filed at the office of the Board on or 
before the first day of April.” 

2. That in place of Paragraph 1 on Page 21 of 
said Rules and Bylaws there be substituted the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Secretary of the Board of Overseers shall, 
on or before the fifteenth day of April in each year, 
mail to each of the persons entitled to vote in the 
election of Overseers of that year, at the address of 
such person as it appears on the records of the 
office of the Harvard Alumni Directory, or such 
other office as from time to time hereafter may be 
designated by the Board of Overseers, an official 
ballot for the election of Overseers. Such ballot 
shall contain all the matter heretofore prescribed 
for the ballot to be used on Commencement Day 
and in addition shall have upon it a space for the 
signature of the elector desiring to vote it and such 
directions concerning its use as the Secretary of the 
Board ef Overseers shall from time to time deter- 
mine upon. 

“Any elector qualified to vote for Overseers may 
prepare his ballot for the purpose of voting in the 
same manner that it is provided ballots shall be pre- 
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pared for deposit in the ballot box at Cambridge on 
Commencement Day, sign the same with his name 
in the space provided therefor on the ballot, stating 
his degree and the year in which it was received, 
ani mail or deliver the ballot so prepared and 
signed to the Secretary of the Board of Overseers at 
the address designated by him on the ballot or in 
the instructions, if any, sent therewith. Ballots so 
prepared and signed, received by the Secretary of 
the Board of Overseers prior to the closing of the 
polls on Commencement Day shall be counted for 
the election of Overseers of that year, and the elec- 
tors from whom such ballots are so received shall 
not be entitled to vote for Overseers in Cambridge 
on Commencement Day of that year. 

“Each elector qualified to vote for Overseers 
from whom the Secretary of the Board of Overseers 
shall not have received a ballot as provided in the 
preceding paragraph shall, on application to the in- 
spectors of polls at the voting place between the 
hours of ten o’clock in the morning and three o’clock 
in the afternoon on Commencement Day, receive 
an official ballot. He shall prepare his ballot for the 
purpose of voting by marking, in the square pro- 
vided therefor, a cross (X) at the right of the name 
of each candidate of his choice, or by writing or in- 
serting the name of any candidate not printed in 
the official ballot, in the blank space provided for 
the purpose, and by marking a cross (X) in the 
square at the right of the name so written or in- 
serted. In offering his ballot for deposit in the bailot 
box, he shall present it for the inspection of the in- 
spectors of polls with the official endorsement here- 
inbefore required uppermost.” 

3. That Paragraph 3 on said Page 21 be amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Board may, on the request 
of an elector prior to Commencement Day, furnish 
by mail or in person an official ballot to such elector 
to be voted by mail in place of a ballot which has 
been lost or not received by the elector or which 
has been spoiled or defaced; and the inspectors of 
polls may likewise at the voting place on Com- 
mencement Day, between the hours of ten o’clock 
in the morning and three o’clock in the afternoon, 
furnish an official ballot to an elector who has al- 
ready received one or more ballots in place of a bal- 
lot which has been spoiled or defaced.” | 

4. That in all other respects, except as herein ex- 
pressly modified, elections of Overseers shall, until 
the adoption of other rules and regulations, be con- 
ducted in accordance with the statutory provisions 
and Rules and Regulations heretofore in force regu- 
lating such elections. 

5. That the date or dates on which the above 
Rules and Regulations shall be effective shall be the 
date when the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College shall, by concurrent vote, adopt such Rules 
and Regulations. 


And after debate thereon, said Report, 
and the recommendations thereof, were 
laid upon the table until the next Stated 
Meeting of the Board, and the Secretary 
was instructed to give the customary 
notice that at said meeting the Board 
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would take action upon this change in 
the Rules and Regulations of the Board 
concerning the Election of Overseers of 
Harvard College. 

Mr. Wigglesworth communicated the 
resignation of Mr. Joseph B. Russell from 
the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
presented the Report of the Committee 
to Visit the Kitchens and Dining Rooms 
of all the College Commons, and said 
Report was accepted and referred to the 
President of the University. 

It was voted that Mr. Marvin be added 
to the Special Committee upon the Sub- 
ject of a War Memorial on behalf of the 
Board of Overseers. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Marion Epwarps Park, Dean 
The Academic Board of Radcliffe Col- 
lege spent its last meeting in a discussion 
of the graduate school-—a discussion 
whose substance should prove interesting 
to any one interested in graduate work for 


women, or in Radcliffe College, or in both. . 


Higher courses of graduate instruction 
for women under their present conditions 
were first fully advertised in the Radcliffe 
catalogue coincidently with the change 
from the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women to Radcliffe College 
(1894). The first President’s Report 
showed a definite intention on the part of 
the new Council to emphasize the oppor- 
tunity offered to graduate students. “‘Of 
the sixty-three graduate courses thus 
offered, fifty-one and one half are courses 
in Harvard University, the women being 
in those cases admitted to the same classes 
with the men. When this very full list 
was made and published, it was with the 
knowledge that but few would be found 
able, or could make it convenient with 
such short notice, to enter upon the work 
the first year, but it was considered wise 
to present it entire in the hope that many, 


seeing that such advanced work is offered 
here, might prepare themselves to share it 
in the future, if it should not prove possi- 
ble to do so at once.” Straggling students 
enrolled during the first years. At the end 
of six years (1900) the number of graduate 
students had increased to 47 ir a single 
year, and 45 Master’s degrees and one 
Doctor's degree had been given. From 
1900 to 1921, with the exception of the 
war years, 1918 and 1919, the numbers 
have steadily gone up until this year, 
when 142 are enrolled. 

Thanks to its location, many graduates 
of colleges living near Boston have been 
able to take a course or two, added toa 
profession or to the duties of a housewife 
and mother; but a fairly steady ratio of 
about one third of the whole number have 
always taken full work, usually with the 
intention of winning a higher degree. 
This year 43 women are taking full work. 
About 40 are registered for the Master's 
degree, and 9 for the Doctor’s degree. 

The courses open to graduate students 
at Radcliffe fall under the same divisions 
as the graduate courses at Harvard. All 
the courses primarily for undergraduates, 
and the so-called middle group courses 
which are offered to Radcliffe students 
are now given at the College. The plans 
for the administration of the more ad- 
vanced graduate courses (courses of re- 
search and seminaries) have always varied 
with the various departments. All such 
courses offered by the department of Eng- 
lish, for instance, have been repeated at 
Radcliffe, for Radcliffe students exclu- 
sively. Other departments, such as Math- 
ematics, Philosophy, Economics, and 
German, have always opened the classes 
held at Harvard to Radcliffe graduate 
students. The possibilities open to the 
student are not exhausted by these three 
groups. In addition to the courses regu- 
larly offered in the Radcliffe catalogue it 
has always been possible to arrange for 
specially equipped students work under 
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the supervision of members of the Har- 
vard Faculty who on the books offer no 
courses open to women. 

In many departments the variety of 
courses open to women is very large. In 
the department of Romance Languages, 
for instance, for next year besides the 9 
courses, 6 of the middle group and 8 of the 
graduate group, open at Radcliffe to 
graduate students, 3 courses at Harvard, 
in early French literature, and 1 in mod- 
ern French criticism are open to Radcliffe 
students. All courses in Romance Philol- 
ogy are either repeated at Radcliffe or 
open at Harvard to Radcliffe students. 
Such variety and possibility of combina- 
tion gives a unique opportunity to women 
interested in preparing themselves for 
teaching or research. And as good a case 
could be made out for a number of other 
departments. 

As would be expected, among the grad- 
uate students who are doing full work, 
various reasons are given for coming to 
Radcliffe. The number of Radcliffe grad- 
uates who have continued advanced work 
in their own college has varied in the last 
ten years from 30 to 40 a year, and their 
ratio to the number of the Senior class 
has kept pretty constantly about 1 to 3. 
Many women who have taught, or who 
wish to teach, find that a higher degree 
from Radcliffe is of great advantage to 
them, especially in eastern schools and 
colleges. Often the advice of an instructor 
of Harvard or Radcliffe training has sent 
a keen student back to Cambridge for the 
same privileges. Like Harvard students 
of the same proficiency, advanced gradu- 
ate students at Radcliffe have access to 
the stacks at the Widener Library, and 
this opportunity draws especially the 
student who is at work on a dissertation. 
Nearness to Boston, with its many ad- 
vantages, is obviously often considered by 
graduates of colleges away from this re- 


gion. 
In the last ten years the large eastern 
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colleges for women, excluding Radcliffe 
itself, have sent just short of 400 graduate 
students here. 25 students have come 
from the Pacific coast, 7 of them during 
the current year, and 10 from English or 
French colleges or universities. From 
undergraduate departments of universi- 
ties where graduate work is open to 
women, 110 students have come to Rad- 
cliffe for graduate work. 135 colleges 
have been represented in the graduate 
school. 

The department preéminent in the size 
of its graduate classes has always been 
the English department, and this depart- 
ment has always drawn largely from the 
group of students who wish to carry only 
one or two courses. It has also been the 
choice of a great number of full-time 
students. A common and readily meas- 
ured unit of work is the vear, normally of 
four courses, leading to the Master's de- 
gree. Of the 513 Master’s degrees granted 
since the beginning, 206 have been in Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, the recent gain 
in History, Government and Economics, 
and in the sciences, is not shown by the 
total numbers of Master’s degrees given 
—95 in the first group and 33 in the 
second. 

The records of the holders of higher de- 
grees are a great pride to the College. Out 
of the 41 living holders of the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, 15 are professors or 
instructors in colleges and 3 in schools, 6 
are continuing the rk of the scholar in 
research or writing, 2 who did their work 
in History have special work in historical 
libraries, 1 is director of the new training 
school for public service in Boston, and 14 
are busy but have no paid work. 13 have 
married. 

71 women have obtained a Master's 
degree within the last ten years. Of these, 
26 have continued graduate work for the 
Doctor’s degree, and at least 100 are 
known to be teaching — 42 in colleges 
and universities. There is 1 college presi- 
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dent, 1 dean of women, 3 heads of schools, 
and at least 30 are holding full-time paid 
positions as director of a college appoint- 
ment bureau, college treasurer’s assistant, 
director of the industrial division of the 
United States children’s bureau, in muse- 
ums and libraries, in employment man- 
agement and community service, in legal 
work, actuarial work, newspaper work, 
technical work, and chemical research. 

No one can accuse Radcliffe of filling 
her graduate school by dangling fellow- 
ships and scholarships before the eyes of 
prospective students. There are no fel- 
lowships, no scholarships in special sub- 
jects, and no large scholarships of any 
kind. One student in ten is given a tuition 
scholarship. Traveling fellowships given 
by other colleges are often held here. The 
Association of Collegiate Alumne Euro- 
pean Fellowship was held last year by a 
student coming up for her Doctor's de- 
gree at Radcliffe this spring, and the last 
year’s holder of the Julia D. G. Piatt Fel- 
lowship of the American Association of 
University Women is a student who has 
returned to Radcliffe this year to com- 
plete her work for the degree. 

Besides an increase in scholarships the 
graduate school needs immediately a hall 
of residence for its students. The College 
can provide quarters for only a small 
number, and it is eager to make the mate- 
rial advantages it can offer somewhat 
commensurate with the value of its 
courses. It will be necessary before long, 
moreover, to appoint a special adviser for 
the graduate students, or to make a new 
division of the present administrative 
work, in order to give the Dean more 
time for the young women wko are em- 
barking on advanced courses. 


RADCLIFFE ENDOWMENT FUND 
in December the General Education 
Board notified the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College that they would give $250,- 
000 toward the million for instruction 
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in the $3,000,000 Endowment Fund to 
be raised provided the remaining $750,- 
000 was raised by July 1, 1922. Sub- 
scriptions for the Fund now total $375,000. 
This challenge is stimulating the Alum- 
ne and former students to double 
activity. Many money-making enter- 
prises have been undertaken by groups 
and by individuals. The skating Car- 
nival given in Boston in January cleared 
$5800 for the Fund. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Boston Skating Club who 
made this success possible went to 
Pittsburgh to take part in another Car- 
nival for the benefit of Radcliffe on 
February 24th. President Briggs and 
Professors Richard C. Cabot, Kirsopp 
Lake, Charles H. Haskins, George P. 
Baker, André Morize, Bliss Perry, and 
Albert Bushnell Hart are giving their 
services for a course of eight lectures in 
Sanders Theatre Monday afternoons 
from February 20th to April 10th. This 
is a great opportunity not only to make 
several thousand dollars for the Fund, 
but to show to men and women who 
attend the lectures the standard of in- 
struction offered by Radcliffe. Two 
recent performances by the 47 Work- 
shop in Cambridge and one in Worcester 
have increased the Fund, as have two 
performances of the Dramatic Club in 
Lowell and Lynn. Many pledges in New 
York were increased as a result of the 
Luncheon at which President Le Baron 
Briggs and Dean Marion Edwards Park 
spoke to the New York Radcliffe Club 
and members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

Of the five thousand Alumne and 
past students of Radcliffe, one half are 
in Massachusetts. The others are scat- 
tered through all the states of the union 
and many foreign countries. Frequently 
there are but five or six in a town 
where Radcliffe is quite unknown. 
Many such groups are finding great en- 
couragement in the help given them by 
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the Harvard men in the district who are 
supporting entertainments, serving as 
advisory committees and in some cases 
helping to canvass. One such loyal 
worker in Wisconsin wrote, when he 
sent his own subscription, “I think 
every Harvard man should give some- 
thing to this sister institution.”” This 
interest and help of Harvard men seems 
to prove that those who know best 
what Radcliffe stands for are the most 
ready to help. To make Radcliffe better 
known is, therefore, an essential pre- 
liminary to asking for money. For this 
purpose, in addition to the first book- 
let by President Briggs, two more have 
been published. One, ‘‘ What We Found 
at Radcliffe,” is a series of views of 
Radcliffe by graduates prominent in 
their own fields. The other is “ Half 
a Hundred Radcliffe Women and What 
They Have Given to the World.” It 
is hoped that these fifty representatives 
of the hundreds of Radcliffe women who 
are contributing to the welfare of the 
country will bring to the people in many 
parts of the country the realization that 
Radcliffe through its graduates is serv- 
ing them. 

To many it must be made clear 
that, though the Radcliffe courses 
are identical with Harvard courses, 
Radcliffe instructors are Harvard in- 
structors and the Radcliffe degree equiv- 
alent to the Harvard degree, a Harvard 
Endowment Fund is not a Radcliffe 
Endowment Fund. 

Yet all that makes education more 
costly at Harvard makes it more costiy 
at Radcliffe. By means of booklets, 
speakers, and individual effort this 
information is being spread abroad that 
public-minded citizens may be inclined 
to help raise the $3,000,000 necessary 
for Radcliffe to hold what President 
Eliot calls its “unique place among 
institutions for the higher education of 
women.” 
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STUDENT LIFE 


By Georce L. Pare, Jr., 22 


From the first of November on, the 
focus of interest was undoubtedly the 
football team. The eleven under Coach 
R. T. Fisher, °12, had shown moderate 
success and promise in its early games. 
The Centre College team gave Harvard 
its first taste of defeat since the mem- 
orable Brown game of 1916. Against 
Princeton Harvard played well but lost, 
10-3. Two weeks later they defeated Yale 
by the same score in one of the most ex- 
citing and thoroughly satisfactory games 
ever played in the Stadium. C. C. Buell, 
’23, George Owen, ’23, and Vinton Chapin, 
"23, were the chief heroes of the winning 
team. The players awarded letters were: 
Donald Angier, '22, of Waban; Wesley 
Goodwin Brocker, ’22, of Lindstrom, 
Minn.; John Fiske Brown, ‘22, of Ply- 
mouth; Charles Chauncey Buell, ’23, of 
Hartford, Conn.; Vinton Chapin, '23, of 
Boston; Winthrop Hallowell Churchill, 
’23, of Milton; Henry Wadsworth Clark, 
23, of Ketchikan, Alaska; Philip Fair- 
bairn Coburn, ’23, of Weston; Arthur 
Joseph Conlon, ’22, of Winchester; John 
Crocker, ’22, of Fitchburg; Roscoe Wil- 
liam Fitts, ’23, of Brookline; Mitchell 
Gratwick, ’22, of Buffalo, N.Y.; Henry 
Sturgis Grew, Jr., '24, of Boston; Joseph 
Milton Hartley, ’23, of Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Daniel Stewart Holder, ’24, of New Or- 
leans, La.; Frederick Howard Hovey, 
Jr., ’22, of Montclair, N.J.; Charles Jo- 
seph Hubbard, Jr., ’24, of Readville; 
Frank Jewett Johnson, ’22, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; Richmond Keith Kane, ’22, of 
Newport, R.I.; Alexander Haven Ladd, 
Jr., ’23, of Milton; Benoni Lockwood, 
Jr., 22, of New York City; Charles Clark 
Macomber, 22, of Newtonville; George 
Owen, Jr., ’23, of Newton; and Richard 
Robertson Higgins, ’22, of Winchester, 
Manager. On the last day of the season it 
was announced that IIlenry Adams La 
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Farge, ’24, of Mount Carmel, Conn., and 
John Henry Sherburne, Jr., 24, of Brook- 
line, had been appointed Second Assistant 
Managers of the first and second university 
fuotball teams respectively. Shortly after- 
wards the captaincy of the team for next 
year was bestowed upon Charles Chaun- 
cey Buell, ’23, of Hartford, Conn. Buell 
prepared at Pomfret, and since his coming 
to College has played quarterback, first 
on his Freshman team of which he was 
captain, then two years on the ’Varsity. 
With thirty men of the squad of this year 
returning next fall, of whom thirteen are 
letter men, Coach Fisher wi!l have a quan- 
tity of good material. 

Success similar to that of the ’Varsity 
team did not reward the efforts of the 
Freshman eleven. Between victories over 
Worcester Academy and Exeter came a 
defeat at the hands of Andover. The 
game with Princeton resulted in a tie, 
14-14. The following week Yale won 
7-0. The men who played in the game 
were: L. L. Robb, H. P. Curtis, H. M. 
Bohlen, D. J. Danker, Jr., A. C. Codman, 
Jr., M. D. Greenough, P. H. Theopold, 
Captain, E. F. McGillen, F. W. La Farge, 
A. D. Hoffman, T. D. Blake, 2d, F. A. 
Akers, Philip Spalding, G. D. Braden, 
Herbert Ellis, J. W. Hammond, A. B. 
Harlow, E. M. Beals, Jr., and R. Doherty. 

Four weeks intervened between the 
close of the football season and the open- 
ing of the hockey season. During that 
time the senior class elected as its per- 
manent officers and various committees 
the following: First Marshal, Richmond 
Keith Kane, of Newport, R.I.; Second 
Marshal, John Fiske Brown, Jr., of Ply- 
mouth; Third Marshal, Richard Chute, of 
Boston; Treasurer, Richard Robertson 
Higgins, of Winchester; Secretary, Myles 
Pierce Baker, of Cambridge; Class Com- 
mittee, Edward Francis Goode, of Bos- 
ton; Charles Clark Macomber, of New- 
tonville; Album Committee, Harold 
Cabot, of Concord; Richard Ammi Cut- 





ter, of Salem; Frederick Shattuck White- 
side, of Portland, Oregon; Class Day 
Committee, Melville Pratt Baker, of 
Wellesley Hills, Arthur Joseph Conlon, of 
Winchester, John Crocker, of Fitchburg, 
Mitchell Gratwick, of New York City, 
Frederick Howard Hovey, Jr., of Mont- 
clair, N.J., Louis Butler McCagg, of New 
York City, Charles Alfred Tierney, of 
Dorchester; Ivy Orator, Joseph Alger, 
Jr., of Brockton; Orator, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga.; Poet, Wil- 
liam Whitman, 3d, of Boston; Odist, 
William Ellery Sedgwick, Jr., of Stock- 
bridge; Chorister, Howard Elliott, Jr., of 
New York City. 

One hundred and twenty-seven as- 
pirants for the hockey team reported in 
December to Coach William H. Claflin, 
15. For three weeks they drilled in the 
new six-man game, and the squad was 
gradually cut down to about twenty men. 
In the first game against an inexperi- 
enced team from St. Paul’s School, Har- 
vard showed good team-work and fight 
and won, 8 goals to 1. They lost to To- 
ronto, 6-1, but defeated Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Princeton, and M.I.T. George 
Owen, ’23, captain, was the outstanding 
member of last year’s team who returned 
this year. With him were Mitchell Grat- 
wick, ’22, defense, J. M. Martin, ’22, 
Donald Angier, ’22, and C. W. Baker, 
Jr., '22, forwards. R. R. Higgins, ’22, 
won the position of goal tender. The com- 
bination that has best seemed to deserve 
the title of “the team” is composed of 
Higgins at goal, Owen and W. E. Crosby, 
24, defense, Baker, Martin, and G. G. 
Walker, ’24, in the forward line. Pressing 
these men closely for positions are D. 
Angier, Nelson Cabot, ’24, Corliss La- 
mont, ’24, Joseph Larocque, Jr., ’23, Grat- 
wick, S. C. Graves, ’24, and V. S. Hill, 
24. J. G. Flint, ’23, is second choice at 
goal. 

The Freshman hockey team won five 
out of its first six games, defeating Mal- 
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den High, Dartmouth Freshmen, Middle- 
sex, Cambridge Latin, and Arlington 
High, and losing to Andover. R. S. Hum- 
phrey, ’21, was coach; Clark Hodder was 
captain — the third successive Freshman 
captain to come from Newton High 
School. 

Coach Edward Wachter called out the 
basketball men in the middle of Novem- 
ber to begin their four months’ season. 
The prospects were unusually bright. 
Last year he had to start the sport going 
at the University: this year he found all 
but two of last year’s veterans back to 
form a strong nucleus. One of those two 
was ex-Captain J. R. Tolbert, Jr., 2 L, 
who is acting as assistant coach. Captain 
A. E. MacLeish, Jr., ’23, H. B. Tyson, 
23, R. W. Fitts, 23, and H. E. Feiring, 
23, held regular positions on last year’s 
team. The other letter men back are 
J. M. Hartley, 2d, 23, W. V. Miller, ’23, 
and John Pallo, ’23. Other members of 
the former squad and a strong group of 
last year’s Freshman players made up a 
large squad. Six out of the first ten games 
were victories. The five showed most sur- 
prising strength in defeating Worcester 
Tech by the score of 31 to 17 in a return 
game. Earlier in the season the Worcester 
team had won, 32 to 8. For two years this 
outfit has been the champion of New Eng- 
land. MacLeish at right forward; Lewis 
Gordon, ’24, left forward; Fitts, centre; 
Isadore Black, ’24, right guard; and J. L. 
Rudolfsky, ’24, left guard, made up the 
Harvard team in the winning game. 

Phi Beta Kappa in November held two 
elections. In the first Harry Nadell, ’22, 
of Paterson, N.J., was elected First Mar- 
shal, and William Thomas Salter, 1M, of 
Milton, Second Marshal. In the second 
election the annual Junior Eight and 
Senior Twenty-Two were chosen to mem- 
bership. The list of these men follows: 
Junior Eight: Albert Harold Blatt, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Frank Walter 
Coyne, of Scranton, Pa.; Frederick Hales 
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Drake, of Watertown; Henry Jacob 
Friendly, of Elmira, N.Y.; William Jo- 
seph Maier, Jr., of Huntington, W.Va.; 
Garrett Mattingly, of Allegan, Mich.; 
Charles Edwin Teeter, Jr., of Newark, 
N.J.; Jeffries Wyman, Jr., of Wellesley 
Hills. Senior Twenty-Two: Mortimer 
Louis Anson, of New York City; William 
Russell Barker, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
George Clark Belden, of Brookline; John 
Enrietto, of Spring Valley, Ill.; Duncan 
Pomeroy Ferguson, of Newton; Eliot 
Dole Hutchinson, of Lowell; Benjamin 
Franklin Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga.; Jacob 
Coleman Kelson, of Springfield; Bernard 
Osgood Koopman, of Cambridge; Barton 
Hay Kuhns, of Omaha, Neb.; Mark Fal- 
con Lesses of Salem; Wheeler Glass Lov- 
ell, of Cleveland, O.; Frederick Theo- 
dore Pratt, of West Newton; Edward 
Roberts, of Dorchester; George Brooke 
Roberts, of Bala, Pa.; Lazarus Rubin, of 
Boston; Daniel Heckert Sanders, of South 
Bend. Ind.; Frederick Temple Sherwood, 
of Buffalo, N.Y.; Richard Oscar Spero, of 
Boston; Otto John Teegen, of Davenport, 
Ia.; Benjamin Arthur Trustman, of Bos- 
ton; Leonard Wheeler, Jr., of Worcester. 
The society has also reéstablished its 
Tutoring Bureau designed to afford free 
assistance by its members to Freshmen 
and transferred students who are on pro- 
bation or in serious difficulty with their 
studies. This bureau goes, in a way, hand- 
in-hand with the reorganization of the 
System of Senior Advisers for the same 
groups of students. This year the Seniors 
have been given more power to enable 
them to give really constructive aid. Re- 
lations were made closer between their 
activities, their advisers, and the College 
Office. 

Among the other winter elections are 
those of the Advocate, Lampoon, and Dra- 
matic Club. The Advocate elected the 
following: President, Marshall Ayres 
Best, ’23, of Evanston, IIl.; Secretary, 
Theodore Morrison, 23, of Lynn; Pegasus, 
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Robert Cameron Rogers, ’23, of Cam- 
bridge; Treasurer, Hartwell Pond, '23, of 
Neponset; Editors, Horatio Colony, 2d, 
22, of Keene, N.H.; Harry Kay Behn, 
Jr., 22, of Phoenix, Ariz.; Merle Estes 
Colby, °24, of Taylorville, Ill.; Business 
Editors, John Carroll Buchanan, ’24, of 
Boston; Kellogg Gary, ’24, of Chicago, 
Ill. A new position, that of Business 
Manager, was created and William Alex- 
ander Gordon, 3d, ’24, was elected to the 
office. 

Thirteen new members were elected to 
the Lampoon. From the writing and draw- 
ing competition the-men were: Richard 
Dodge Gerould, ’24, of Cambridge; Francis 
van Wyck Mason, ’24, of Winnetka, IIl.; 
Walter Thomas Prendergast, '22, of Ma- 
rion, O.; Benjamin Manson Rice, ’24, of 
Dover; Francis Wenderoth Saunders, 
*24, of Boston. From the business com- 
petition, the men elected were: George 
Moss Kendall, ’24, of Bridgewater; John 
McKinstry Kimball, ’24, of Portland, 
Me.; Edwin Katte Merrill, ’24, of Bedford 
Hill, N.Y.; Frank Manning Seamans, Jr., 
24, of Weston; James Bentley Squier, 
3d, 24, of New York City; Theodore Ly- 
man Turney, Jr., ’24, of Yonkers, N.Y.; 
Edward de Witt Walsh, ’23, of New York 
City; Henry Wheeler, Jr., °24, of Boston. 

The Dramatic Club elected both a new 
slate of officers and 14 new members. The 
officers elected were: President, John Ma- 
son Brown, ’23, of Louisville, Ky.; Vice- 
President, Bertram Kimball Little, ’23, 
of Salem; Secretary, Ralph de Someri 
Childs, ’24, of Kansas City, Mo.; Treas- 
urer, Howard Phillips, ’23, of Orlando, 
Fla.; Art Director, Donald Mitchell Oen- 
slager, ’23, of Harrisburg, Pa. The follow- 
ing were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee: William Howell Wells, ’23, of 
Upper Montclair, N.J.; Randal Cayford 
Burrell, ’24, of Newton. The names of 
the new members and the departments to 
which they belong follow: Acting, Charles 
Alfred Fritz, 1G, of Westville, O.; Ken- 
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neth Ormsby- Mott-Smith, ’22, of Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.; Conrad Salinger, ’23, of 
Brookline. Prompting, William Freder- 
ick Woodfield, ’23, of Morristown, N.J. 
Properties, John Jerome Drew, ’23, of 
New York, N.Y.; Marcial Primitivo 
Lichauco, ’23, of Manila, P.]. Stage, 
Edward Warner Baldwin, ’23, of Hemp- 
stead, L.I., N.Y.; Dudley Winthrop Hal- 
lett, '24, of Dorchester. Business and 
Publicity, Richard Stoddard Aldrich, 
’25, of Brookline; Ralph de Someri Childs, 
24, of Kansas City, Mo.; Roswell Herring 
Chrisman, ’23, of Albuquerque, N.M.; 
William Heston McPherson, ’23, of Co- 
lumbus, O. Lighting, Donald Stralem, ’24, 
of New York, N.Y. Orchestra, Rodney 
Winfred Long, ’22, of Cambridge. 

The undergraduate during the late fall 
and winter had a varied assortment of 
student plays to claim his interest. For 
its 36th annual performance the Cercle 
Francais presented Le Mariage Forcé, by 
Moliére, Le Passant, by Francois Coppée, 
and L’Eté de la Saint Martin, by Meilhac 
and Halévy. The proceeds of the per- 
formances were donated to the American 
Committee for Devastated France. 

The 47 Workshop produced two groups 
of plays. The first was composed of the 
four-act play entitled Makers of Light, by 
F. L. Day, 2G, a graduate of Yale in 1914. 
In the second production were given two 
one-act plays: His Chance, written by 
Mrs. C. Antoinette Wood, and Green 
Glass, by R. L. Wayne, 2G. 

In November the Dramatic Club re- 
vived the Japanese play Noh Hogaromo 
which it presented with so much success 
last spring. Later the Club offered for its 
annual production The Violins of Cre- 
mona, by Francois Coppée, and The 
Witch's Mountain, by Julio Sanchez Gar- 
del. Both the settings were designed by 
D. M. Oenslager, ’23. 

The Pi Eta Club’s play was Don’t Mind 
if I Do, written by H. K. Behn, ‘22, and G. 
G. Benedict, ’23, the music by M. H. Dill, 
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2S.L.A., A. A. Fiske, Jr., °22, L. A. Har- 
low, '23, and H. E. Scott, Jr., ’22. 

Under the leadership of Walter Piston, 
24, the Pierian Sodality Orchestra was 
revived and has entered the field of true 
musical art, held until now exclusively by 
the Glee Club. The Sodality with a com- 
plete symphony orchestra of 75 pieces 
made a successful trip with stops at Prov- 
idence, Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
and the National Theatre, Washington, 
D.C.; its work received high praise. 

The Glee Club gave two concerts in 
Symphony Hall, one in December with 
Miss Sophie Braslau as assisting soloist; 
the second on February 16 with Miss 
Frieda Hempel, prima donna formerly 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
soloist. 

Four men in the University were 
awarded Rhodes Scholarships for next 
year. The competition, held in 32 States, 
was unusually keen, with over 500 con- 
testants. The successful Harvard men 
were: George Malcolm Fooshee, ’21, of 
Dayton, Tenn.; William Joseph Maier, 
Jr., ’23, of Huntington, W.Va.; Daniel 
Heckert Sanders, ’22, of South Bend, Ind.; 
and Royall Henderson Snow, ’20, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The #500 Freshman Scholarship of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, the most coveted prize available 
for New England students entering the 
University, was awarded to James Roger 
Shields, of East Jaffrey, N.H. He en- 
tered College this fall from Exeter where 
he was one of the first five of a class of 
150. He was one of fifty candidates con- 
sidered by the Scholarship Committee 
having charge of the award. 

To prepare the way for the Annual 
Prom of the Junior Class a committee was 
appointed of the following men: Chair- 
man, Edwin Sibley Webster, of Chestnut 
Hill; Treasurer, Henry Pratt Upham 
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Harris, of New York City; \ssistant 
Treasurer, Bertram Kimball Little, of 
Salem; Harvard Union, Sheridan Logan, 
of St. Joseph, Mo.; Music, Warwick Pot- 
ter Scott, of Lansdowne, Pa.; Patronesses, 
Henry Sturgis Morgan, of New York 
City; Invitations, Joseph Sill Clark, Jr., 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Furniture, Donald 
Fairfax Bush, Jr., of New York City. 

R. Heber Howe, ’01, has been appointed 
General Rowing Supervisor. Last year 
he had charge of the Freshman squad and 
Freshman crew. This year he will be in 
charge of all branches, and will have un- 
der him a corps of assistants. 

The Liberal Club took a leading part in 
promoting the great Student Mass Meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall at which twelve col- 
leges were represented. Speeches were 
heard from M. Maurice Casenave, Signor 
Giuseppe Gentile, Dr. John Mez; a vote 
was taken endorsing the resolution: “That 
a Conference of the Powers including 
Russia and Germany, which shall deal 
with the economic consequences of the 
peace, is the logical sequence of the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference; and that such a 
Conference is fundamental to the civiliza- 
tion of Europe and the prosperity of the 
United States.” During the course of the 
Disarmament Conference at Washington 
the Liberal Club held meetings addressed 
by well-known authorities to discuss the 
various aspects of disarmament. It also 
held in the Union a miniature Disarma- 
ment Conference with addresses given by 
men chosen to represent the seven chief 
countries at the Conference Table. 

The most prominent speakers at the 
Union during the last three months were 
Homer Cummings on “ Popular Reactions 
in the Struggle for Peace”; General Ar- 
mando Diaz, Count Ilya Tolstoy on 
“Russia,” and Admiral Sims on “ Naval 
Operations during the War and the Na- 
ture of Future Naval Warfare.” 
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THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts, 


CLASS SECRETARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The annual Meeting and dinner of this 
Association will be held in the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Thursday, April 27, 
1922, at 7 P.M. 

A. J. Garceau 
Secretary 


1850 
The Harvard Club of Rhode Island, 


holding its annual dinner in Providence 
Jan. 16, 1922, sent the following tele- 
gram to Dr. Horatio R. Storer of New- 
port, the only surviving member of the 
Class: “The members of the Harvard 
Club of Rhode Island assembled to- 
night for their annual dinner extend 
their heartiest congratulations and 
good wishes to Harvard’s oldest living 
graduate.” 


1856 
A committee of the Bench and Bar 
of Louisiana has presented the following 
memorial: 


Carteton Hen, for years the Nestor of the 
Louisiana Bar, was born in the city of New Orleans, 
January 1, 1836, and died, in his native city,on the 
14th of August, 1921. 


He was the son of Dr. Thomas Hunt and Aglae 
Carleton, the daughter of a former Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana. 

In youth, he was a student at Harvard, and grad- 
uated from that venerable and celebrated institu- 
tion with the Class of 1856. Returning to his native 
city, he prepared himself, at the Law Department 
of the University of Louisiana, for the duties of that 
profession in which bers of his family had at- 
tained to eminence, and in which he also was to 
achieve distinction. He was admitted to the bar in 
1858. 

Nature had gifted him with vigorous intellect 
and this advantage he improved by assiduous study, 
not confining himself to professional reading, but 
gathering treasure from other fields of learning and 
of literature. 

He was an accomplished scholar. Thoroughly at 
home in the use of the French tongue, he was as con- 
versant with the law and literature of France, as 
with the Codes of Louisiana apd his Shakespeare. 
He was a fluent reader of Gree}. and Latin, the an- 
cient corner-stones upon which was built the erudi- 
tion of the literati and philosophers of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, whom he rivaled in 
knowledge and information, and exemplified, to our 
enlightenment, in this first quarter of our own cen- 
tury. Appreciating the capabilities of his native 
speech, the English, he strove for, and he attained 
to, excellence in that rich language. In composition 
he would deliberate as to the choice of a word, as to 
its appropriateness, and would pause to consider the 
due location or rhythm of a phrase. He was ambi- 
tious to be an adept in English, and, if we may so ex- 
press it, this verbal cult was with him so great that, 
not only in formal speech and writing, and in ad- 
dresses on occasions of public ceremony, but even 
in ordinary discourse, he would clothe his thoughts 
in words of dignity and beauty. 

The pursuit of his profession was with him a labor 
of love, and to the preparation of his cases he would 
bring industrious research, exploring to its founda- 
tion the history of a legal principle which he sought 
to apply. He was the advocate, as well as the ex- 
emplar, of a high standard of professional educa- 
tion; and of a diligent discharge of a counsellor’s 
duties. Therefore, he was engaged in many of the 
most important litigations brought before the courts 
of Louisiana. 

For a number of years he was a member of the 
law faculty of the University of Louisiana, being 
Professor of Admiralty and International Law, and 
subsequently of the Civil Law. To the civil law he 
brought the admiration of a scholar and the filial 
devotion of a native Louisianian. For a while he 
was the Dean of this department. He was the de- 
voted friend to education and rendered valuable 
services to the University of Louisiana, in apprecia- 
tion whereof he received from that university the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. He possessed great di- 
dactic power. Apart from his enlightened view of 
education in general, family association may have 
heightened his interest in the University of Louisi- 
ana His father, Dr. Thomas Hunt, was one of the 
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founders of the Medical College of Louisiana, the 
germ of the University of Louisiana, which devel- 
oped into Tulane University; and his uncle, Ran- 
dell Hunt, was a member of the first faculty of the 
Law Department of the University of Louisiana. 

He served one term in Congress as Representa- 
tive from the First Congressional] District of Louisi- 
ana. In Federal politics he was a pronounced Na- 
tionalist. 

During the Second Administration of Mayor 
Joseph A. Shakespeare, Mr. Hunt was City At- 
torney of New Orleans. 

His treatment of his assistants, while in charge of 
that office, was an exemplification of one of the fin- 
est attributes in Mr. Hunt’s character. That was 
his affectionate disposition and kindliness to all 
young people; these he would always strive to en- 
tertain and instruct. In the case of his assistants, 
he sought to pleasantly instill in them self-reliance, 
and to draw out their latent forces, by putting them 
in charge of cases in which he would be their coun- 
sellor, and effacing himself in the presentations be- 
fore the courts, would teach them to be self-poised 
and efficient in the discharge of their duties. 

He was tendered the office of Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of our State, by Governor Wiltz, 
who, upon its being declined by Mr. Hunt, be- 
stowed it upon Judge Charles E. Ferner 

He was the choice of President Harrison for the 
Federal Circuit Court, but the “* Mafia” incident in 
New Orleans, in March, 1891, which led to compli- 
cations with the Italian Government, precluded the 
selection of a Federal Judge, at that time, from this 
city. This appointment would have been more ac- 

ceptable to him, probably, than any other, and his 
friends regretted that he should have been sacrificed 
to this political scruple. 

A prominent characteristic was his deference 
towards courts of justice; in appearing before the 
court, he was scrupulous that even his attire should 
manifest his respect. He was tall of stature; of dig- 
nified and prepossessing bearing, having the charm 
of refined and exquisite politeness, he was sensi- 
tive as to self-respect. He loved truth and scorned 
a lie. 

He was a man of deeply religious temperament, 
devoid of intolerance, not narrowed by creed. He 
relied upon the precepts of Christianity and realized 
their necessity in enduring the sorrows of life. 

He encountered with serenity the approach of old 
age, talking calmly of the close of life. He was not 
of those who would find in age excuse to abandon 
activity and seek rest in leisure. Rather, until the 
end, would he wish to be employed in work which 
would tax to the uttermost his intellectual faculties. 

He was a man well read in the history of his coun- 
try, deeply versed in its political history. He re- 
joiced in the strength and majesty of our Republic. 
He exulted in the proud position she has won 
among the nations. 

It was a privilege to converse with him, not only 
for the instruction which he gave, but because by 
his words one was uplifted to a loftier plane of be- 
in 


g. 
He sought the enlightenment of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and endowed his profession with the splendor 
of a great example. 

To his bereaved widow and sorrowing sons, the 
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Bench and Bar of Louisiana extend their affection- 
ate, heartfelt sympathies. 
James D. Hitt 
Chairman 
Hy. Renspaw 
Epcar Grama 


1860 
Joun T. Morss, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairtield St., Boston 

Henry Dean Atwood was born in 
Taunton, Jan. 29, 1839, the son of 
Charles Richmond Atwood and Susan 
Padelford (Dean) Atwood; both the 
Atwoods and the Deans being old and 
well-known Taunton families. From 
the, Bristol Academy at Taunton, he 
went up in 1856 for the Harvard Col- 
lege examinations, was admitted to the 
Freshman Class, and was graduated in 
due course in 1860. He then returned 
to his native city where he was to pass 
his life, and a very busy, active, and 
creditable life it was to be; for Atwood 
touched life at many points, had many 
interests, was a much occupied and 
very popular man. After graduation 
he studied law with Isham Reed, a 
prominent lawyer of Bristol County, 
but turned from this profession to the 
more congenial activities of a business 
career. He was principally occupied 
with the management of the Phenix 
Manufacturing Company, a corpora- 
tion under control of his father, manu- 
facturing black lead crucibles; later 
he himself became treasurer. In 1899 
he sold the works of the Phenix 
Crucible Company, then owned by 
him, to the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, continuing after 
the merger to act as manager. He was 
also connected with the Dean Cotton 
and Machine Company, an enterprise 
conducted by his uncle, Robert E. 
Dean. He had charge also of some cru- 
cible works in New Jersey. He was 
president of the Taunton Land & Im- 
provement Company and treasurer of 
the Taunton Button Company; also 
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auditor of the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Company. In civic affairs, too, 
he was active, serving for several years 
upon the School Board of Taunton, and 
representing his ward upon the Board 
of Aldermen. Besides all these demands 
upon his time and vigor he played an 
important part in many societies and 
clubs. He was a member and a pust- 
master of a Masonic Lodge; a member 
of St. John’s Commandery of the 
Knights Templars; also of Aleppo Tem- 
ple, Mystic Shrine, of Providence. He 
was a member, and frequent contribu- 
tor to the records, of the Old Colony 
Historical Society. He belonged also to 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston. Having a strong 
taste for sportsmanship, he joined the 
Taunton Sportsman’s Club, and was 
the first president of the Bristol Club 
which succeeded to the earlier organiza- 
tion. He belonged also to the American 
Fur Company, a society of hunters and 
fishermen. He was treasurer of the 
Taunton Lodge of the Order of Elks. 
This is a long list, and yet I think that 
it does not contain by any means all 
the societies with which he was con- 
nected. It indicates a man of social 
temperament, of varied tastes, of \un- 
tiring activity, and of much popularity. 
Yet with all these matters for attention 
he was able to do no small amount of 
literary work. He wrote much poetry, 
and published a volume of collected 
pieces — “The Lost Arrows”; also a 
volume called — “Cape Cod Cran- 
berries’; and another, “Household 
Friends.” He wrote many articles for 
periodicals, among which may be men- 
tioned especially — “Tales from the 
Classics” and “The Death of King 
Philip,”’ the famous Indian chief; Colo- 
nel Church who commanded the ex- 
pedition against the Indians in that 
“war” was an ancestor of Atwood. 
He also wrote sundry “occasional” 


poems. Notable among these last 
named was the poem, the “Ode of 
Greeting,” which, by invitation, he 
wrote for a reception and dinner given 
to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company in London, upon the occasion 
of the visit of the Company to that city. 
The Prince of Wales was present at that 
famous banquet, and the poem was 
then and afterward highly commended. 
In 1902 Atwood reported his health as 
“fair to middling.” In 1903 he reported 
that he had retired from business. After 
prolonged years of illness, he died at 
Taunton, Nov. 29, 1921. He was mar- 
ried in Taunton, April 17, 1861, to Alice 
Brown Williams, daughter of Benjamin 
Franklin Williams and Martha (Brown) 
Williams, of that city, and who sur- 
vives him. Three children were born to 
them, Charles A. Atwood, M.D., now 
Medica] Examiner for that district; 
Harry C. Atwood, engaged in business 
with his father, and Anna Richmond 
Atwood, who died in 1894, at twenty 
years of age. — Charles Walter Swan 
was born in Lowell, Feb. 6, 1838. He 
was the son of Joshua and Olive (Jones) 
Swan. He entered with the Freshman 
Class at Harvard in 1856. His career 
in College was creditable in every re- 
spect. At the Commencement Exer- 
cises he delivered an essay on “The 
Poems of Gresset.” After graduation 
he entered the Harvard Medical School. 
When the war broke out, he had not, of 
course, received his diploma asan M.D., 
but offered himself for such service as 
was open to him. He was first made 
ward-master on a hospital transport 
ship, bringing disabled troops from the 
South to New York. Later he was 
employed as surgical dresser in one of 
the military hospitals at Washington. 
Returning to the Medical School, he 
got his degree on Commencement Day, 
1863, and was forthwith appointed 
Acting Assistant Surgeon in the Army, 
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and was detailed for service at the 
Camp at Readville. At the close of 
1863, he was appointed pathologist at 
the Boston City Hospital, and at the 
same time he established himself as a 
physician in Boston. Besides his pri- 
vate practice he held, from time to 
time, positions in hospitals and medical 
societies. Thus in April, 1865, he was 
appointed physician at the Channing 
Home, holding the position until some 
time in 1870. From 1864 to 1868 he was 
pathologist at the Boston City Hos- 
pital; from 1866 to 1869 he was physi- 
cian for “out-patients” of the same 
institution. In 1867-68 he was presi- 
dent of the Boylston Medical Society 
of the Harvard Medical School. In 
1865 and subsequent years he was Com- 
missioner of Trials. He was recording 
secretary of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society from 1868 to 1873, and there- 
after for several years their correspond- 
ing secretary and a councillor. In 1874 
and afterwards he was recording secre- 
tary of the Obstetrical Society of Bos- 
ton. In February, 1870, he was ap- 
pointed medical examiner, at Boston, 
for the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was also a member of the 
medical commission appointed to ex- 
amine into and report upon the sanitary 
qualities of the Sudbury, Mystic, Shaw- 
sheen, and Charles Rivers, then under 
consideration as sources for water sup- 
ply. In 1898 he removed from Boston 
to Brookline, and later returned to live 
in his native city of Lowell. In 1902 he 
reported, ‘* Health fair.”” The next year 
was worse: “ Health poor, incapacitat- 
ing me for professional work.”” In 1904 
it was more grievous yet: “Health no 
better; occupation gone; life monoto- 
nous, uneventful.” In fact, he was 
entering upon a long period of failing 
health and ultimately of distressing 
illness. It was not until Dec. 1, 1921, 
that death came at last as a truly wel- 
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come relief. He died at the home of his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Hammer, of 
Branford, Conn. Swan was married on 
June 24, 1869, to Harriet Winchester de 
Karajan, who was daughter of Cheva- 
lier Thomas Nicolaus de Karajan, ot 
Dresden, and Harriet Raymond ( Mears) 
de Karajan, of Boston. They had three 
children; Marion Nickerson Swan, born 
March 18, 1870, married in May, 1897, 
to Stephen S. Bartlett; Walter Buck- 
ingham Swan, born July 13, 1871; 
Edith Rosamond Swan, born August 
11, 1880. 


1862 
Dr. Artuor H. Nicuots, See. 
55 Mount Vernon St., Boston 

In the December number of the 
MaGazineg, the aggregate ages of the 
thirteen survivors of the Class were 
reported as 972 years. The figure 
should have been 1055 years. 


1863 
CuaRENCcE H. Denny, Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston 

John Orne Green, son of John Orne 
(Harv. 1817) and Jane (McBurney) 
Green, was born in Lowell, June 7, 
1841. He died in Boston, Jan. 5, 1922. 
He fitted for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. His father was a prominent 
physician in Lowell, and our classmate 
always had a taste for the natural sci- 
ences, more especially those connected 
with the practice of medicine, derived, 
as he supposed, from his father, and 
from seeing a great deal of medical 
practice. He had no doubts as to his 
calling in life. “It is my intention,” he 
wrote for the Class Book, “to begin the 
study of medicine as soon as I leave 
College, and to follow it as my profes- 
sion. I have already made some little 
progress during the Senior Year in the 
study of anatomy and physiology by 
myself.” After graduating he spent a 
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few months in his father’s office at 
Lowell, and then entered the Harvard 
Medical School. In 1866 he received 
his degree of M.D. and sailed for Ham- 
burg to pursue his medical studies in 
Europe. He spent four months in Dres- 
den and Berlin, studying the German 
language and attending lectures by 
distinguished professors. In 1867 he 
went to Vienna and began the more 
particular study of his specialty, the 
ear. He spent two months in Wiirz- 
burg, and afterwards visited Paris, 
London, and Dublin to perfect himself 
by observation and study. He returned 
home in April, 1868. He immediately 
settled in Boston, and began practice as 
a specialist for diseases of the ear. In 
1869 he was appointed University 
Lecturer in Otology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. He afterwards became Clin- 
ical Instructor in Otology in the Med- 
ical School, Aural Surgeon at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, and in March, 1887, 
he was appointed Aural Surgeon at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. In 
1888 he was made Clinical Professor of 
Otology in the Harvard Medical School, 
and Aural Surgeon of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary, in Boston. His writings were nu- 
merous, but entirely professional, in 
medical periodicals chiefly. His repu- 
tation was international. In the field 
of otology he was a pioneer. He retired 
in 1908, after forty years of active 
service. He had been member and 
councillor of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, president of the American 
Otological Society, member of the Bos- 
ton Society for Medical Observation, 
Boston Society of Medical Improve- 
ment, Boston Society of Medical Sci- 
ences. He had been a trustee in the 
Lowell Institution for Savings. After 
his retirement from practice Dr. Green 
passed the greater part of each year on 
his farm in southern New Brunswick, 


Canada, where he could freely indulge 
his tastes for botany and agriculture, 
and for animals tame and wild. The 
winters he passed at his house, 267 
Newbury Street, Boston, occupying 
himself chiefly with books and some 
business affairs, and enjoying the so- 
ciety of some congenial spirits at the 
Union Club, of which he was a member. 
James Green, the first of this family of 
Greens, was living in Charlestown in 
1634. He came from Mauldon, Essex 
Co., England, and afterwards settled, 
or settled in, Malden, Massachusetts. 
The first John Orne, or Horne, known 
to fame, lived in Salem in 1630. Our 
John Orne Green was never married, 
and none of his immediate family is 
living. He left a sister-in-law, Mrs. 
George T. Green, of Englewood, N.J., 
and two nephews and two nieces. 


1864 


Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

James Thompson Bixby died in 
Yonkers, N.Y., Dec. 26, 1921. He was 
born in Barre, July 30, 1843, the son of 
Clark Smith and Elizabeth (Clark) 
Bixby. He fitted for College at the 
Cambridge High School. In the fall of 
1867 he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School and received in 1870 the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity, being the first 
who ever received that degree at Har- 
vard. He was ordained Sept. 22, 1870, 
as pastor of the First Parish in Water- 
town. He subsequently held a similar 
position in the Unitarian Church of 
Belfast, Maine, and later in the Uni- 
tarian Church at Meadville, Pa. He 
was also Professor of Religious Philoso- 
phy in the Meadville Theological 
School. In 1883 he went abroad and 
studied at the Universities of Heidel- 
berg, Jena, and Leipzic, at the latter 
of which he received in 1885 the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. In January, 
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1887, he became pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Yonkers which position he 
held for seventeen years. He devoted 
much of his time to lecturing and lit- 
erary work. He was married Sept. 1, 
1870, to Emma Gibson, of Boston. 
She died March 20, 1902, and Feb. 24, 
1906, he was married to Clara Webster 
Parker, of Yonkers. 


1865 
Wiutam Rorcn, See. 
181 State St., Boston 
William Rotch has been elected Gov- 
ernor of the Society of Colonial Wars 
of Massachusetts. 


1870 
Tuomas B. Ticknor. Sec. 
Medfield 

Louis Curtis has been elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, to 
succeed the late Charles P. Bowditch, 
63. He is the 13th president of the 
company since it was organized in 1818. 
— Sandford Sidney Smith died at At- 
lantic City, N.J., Jan. 25. He was born 
in New York, April 15, 1849. After 
graduation he studied law in his father’s 
office in New York, and practised his 
profession in that city until his health 
failed. He was for nearly thirty years 
treasurer of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion, and also a vice-president. He was 
chairman of the building committee 
which erected the present home of the 
Association, and was a trustee of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


1871 
A. M. Barngs, See. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Nelson Slater Bartlett died at Boston 
Dec. 23, 1921. He was born in Boston 
April 11, 1848, and was the son of 
Matthew and Mary Eliza (Meads) 
Bartlett. He was fitted for College 
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under a private tutor. For several 
years after graduation he was actively 
engaged in the iron business in Boston 
under the name of N. S. Bartlett & 
Company, but in later years had retired 
from business and devoted himself to 
caring for property as trustee. He was 
a member of the Union Club of Boston, 
the Essex Country Club of Manchester, 
and the Eastern Yacht Club. He was 
married June 26, 1873, to Isabel H. 
Bullock, daughter of the Hon. Alex- 
ander Bullock. Mrs. Bartlett died Feb. 
5, 1896. Mr. Bartlett is survived by 
one daughter, Mrs. Edwin A. Board- 
man, and three sons, Matthew. A.B. 
1901; Nelson Slater, Jr., A.B. 1903, and 
Augustus George. 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

Louis Henry Parkhurst was born in 
Boston, Jan. 30, 1851, the son of Henry 
and Sarah (Wakefield) Parkhurst, and 
died at his home in Cambridge Jan. 8, 
1922. His family moved from Boston 
to Leominster in 1861, where he at- 
tended the High School. In 1866 he 
went to Lima, N.Y., and studied music, 
but the following year determined to fit 
for college at Leominster and entered 
Amherst College in July, 1868. He left 
Amherst in April, 1870, and entered 
Harvard the following June in the 
Junior year of the Class. He was a 
member of the Glee Club, a director of 
the Pierian Sodality, and was chosen 
Class Chorister. He was ardently fond 
of music and at our Class dinners played 
the accompaniments to the Class songs, 
and tried with all his enthusiasm to 
keep alive the slight spirit of song which 
for a time inspired the Class. On our 
Twentieth Anniversary he compiled 
“A Few Ancient Lays” for our use. 
After graduation he studied music for a 
year or more under the direction of 
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Eugene Thayer, the eminent organist 
in Boston. For five years following he 
was connected with the Boston School 
Committee and for three years was a 
junior master in the Boston Latin 
School. He then decided to go into 
business, and after some experience in 
leather and for eight years in the piano 
business, he became in 1892 a partner in 
the banking house of Webster F. Put- 
nam & Co., Boston, from which he re- 
tired in 1914 to give his attention to 
various trusts with which he was con- 
nected. He became a 32d degree Ma- 
son and was greatly interested in the 
fraternity in which he had held various 
offices. He was a member of the City 
Club, Boston, and while living in Dor- 
chester was a member of the Colonial 
Club. He was married Oct. 8, 1874, to 
Anna Dwight Field, who with his son, 
Laurence Henry Parkhurst, Harvard, 
1898, survives him. 


1873 
Wiu1am B. H. Dowss, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

There was a meeting of the Class at 
the Union Club, Boston, Jan. 12, 1922. 
J. F. Jackson was elected chairman and 
W. B. H. Dowse, secretary of this meet- 
ing. A committee was chosen to draw 
up resolutions on the death of Arthur 
Lovell Ware, the Class Secretary, and 
reported the following resolution: “The 
classmates of Arthur L. Ware wish to 
place on record their deep sense of loss, 
and their high appreciation of his serv- 
ices to the Harvard Class of 1873, of 
which he was secretary for nearly fifty 
years. Born May 30, 1851, he died 
Dec. 30, 1921. Conscientious in his 
performance of duty, and of sterling 
character, he proved himself a steady, 
dependable friend, brightening his re- 
lations with others by his playful hu- 
mor. His letters were always charming 
and winning. It was characteristic of 


him, that after his death, the class 
report for the fiftieth anniversary in 
1923 was found complete almost ready 
for the printer. To his family we send 
our deepest sympathy and share with 
them 


‘Proud griefs, that walk on earth, yet gaze above, 
Knowing that sorrow is but remem! ered love.’” 


Tucker DaLanp J. Laurence LavGuiin 
Rosert Grant Joun Murpock 
Grorce H. Lyman Duptey L. PickMan 
Class Committee 
It was voted to elect a Class Sec- 
retary, and upon vote being taken, 
W. B. H. Dowse was elected. — Am- 
brose Crosby Richardson was born at 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1851; he died Jan. 15, 
1922, at Williamsville, N.Y. His par- 
ents were Jackson and Abigail! (Crosby) 
Richardson. He took the A.B. degree 
cum laude,-in Classics summa cum 
laude; he was the fifth scholar of the 
Class. In 1873 he obtained a graduate 
scholarship and studied for a Ph.D. 
degree at Harvard for a year, when he 
went to the University of California, 
where for two years he was instructor in 
the classical department. From that 
time until his withdrawal from active 
life in 1908 he was engaged in teaching 
and private tutoring in Cambridge, 
where he was a resident graduate for 
two years, and elsewhere. At various 
times he taught at the following insti- 
tutions: temporary professor of Greek 
at Oberlin College, classical instructor 
at the Park Institute, Rye, N.Y., clas- 
sical teacher in the private school of 
Dr. Callisen in New York, classical 
assistant to Professor Pennell in the 
Buffalo, N.Y., Latin School, and teacher 
of ancient languages in the State Nor- 
mal School at Buffalo, a position he 
held for twelve years until his retire- 
ment from his profession. He was 
deeply interested in military matters 
and was charter member of a company 
of the National Guard, later Co. H, 
74th Infantry, and was made sergeant 
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and drill-master. In 1892 he served 
actively for nine days in suppressing a 
railroad strike. He was promoted to 
sergeant-major of the 2d Battalion of 
his regiment and honorably discharged 
upon application in 1897. He also 
organized a troop of Boy Scouts. He 
took an active interest in politics and 
civic affairs, and in this connection was 
a member of the Civil Service Reform 
Association and one of six to organize 
Good Government Clubs. He was sec- 
retary for his ward in Buffalo, instru- 
mental in introducing voting machines 
at elections, active in a campaign for 
obtaining for Buffalo a new charter on 
the Des Moines commission plan which 
was ultimately successful, induced 
Harvard to hold entrance examinations 
at Buffalo, and was interested in church 
settlement. He wrote frequently for 
the daily press upon topics of public 
moment, such as the ballot reform, 
preparedness, and in answer to pacifists. 
He was author of a campaign document 
distributed by Mugwumps, and wrote 
for the newspapers a description of a 
bicycle trip in Europe incidental to his 
foreign travels in 1906 and 1907. He 
published in Education, “ Methods of 
Classical Education,” and his views 
were substantially recommended by 
the Latin and Greek Conference of the 
National Education Association, in 
1893. During the war he served for 
three months with the Draft Appeals 
Board for the Western District of New 
York. He was a member of the Buffalo 
Vocal Club, the Liberal Club, the Uni- 
versity Club of Buffalo, the Guido 
Chorus, the Queen City Lodge F. and 
A. M., League of American Wheelmen, 
and the 74th Regiment Veterans Asso- 
ciation. 
1875 
Warren A. REep, Sec. 
Brockton 
Wallace Lowe Kimball died suddenly 
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of cerebral hemorrhage Dec. 7, 1921, at 
the Hale Hospital, Haverhill. He was 
the son of Leverett and Mary Lowe 
(Stevens) Kimball, born at Bradford, 
June 29, 1853. He fitted for College at 
Haverhill High School. After gradua- 
tion he was engaged in the jewelry 
business at Haverhill, in the firm of 
L. Kimball & Son. After the death of 
his father he was sole proprietor of the 
business, but retained the firm name. 
He was a member of the Haverhill 
Historical Society, the Fortnight Club, 
the Whittier Club, Pentucket Club, 
Sons of the American Revolution, and 
the Mayflower Descendants. He was a 
member and constant attendant of the 
First Church of Christ, Bradford, in 
which he had been for a considerable 
time clerk and member of the Board of 
Trustees. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Louise (West) Kimball. — V. Y. 
Bowditch has been elected medical 
director of the Sharon Sanatorium 
Corporation, and N. H. Stone has been 
elected secretary of the Corporation. 


1876 
E. H. Harpine, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Ralph Wormeley Curtis died Feb. 4, 
1922, at Beaulieu, France. Son of 
Daniel Sargent and Ariana Randolph 
(Wormeley) Curtis; born at Boston, 
Aug. 28, 1854; prepared for College at 
G. W. C. Noble’s School, Boston. In 
College he was the founder of “The 
Harvard Lampoon,” in February, 
1876. Just after graduation he went 
abroad, and worked in several ateliers 
in Paris for some years. He exhibited in 
the Salon and London Academy and in 
this country. For many years he re- 
sided with his parents in Palazzo Bar- 
bero, at Venice, and he traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and in the East. Mem- 
ber of the Cercle de l'Union Artistique, 
Paris, and of the Beef Steak Club, 
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London. He married Mrs. Lisa De 
Wolfe (née Colt) Rotch, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, June 6, 1897, and had 
three children: Sylvia, Marjorie Sar- 
gent, and Ralph Wormeley, Jr. — Leon- 
ard Jarvis Manning died Nov. 15, 1921, 
at his home in West Medford. Son of 
Joseph Cogswell and Rebecca Parkman 
Jarvis (Livermore) Manning; born at 
Baltimore, Md., May 11, 1856; pre- 
pared for College, — three years in 
George G. Carey’s Private School, in 
Baltimore, one year in the Cambridge 
High School. In April, 1877, he was 
appointed submaster in the Medford 
High School. February, 1903, elected 
principal of Medford High School. 
June, 1912, resigned principalship of 
High School, and accepted the position 
of Principal Emeritus and teacher in 
the School. June 1, 1911, raised to 
membership in Mount Hermon Lodge 
of A.F. and A.M. of Medford, and, on 
Dec. 14, became a member of Mystic 
Royal Arch Chapter. Member of Mas- 
sachusetts High School Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, Medford Historical Society, 
and Medford Unitarian Club. He was 
married Sept. 29, 1877, to Angeline 
True Clarke at Cleveland. She died 
July 3, 1912. — Dr. C. F. Thwing re- 
tired Nov. 11, 1921, as president of 
Western Reserve University, having 
served for thirty-one years as the head 
of that institution. —D. W. Aber- 
crombie, F. C. McDuffie, and J. T. 
Wheelwright have been appointed a 
committee to act with the Secretary in 
matters relating to the Class, at the 
Associated Harvard Clubs Meeting, in 
Boston and Cambridge, on June 16 
and 17, 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 
Andrew Hussey Allen died in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 15, 1921. He was 


born at New York, Dec. 6, 1856, and 
was fitted for College at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and after graduation 
studied law at the Columbia Law 
School. He held several offices in the 
Department of State until July, 1882. 
He was disbursing agent of the Court of 
Alabama Claims from 1882 to 1885, and 
a member of the United Board on Geo- 
graphic Names from 1890 to 1905. In 
1889 he became chief of the Bureau of 
Rolls and Library in the State Depart- 
ment, a position which he held until 
1905 when he resigned. During this 
period he edited the Documentary 
History of the Constitution of the 
United States, and published various 
papers relating to the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the United States. In 1893 he 
inaugurated and edited to its conclu- 
sion the Bulletin of Rolls and Library 
as a medium for publication of cata- 
logues, indices, and important papers 
of the national archives. He also wrote 
papers on the official relations of the 
United States with the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, historical archives of the Depart- 
ment of State, methods of recognition 
of foreign governments and foreign 
states by the government of the United 
States, and on the diplomacy of the 
World War. After his resignation from 
the State Department he lived for a 
while in Cambridge, and since then has 
spent a considerable amount of his time 
in Europe and most of his winters in 
Washington. He was a member of the 
Academy of Political Science and of 
the New Oxford-Cambridge Club of 
London. He was never married. 


1879 
SaMvEL C. Bennett, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 
Crawford has established a scholarship 
in memory of his son Lindsay Crawford, 
of the Class of ’23. The scholarship will 
be awarded annually by the Corporation 
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to some student who has been graduated 
from the senior class at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and has entered Harvard Col- 
lege or the Harvard Engineering School. 
The Trustees of the Academy will nomi- 
nate students to whom the aid of a schol- 
arship is important, and the award will be 
made to such nominee as shall show “the 
greatest total promise from the joint 
standpoints of distinction in studies, 
strength of character, and _ vigorous 
health.” The amount awarded will be 
the annual income, not exceeding $400, 
of a fund of $8000, and will be awarded to 
the recipient only in his Freshman year. 
Lindsay Crawford, ’23, prepared for Har- 
vard at Phillips Exeter Academy from 
which he was graduated in June, 1919. 
He was a student in the Harvard Engin- 
eering School at the time of ‘his death, 
which occurred at the Stillman Infirmary 
in Cambridge Oct. 14, 1921. — Anthony, 
who has been for many years the Asso- 
ciate Medical Examiner for the 4th Essex 
District of Massachusetts, has been ap- 
pointed Medical Examiner in that Dis- 
trict. — Burr is in Paris where he and 
members of his family are living for the 
present. 


1880 
Joun Woopscry, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Hon. W. S. Andrews was elected 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of New 
York at the recent state election, in 
spite of opposition aroused by his deci- 
sion against the state bonus law which 
was declared unconstitutional. Judge 
Andrews had served as Justice of the 
New York Supreme Court from 1900 
until 1917, when he was removed by 
the Governor to the Court of Appeals 
which is the highest court of New York 
State. — Daniel Walter Lord was born 
at Kennebunkport, Maine, Oct. 29, 
1854, and died in Portland, Maine, 
Jan. 20, 1922. He was the son of Daniel 
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Walker and Lydia (Patterson) Lord. 
He prepared for College at Phillips 
Andover Academy and at the Malden 
High School. He left College at the end 
of the Junior year to engage in business. 
He was for a time in the employ of the 
New York & Boston Despatch Express 
Company. In 1881 he went to Mexico 
and was for several years in the audit- 
ing department of the Mexican Central 
Railroad at Mexico City. In 1883 and 
1884 he was in the employ of the Mexi- 
can National Railway, then in the 
course of construction, during which 
time he saw considerable of the coun- 
try. In 1885 he returned to Boston and 
was employed in the auditing depart- 
ment of the New York & New England 
Railroad for the next two years. In the 
fall of 1887 he went to California and 
in the following April joined the Hem- 
enway Archeological Expedition with 
which he remained until the summer of 
1889 when the field work was discon- 
tinued. This expedition was in the 
charge of Frank H. Cushing and the 
work was conducted in New Mexico 
and included a most interesting study 
of the Zufii Indians. In 1893 Lord be- 
came assistant examiner in the United 
States Patent Office which position he 
continued to hold until his death. He 
made his home in Washington and was 
for a time vice-president of the Har- 
vard Club of that city. During the past 
year Lord began to suffer from a weak- 
ness of the heart and finally he went 
to St. Barnabas Hospital at Portland 
where he could be near his sister. Dur- 
ing these last weeks his mind turned 
constantly to his memories of his class- 
mates and he read and re-read the 
recent Class Report. He was also much 
touched by the flowers sent him at 
Christmas by a thoughtful classmate in 
the name of the Class. Burial services 
were held in Portland and he was buried 
in the family tomb at Kennebunkport. 
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Lord never married. He is survived by 
his sister, Miss Mary P. Lerd, of Port- 
land. — George White Merrill was 
born at Methuen, Dec. 1, 1858, and 
died at his home in Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Jan. 4, 1922. He was the son of 
Moses and Sarah Ann (White) Merrill. 
His father was for twenty-five years 
head master of the Boston Latin School 
and it was in that school that the son 
prepared for College. After graduating 
from Harvard, Merrill did some tutor- 
ing and library work and was for a time 
engaged in a manufacturing business. 
He found, however, his real vocation 
when he succeeded his father as clerk 
of the Old South Society of Boston. 
For twenty years he filled this office and 
other offices connected with the church 
and its activities with such faithfulness 
and capacity as to call for special recog- 
nition. Dr. George A. Gordon, the 
Minister of the Old South Church, 
writes of him: “Mr. Merrill was a 
scholar both by inheritance and by the 
sternest self-discipline. Accuracy was 
the law of his whole being, in things 
small and great. This excelJence was 
the demand both of his mind and his 
character; it rose up out of his homage 
to the fact and his obligation under it. 
Never physically strong, he bore this 
limitation with quiet but unfailing 
courage and in his lengthened invalid- 
ism at the end of his life, this great 
quality showed forth as pure heroism. 
He combined rare gentleness with a 
firmness equally rare and with a reserve 
that was almost shyness, the capacity 
for much happiness in the society of 
friends, a capacity for the deepest and 
warmest affection. His reverence for 
goodness wherever found was the wit- 
ness of his refined and lofty nature. 
Humor of the most delightful sort was 
always at hand to fill with its sunshine 
al] his serious moods. His chief service 
was rendered as an official of the Old 


South Church and Society in Boston. 
This service was abundant, unceasing, 
and of great value. He will be long re- 
membered both in the Church and in 
the Society for his work and his high 
personal worth.” Merrill never en- 
joyed rugged health, and about a year 
ago he began to fail gradually in strength 
and seemed unable to recuperate. He 
bore his trial of sickness with great pa- 
tience and met the end with resigna- 
tion. He is survived by two sisters, 
Miss Annie G. Merrill and Mrs. Chris- 
tie M. Pingree with whom he had made 
his home for many years. He was un- 
married. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, See. 
24 Chestnut St. Boston 

The Fortieth Anniversary Report, 
after delays due to the printers’ strike, 
appeared in the fall. The secretary asks 
that he be informed of any errors or 
omissions which may be discovered by 
members of the Class. — James Bett- 
ner Ludlow, who died a few days before 
our reunion in June, to which he had 
intended to come, had sent his contri- 
bution to the Report. It stands as he 
sent it, the date of his death only being 
added. His classmates will echo the 
words of the writer of a letter in the 
New York Times: “James Ludlow had 
a genius for friendship. His other es- 
timable qualities, the purity and up- 
rightness of his character, his social 
nature, his hospitality, his cordial greet- 
ing, his handsome personality, the fact 
that he was a gentleman of refinement 
and culture and of the best social posi- 
tion, would have made for him hosts of 
friends everywhere. But it was the 
quality, the character, of his friendship 
which was so exceptional. Apparently 
he kept each and every one of his 
friends always in mind. In the midst 
of a very busy life there was no exer- 
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tion, whether great or small, he would 
not make for a friend. His great delight 
was to try to think what would give 
pleasure, and, the conclusion reached, 
to act at once.” — George Knowles 
Swinburne, who died suddenly at Rye, 
N.Y., July 23, 1921, while playing 
tennis, was born in Newport, R.I., Nov. 
21, 1858, the son of Daniel Thomas and 
Harriet (Knowles) Swinburne. He 
entered College from the Rogers High 
School of Newport. His medical degree 
was from Columbia in 1885. In 1882 
he was a student at Heidelberg, and in 
1889 at Vienna. He spent his life in the 
practice of his profession in New York, 
where his abilities as physician and 
surgeon were well known and recog- 
nized. His devoted labors on the East 
Side, as surgeon to the Good Samaritan 
Dispensary, were untiring, and an in- 
spiration to others. He was married in 
Boston in 1889 to Lena Woodward, 
who died in 1917. In his “life” he 
writes of his trips to Europe with Mrs. 
Swinburne, in 1913 and 1914. He wasa 
member of the Harvard Club of New 
York, of the University and Century 
Clubs of that city, of the New York 
Athletic Club, and of many medical 
societies. — William Binney died sud- 
denly at Watch Hill, R.1., Aug. 8, 1921. 
He was born in Hopelands, Potowomut, 
R.I., July 31, 1858. His father was 
William Binney, and his mother, before 
her marriage, Charlotte Hope Goddard. 
Binney prepared for College with a 
tutor, and left College at the end of our 
Sophomore year, receiving his degree, 
out of course, in 1906. He passed his 
life in his native state, and in the busi- 
ness which he entered upon leaving 
College, that of banker and stockbro- 
ker. He was a partner in the firm of 
Wilson, Slade & Co. He was married in 
the year of our graduation, to Harriet 
da Costa Rhodes, and he is survived by 
his wife, and two married daughters, 
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Mrs. Howard C. Richmond and Mrs. 
Barnes Newberry. There are five 
grandchildren. He was a member of 
the Hope Club, the Squantum Associa- 
tion, the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, and the Naval Institute. — 
Boies Penrose was the son of Richard 
Alexander Fullerton and Sarah Han- 
nah (Boies) Penrose. He was born in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1860, and died at 
Washington, Dec. 31, 1921. He was 
prepared for College by tutors. After 
graduation, he studied Jaw in the office 
of Wayne MacVeagh, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1883, practising law there- 
after as a member of the firm of Page, 
Allinson & Penrose. He began his po- 
litical career in 1884, as a member of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives. For ten years, from 1886, he was 
State Senator; and from 1897 until the 
time of his death represented his State 
in the Senate of the United States. 
During these years he was active on the 
Republican National Committee, and 
in the National Conventions of his 
party. The story of his life is part of 
the political history of Pennsylvania 
and of the Nation. His relations with 
his classmates, whether in College or in 
the years since graduation, have been 
of th slightest, and he had never been 
an attendant at our Class reunions. — 
Arnold Thayer, who died in New York 
City, Jan. 9, 1922, was born in Brooklyn, 
June 25, 1858. He was the son of 
George Alexander and Jane (Jones) 
Thayer. He came to College, solitary, 
having been prepared by tutors, and 
left at the end of our Sophomore year, 
without having become known to many 
of his classmates. He entered immedi- 
ately into his father’s firm, which, under 
the name of Campbell and Thayer, was 
engaged in the manufacture of linseed 
oil. Thayer became a partner in the 
firm in 1882, and had continued ever 
since in the same business. — Howard 
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Elliott continues to be a prolific writer 
on matters concerning the railroads. 
His remarks before the I.C.C., “The 
Railway Inquiry in the Matter of 
Rates, etc.,”” and his “Jay Cooke, 
Duluth, and the Northern Pacific,” 
are interesting reading; and his address 
at our dinner in June, “‘ Harvard Train 
1881,” has had wide circulation. — 
Merritt Starr published in the Harvard 
Law Review an important paper, en- 
titled “ Navigable Waters of the United 
States — State and National Control.” 
~— Livingstone Hunt is a rear-admiral. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunninauam, See. 
851 Marlborough St., Boston 

The usual dinner was held at the 
Harvard Club of New York on Friday, 
Dec. 9, ten men being present. — The 
Class will celebrate its fortieth anni- 
versary next June, and plans to have a 
lunch at a country club, a dinner in 
Boston, and possibly also a musical 
evening. — Dr. Homer Gage has been 
made a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Overseers. — 
C. F. Mason, who has been Bursar at 
Harvard since June, 1888, retires fram 
this position in June, 1922, taking a 
Sabbatical half-year from December, 
1921. — Prof. G. L. Kittredge received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on Oct. 
18, 1921, from McGill University. 
Montreal, at the “‘Special convocation 
in connection with the centennial cele- 
bration” of the University. — Rev. 
J. McG. Foster on Jan. 22 resigned the 
rectorship of the Church of the Messiah 
in Boston, on the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the date on which he became 
rector. He is temporarily filling the 
position of rector of St. Mark’s Church 
at Washington, D.C. Last summer, 
during the absence of Bishop Lawrence, 
he represented the Bishop in the ad- 
ministrative work of the Diocese of 


Massachusetts. — Early in January 
Gustavus Tuckerman took the part of 
Old Scrooge in the Christmas Carol at 
the Artists’ Guild Little Theatre in St. 
Louis, and his acting was so excellent 
as to call forth notices of praise in the 
St. Louis newspapers. The coming 
summer will round out half a century 
for him as an amateur actor since the 
time he made his début at Rogers Hall, 
Gloucester, playing the part of John 
Strong in the farce of Your Life's in 
Danger, and the heavy father in the 
play of Beauty and the Beast. He has 
acted more or less constantly through 
all these years, always as an amateur, 
but with marked talent and great suc- 
cess, and is well remembered by the 
older graduates as one of the several 
star performers in the admirable the- 
atricals given by members of the Class 
of ’82 during their College days. — 
J. S. Bryant has removed from Lake- 
wood, N.J.; his present address is 
Carnegie Cottage, Fernandina, Fla. — 
Robert Cumming, who removed a year 
ago from his old home in Scotland to 
Canada, now has a position in the city 
auditor’s office at Toronto, besides 
doing outside work as a professional 
auditor. — Prescott Lawrence, a tem- 
porary member of the Class, died Nov. 
138, 1921, at Neuilly, Paris, France, 
after a brief illness. He came of a well- 
known Boston family, being son of 
James Lawrence (’40) and Elizabeth 
Prescott, and a grandson of Abbott 
Lawrence. He was born in Boston Jan. 
17, 1861, and fitted for College at Hop- 
kinson’s private school. He left Col- 
lege in the spring of the Freshman year, 
but returned the next autumn with the 
Class of '83, and the following year was 
a special student in the Law School. 
But he was socially a member of ’82, 
belonging to many of the College so- 
cieties, and pulled on the Class crew in 
the races of our Sophomore and Junior 
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years. He had always been a loyal 
member of the Class and for many 
years a regular attendant at Commence- 
ment and at many of our dinners. He 
never followed any profession or en- 
gaged in business; he lived mostly in 
New York in winter and Newport, R.L, 
in summer, and was a great traveler 
and spent much time in Europe. He 
married, June 23, 1886, Miss Katharine 
Bulkeley, of New York; his wife and 
one daughter survive him. 


1883 
Freperick Nicuots, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Franklin Woodruff Moulton died 
Nov. 26, 1921, at Wakefield, R.I., of 
a gradual, nervous breakdown which 
extended over a period of several years. 
The son of Francis Depau and Emma 
Cordelia (Robinson) Moulton, he was 
born Sept. 17, 1861, at New York, N.Y., 
and prepared for College at the private 
school of Chadwick and Forbes in 
Brooklyn, entering Harvard in June, 
1879. As an undergraduate, Moulton 
was highly esteemed throughout the 
Class. His interests were wide, his sym- 
pathies warm and generous, and his 
friendships true and loyal. He took a 
keen delight in all the activities of Col- 
lege life, and what he undertook he 
carried through with more than ordinary 
efficiency. He handled, with a prac- 
tical grasp unusual in those easy-going 
student days, such matters as the busi- 
ness arrangements for our theatrical 
performances in New York, and the 
multifarious duties connected with the 
office of Chairman of the Class Day 
Committee, upon which the success of 
that festival so largely depends. He was 
President of the Crimson, which he trans- 
formed from a bi-monthly to a weekly 
publication, involving, for a youthful 
editor, a good deal of careful financing 
and a disagreeable amount of hard work. 
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His slender figure, alert, eager air, 
charming manners and gay humor stand 
out vividly in many a Classmate’s 
memory. His social affiliations were 
many and varied, and he was a mem- 
ber of the A.A®., O.K., A.KE., Z.¥., 
Institute of 1770 and Hasty Pud- 
ding Clubs. In the fall of 1883 he 
entered the Columbia Law School, 
where he graduated in 1885, and in the 
following June was admitted to the bar. 
He then entered the employ of Root & 
Strong, with whom he remained up to 
April, 1889, spending the winter of 
1890-91 in Berlin, with his wife, and 
on his return began practice by him- 
self at 59 Wall St., and later at 25 
Liberty St., New York City, where he 
continued until his health began to fail, 
about a dozen years ago. Moulton had 
high ambitions, and, had his health 
permitted, would probably have chosen 
to enter public life, in which, as a man 
of the Roosevelt type, with his ability, 
courage, clear outlook and high ideals, 
he might have gone far. He belonged 
to the University, University Athletic, 
and Harvard Clubs of New York City, 
was a member of the Bar Association 
and the University Settlement Society. 
He married, on October 22, 1890, at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Edith Walling Stockwell 
of that city, who survives him with three 
children: Francis Severn Moulton, 1913, 
Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin, and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Henry Harper. — Joseph Dorr 
died Dec. 15, 1921, of angina pectoris, 
at his residence, Hotel Charlesgate, 
Boston. The son of Joseph Dorr and 
Caroline Amelia (Humphrey) Dorr, he 
was born at Boston, May 21, 1861, and 
was prepared for College at the private 
School of John P. Hopkinson, ’61. A 
Mayflower descendant on his mother’s 
side, his Dorr ancestors were among the 
earliest settlers of Roxbury. His ma- 
ternal great-grandfather, Col. William 
Turner, was an aide-de-camp on the 
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staff of Gen. Washington, and com- 
manded the batteries on Dorchester 
Heights at the Siege of Boston. Col. 
Turner was a graduate of the Class of 
1767, and had the honor of delivering 
the “first forensic disputation” at 
Harvard. He was the founder of Turner, 
Me., and an able and influential mem- 
ber of the Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts, which drew up the State 
Constitution. What our undergrad- 
uate days would have been witlrout 
**Joe”’ Dorr, it is impossible to imagine. 
With his matchless voice and his dra- 
matic ability, he was the life of every Col- 
lege gathering or social club; while his 
handsome, rosy face, his friendly ap- 
proachableness, sweetness and modesty 
won every heart. He moved joyously 
through the flying hours of mirth and 
pleasure, delighting in the happiness 
he gave and always willing to give more. 
He was President of the Glee Club, 
Manager of the Freshman Baseball 
Nine, and a member of the A.D., A K.E., 
Z.¥., Institute of 1770, Art and 
Hasty Pudding Clubs. After graduation 
he entered the office of his father, a 
broker in Boston, where he remained 
until January, 1888, when he joined, as 
a partner, the newly organized firm, 
Soley, Gay & Dorr, Bankers and Bro- 
kers, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. On the 
dissolution of this firm in 1892, he be- 
came one of the Boston agents of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, with which he was connected 
for two years, and then became inter- 
ested in investment bonds, with an office 
at 53 State St., in which occupation he 
continued until his death. He took a 
keen interest in military matters and 
was long a member of the First Mas- 
sachusetts Corps of Cadets, taking an 
active part in recruiting for it during 
the Great War, as a member of the 
Veteran Association of the Corps. He 
belonged to the Massachusetts Sons 


of the American Revolution, and to the 
Society of Colonial Wars in the State 
of Massachusetts, to the Harvard Club 
of Boston, and for many years was a 
member of the Somerset Club. He 
married, on June 15, 1885, at Chicago, 
Ill., Josephine Swift, of that city, who 
died on Jan. 5, 1921, ard is survived by 
two married daughters: Mrs. Ralph 
Harrington Doane and Mrs. William 
Eustis Russell. When “Joe” Dorr en- 
tered Harvard he was already a favorite 
among the upper classmen who had be- 
come familiar with his beautiful voice 
and versatile talents; and he continued 
to be a favorite all his life long, as class 
after class graduated and alumni, old 
and young, were added to the list of his 
admirers and friends. It is doubtful if 
any son of Harvard was ever so beloved 
by so many graduates, with such an in- 
timate, personal affection. Removing to 
Cambridge, as he did shortly after 
leaving College, his home became a 
centre of Harvard influence whither 
young men resorted to taste his hospi- 
tality, to enlist his unfailing sympathy 
and to enjoy the musical evenings which 
gave such memorable pleasure, and to 
which his talented wife and daughters 
contributed so great a share. College 
generations came and went, but Dorr 
remained and welcomed, with a boy- 
ish warmth and almost fraternal affec- 
tion, the sons of his old comrades and 
a host of newer friends. His singing and 
yodeling on Class Day night were as 
much a part of the Harvard ritual as the 
conferring of degrees in Sanders. He 
possessed the spirit of eternal youth. 
His sympathies were always with the 
young, and his outlook upon the prob- 
lems of life was singularly fresh and free 
from the envy and selfishness of advanc- 
ing years. Sorrows and troubles he had, 
but he bore them with a quiet optimism 
and a merry defiance; and death claimed 
him before the harmonies of his spirit 
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or of his voice had suffered any dimi- 
nution. That gift of melody, which he 
poured forth so lavishly for our delight, 
will haunt our steps as we toil through 
the remaining years — sweet and clear 
as the note of the hermit thrush in the 
woods at twilight. — William Henry 
Aspinwall died on Dec. 27, 1921, at his 
home in Brookline, of pneumonia, after 
several years of failing health due to 
heart trouble and other complications. 
He had never fully recovered from the 
shock of the death, in the Great War, 
of his son, Augustus Aspinwall, followed 
by the death of his wife, in February, 
1919. The son of William Aspinwall,’38, 
and Araxine Southgate (Porter). As- 
pinwall, he was born at Brookline, on 
Aug. 31, 1861, and prepared for College 
at the private school of G. W. C. Noble, 
58, entering Harvard in June, 1879. 
Although of alert mind and excellent 
parts, he made no attempt to attain a 
high place in the rank lists. His chief 
interest lay in the social side of College 
life, and his bluff heartiness and genial 
humor endeared him to a close circle 
of friends. He belonged to the A.D., 
A.K.E., Institute of 1770, Hasty Pud- 
ding, Art and Bicycle Clubs, and to 
the Natural History and St. Paul’s So- 
cieties. He derived great pleasure from 
attending Shaler’s courses. After grad- 
uation he entered the office of Alex- 
ander S. Porter, Real Estate Broker of 
Boston, where he remained for a year, and 
then formed a partnership with R. S. 
Codman, ’83, in the real estate business, 
under the firm name of Aspinwall & Cod- 
man, first at 7 Exchange Place, later at 50 
Congress St., Boston, which association 
continued until his death. He was a de- 
vout Episcopalian and for many years 
warden of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Brookline, and Treasurer of St. Luke’s 
Home. He married on June 4, 1889, at 
Brookline, Susan Cabot Lowell, daughter 
of Judge John Lowell of that place, who 
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died Feb. 4, 1919. Of their three children 
two survive him: George Lowell Aspin- 
wall, 1914, and Lucy Aspinwall; Augus- 
tus Aspinwall, 1920, Lieut. 110th In- 
fantry, was killed in action, Aug. 25, 1918. 
He was a conservative by nature, and 
had a tenderness for old crusted habits, 
traditions and customs. Positive in his 
convictions, he expressed them with an 
explosive but disarming friendliness; and 
although the sorrows of his later years 
dimmed his cheery fervor and lessened 
his interest in the life about him, they 
could not dim or lessen the affection of the 
many friends who loved him. -— Thirty- 
four men assembled for our mid-winter 
Junch at the Harvard Club, on Jan. 14, 
and listened to a most enjoyable talk by 
the Rev. Edward Cummings, who gave us 
the benefit of his observations as to con- 
ditions in Europe, while abroad last 
summer under the auspices of the Foun- 
dation for World Peace. His vivid de- 
scriptions of the hostility and suspicion 
among the newly created states, and 
his account of personal conversations 
with Tardieu and other statesmen, 
were most illuminating. 


1884 
T. K. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

A new edition of “ William Lloyd 
Garrison,” by John J. Chapman, has 
been published recently by the At- 
lantic Monthly Press. A very favorable 
review of the book by Moortield Storey, 
’66, appeared in the January issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly. About April 1st 
there will be published, also by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press, a small book 
by Chapman entitled “A Glance at 
Shakespeare.” 


1885 
Henry M. Wi t1ams, See. 
10 State St., Boston 
President V. C. Alderson, of the 
Colorado School of Mines, has printed 
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a Résumé for 1921 of the Oil Shale In- 
dustry, in the Railroad Red Book, for 
January, 1922, in addition to a dozen 
other articles in other publications. — 
Royal Phelps Carroll died at his home 
in New York, Feb. 7, 1922. He was a 
son of Governor John Lee Carroll, of 
New York, and Anita Phelps, and was 
born in New York City, Oct. 29, 1862. 
He was a direct descendant of Charles 
Carroll of Maryland, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. In Col- 
lege he was noted for his good voice and 
sang in the Glee Club and College the- 
atricals. He was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770, D.K.E., and Hasty 
Pudding Club. He was interested in 
single-scull rowing and gave the Carroll 
Cup for competition in that sport. 
After graduation he traveled consider- 
ably in Japan and the East and en- 
gaged in big game hunting, a sport 
which he repeated many years later with 
his wife and daughter. On March 8, 
1891, he was married at Irvington-on 
the-Hudson, New York, to Marion 
Langdon, daughter of Eugene Langdon, 
of New York City, and had one daughter 
Dorothea. In 1893 he became much in- 
terested in yachting, and as owner of the 
sloop Navahoe he brought back from 
England the Brenton Reef Cup by de- 
feating the Prince of Wales's Cutter 
Britannia. This interest continued for 
about a dozen years and he was at one 
time rear commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club. In the Spanish War he 
was commissioned and served as Lieu- 
tenant on the Newark of Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet, in and about Santiago. He 
spent many summers at Newport, 
R.I., and maintained a home at 41 
East 49th St., New York City. He was 
a member of the Union, Knickerbocker, 
Racquet, New York Yacht, Larch- 
mont Yacht, Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht, Turf and Field Clubs, the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, the Metropoli- 


tan Club of Washington, the Eastern 
Yacht Club, and other clubs.— C. 
G. Parker has been retained by the 
Shipping Board to try the litigation 
cases of that Board. His residence in 
Washington is 1735 Massachusetts Ave. 
— Prof. H. T. Hildreth has severed his 
connection with Roanoke College, Sa- 
lem, Va., on account of ill health and 
is living in Brooklyn, N.Y. — New 
Addresses; Rev. M. Kellner, Lawrence 
Hall, Cambridge; Rev. E. S. Middleton, 
501 Irving Ave., Syracuse, N Y.; C. P. 
Robinson, Parkers’ Landing, Pa. 


1886 
Tuos. TILESTON Batpwin, See. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 

A report of the fourteenth annual Class 
tuncheon, held at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, Saturday, Feb. 18, will be given 
in the June issue of the Macazine. The 
Class Committee has been appointed to 
act as a reception committee at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Boston on Friday and Saturday, June 16 
and 17. It is expected that accommoda- 
tions for all “outlanders” attending this 
meeting can be provided in the homes of 
various Boston members of the Class. — 
G. G. Bradford has been made manager of 
the Union Safe Deposit Vaults, Boston, 
of which he had been sub-manager for 
several years. — Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
spoke on “The Nations at Geneva” at 
the Harvard Club of Boston, Dec. 14. — 
Walter Graham has received an appoint- 
ment in the National Research Coun- 
cil at Washington, D.C. — Courtenay 
Guild was recently a candidate for 
election to the Governor’s Council by 
the Massachusetts Legislature, but failed 
of election. — A. B. Houghton has been 
appointed Ambassador to Germany. His 
nomination was sent to the Senate on 
Feb. 2. — After an absence in Europe of 
thirty-three years, C. A. Loeser has made 
a visit of several months to this country, 
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returning to Italy late in February. His 
home is a villa outside of Florence. Loeser 
is a writer on the history of art, and is one 
of the most eminent authorities on Renais- 
sance art. He has a valuable collection of 
ancient marbles, bronzes, paintings, and 
furniture, but his special possession is an 
extensive collection of drawings by the old 
masters. He has collaborated in the edit- 
ing of a corpus of selected drawings by the 
old masters from the Florentine collec- 
tions, which is the most comprehensive 
and the most scholarly publication in 
existence on the subject. — Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald, since 1894 minister of the 
First Parish Church, Concord, devoted 
the month of January to missionary work 
in Lynchburg, Va., under direction of the 
Unitarian Layman’s League.—- J. W. 
Riddle was appointed, in November, 
Ambassador to Argentina. He arrived at 
Buenos Aires, Feb. 5. Riddle was formerly 
Minister to Serbia and Roumania, and 
from 1906 to 1909 was Ambassador to 
Russia. — Odin Roberts was the delegate 
from the Class to the Forum of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs held in Cambridge 
on Feb. 14. — During the summers of 
1920 and 1921 F. B. Taylor worked on 
glacial geology of Northern New York 
under grants from the research fund of 
the A. A. A.S.— Milton Latham died 
at Pasadena, Cal., Dec. 11, 1921, after an 
illness of several months. He was present 
ai the thirty-fifth reunion of the Class 
last June, but was in ill-health at that 
time. Latham was born at Sacramento, 
Cal., Jan. 9, 1863, the son of James Hoge 
and Henrietta Marshall Latham. He 
prepared for College at the Hopkins 
Grammar School, New Haven, at a pri- 
vate school in New York City, and witha 
tutor. He rowed bow in his Class boat for 
four years, being captain of the Class crew 
in his Junior year. Although light — 
rowing at under 140 pounds — he was 
one of the best oars in College. He was a 
member of the Hasty Pudding, the Insti- 
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tute of 1770, and the Zeta Psi; of the Art 
Club, the Sodality and Glee Club, and 
the Whist Club. He roomed in Beck 43 
throughout his College course. Latham 
was widely known among his classmates; 
kindly and courteous, he was universally 
liked and respected. After graduation he 
dropped his middle name “Slocum.” In 
1887-88 he was on a fruit ranch in Cali- 
fornia; 1888-90, in Chicago with McClung 
& Co., publishers; and later associated 
with Stuart Wyeth, ’84, in the flax fibre 
business. After that, until 1906, he was 
interested in various enterprises with 
headquarters in New York City. In 1906 
he went to Paris, living there, with his 
mother and sister, until the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914, devoting himsel? 
to the study of vocal music, art, and 
French literature. In 1916 he wrote to 
the Class Secretary: ‘Paris was not my 
permanent home and IJ expected to return 
to America in the not far distant future. 
This has not yet been realized, as I am 
still an American residing abroad, having 
been overtaken there in 1914 when the 
war started. I had discussed the pos- 
sibility of war between Germany and 
France, but it never seemed that any 
nation in its sane mind could embark 
upon anything so gigantic and so destruc- 
tive as a war between these two powers 
must inevitably be. Not having lived in 
Germany, I could not appreciate or under- 
stand its folly in its ambition for world 
dominion. It was evident to me that a 
nation so over-populated must have an 
outlet for its surplus population, but I 
fancied that by its colonies and through 
emigration this difficulty would be over- 
come. It was on the day of our return to 
London — Saturday, July 26, 1914, if I 
mistake not the date — from a charming 
tour in Wales and Ireland that we read 
the ultimatum to Serbia, and then real- 
ized the gravity of the situation. The fob 
lowing week in London was passed in the 
greatest excitement, all the more so as the 
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city was filling up rapidly with Americans 
from the Continent, the English remain- 
ing perfectly calm throughout. On the 
4th of August I had the rare opportunity 
to sail with the two ladies in my party on 
the S.S. Philadelphia, and naturally 
seized it. My sister and friend were of- 
fered accommodation in the first-class 
cabin by a very kind chance acquaintance, 
and they eagerly profited by it. I myself 
purchased passage in the steerage, which 
I was lucky enough to exchange for a 
berth in a stateroom with three other men 
in the first-class cabin. We sailed for New 
York on the 5th of August, and our ship 
was the first refugee ship to arrive there. 
... Perhaps had my health been better 
than it was, I could have given active 
service to the suffering in France, but this 
I could n’t do for various reasons, much 
as I admire the French and sympathize 
with them in their hour of greatest trial.” 
After his return, in 1914, Latham spent 
his time in California, New York, and 
Washington, D.C. Several summers were 
passed in Watkins, N.Y., where his gener- 
ous gifts to the Red Cross and to other 
good causes are warmly remembered. 
In 1915, while in California, he founded 
a department of ethical and humane edt- 
cation, which, under the auspices of the 
Oakland Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty,to Animals, carried into churches, 
schools, and colleges, by means of illus- 
trated lectures, an anti-cruelty educa- 
tional campaign. He was a member of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants; 
his family on his father’s side settled in 
East Bridgewater in 1649 on a tract of 
land purchased from the Indians. La- 
tham is survived by a sister, Miss Edith 
Latham, of Pasadena, Cal. — Harrison 
Gray Blake, son of Ebenezer Norton and 
Harriet Cummings Blake, was born in 
Woburn, Jan. 26, 1864, and died there 
Jan. 26, 1922. He lived all his life in the 
Blake homestead in which he was born. 
He prepared for College at the Woburn 


High School, entering Harvard with the 
Class of 1886. He left College at the end 
of his Junior year, entering the Harvard 
Medical School in the fall of 1885 and 
receiving the degree of M.D. in 1888. He 
began at once the practice of medicine in 
Woburn. From 1897 to 1911 he was Med- 
ical Examiner for the 4th Middlesex Dis- 
trict, and was City Physician of Woburn, 
1901-02. In 1912 he gave up general 
medical practice and became Medical 
Examiner for the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation. This work he 
found very interesting and of great value 
in medical experience. Later he resumed 
his general practice in Woburn. For sev- 
eral years past he had been in failing 
health, after a breakdown following a 
severe influenza epidemic. On Feb. 19, 
1890, Blake married Miss Lizzie Batchel- 
der Dodge of Woburn, who died about 
five years ago. Three sons and two daugh- 
ters survive him.— Harrison Gray Blake, 
Jr., of Seattle, Wash.; Clarence Dodge 
Blake, of Woburn; Rodney Norton Blake, 
of Thetford, Vt., Dorothy Blake, of Wo- 
burn; and Mrs. Otto Schafheitliss (Mar- 
gery Blake), of Canning, Nova Scotia. 
Blake was a member of the Pi Eta Soci- 
ety, and of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, the Eastern Middlesex Medical 
Society, and the Massachusetts Medico- 
Legal Society. Although Blake did not 
complete his College course, he main- 
tained his interest in the Class, and his 
presence at many of the Class reunions 
was a matter of pleasure and satisfaction, 
— New Addresses: business, L. L. Hight, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C.; 
residence, R. G. Cook, 164 Main St., 
North, Canandaigua, N.Y.; E. C. Rowse, 
5650 Bartmer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
— The Class Secretary will be glad to 
obtain the address of, or information con- 
cerning, any of the following “‘lost men’”’: 
Maurice McKim, John Ray Miller, Wil- 
liam Horatio Miller, Tudor Wolcott Pow- 
ers, John Jones Roberts, Edward Everett 
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Rose, Percy Walker Selby, Cleveland 
Houghton Smith, Horace Paul Thurlow, 
Edward Ingersoll Wells, Harry Sumner 
William, William Frederick Zeller. 


1888 
G. R. Putstrer, See. 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston 

Albert Gallatin Brodhead died at 
Denver, Col., suddenly of heart disease 
Jan. 23, 1922. He had been actively 
engaged in coal mining in Aguilar, Col. 
He had lived for some years in Denver 
at the University Club. After leaving 
College on account of illness in 1887, 
he served for a time in the engineering 
department of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, and later returned to College and 
obtained his degree in 1889. In 1893 he 
went to Colorado where he has lived 
ever since. He was not married. — 
Walter Greenwood Forsyth died Dec. 
27, 1921, at Boston. For many years 
Forsyth had been at the Boston Public 
Library in charge of the Barton-Tick- 
nor collection. In August, 1921, he 
resigned that position and went to 
California to take up library work there. 
He remained only a short time and on 
his return undertook some special cata- 
loguing at the Fogg Museum at Cam- 
bridge. In his profession he made a 
reputation for thoroughness, care, and 
courtesy. His classmates will remember 
him for his kindliness and friendliness 
obscured somewhat by his over-modest 
and excessively sensitive bearing. — 
Herman Page has been elected presi- 
dent of the Province of the Pacific, one 
of the eight provinces created by the 
Episcopal Church for administrative 
purposes. The paper published under 
the auspices of the diocese over which 
Bishop Page presides contains a most 
interesting record of continuous and 
very active work which necessitates a 
great deal of travel, sometimes under 
considerable difficulties. — J. M. Rey- 
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nolds has been reélected Mayor of 
Meadville, Pa., for a third time. 


1891 
A. J. Garceav, Sec. 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston 
W. M. Randol is abroad with his 
family for an indefinite stay. His ad- 
dress is Hotel Beau-Site, Cap d’An- 
tibes, France. — H. 1. Cummings is at 
1619 Equitable Bldg., New York City. 
— W. B. Cowen is at Guardian Life 
Bldg., 50 Union Square, New York 
City. — The Secretary will be grateful 
for information from and concerning 
classmates and their sons at Harvard. 


1892 


Auten R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover 

Charles Judson Fogg died of pneu- 
monia Jan. 11, 1922, after a week's ill- 
ness. He was born in Waltham, March 
29, 1869, the son of Charles William 
and Esther Caroline (Galbraith) Fogg. 
He prepared for College at Browne and 
Nichols School, Cambridge, and spent 
his Freshman year only at Harvard. 
Later he became secretary and director 
of the Waltham Trust Company, hav- 
ing been associated with it since its 
incorporation in 1903. He was married 
to Anna Parsons Worcester, Nov. 6, 
1901, and had two sons; the older, Gil- 
man, has received an appointment to 
Annapolis and will enter there next 
June. As boy and man he was a loyal 
supporter of Christ Church, Waltham, 
and had been for many years a vestry- 
man. The Parish adopted the following 
resolution: ** Christ Church Parish as- 
sembled for its annual meeting desires 
to spread upon its records its sense of 
irreparable loss in the death of Charles 
Judson Fogg, for many years an active 
and devoted member of the Parish and 
for the past ten years a Vestryman. 
Indefatigable and zealous, he evaded 
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no task because of its difficulty; no 
detail was too insignificant for his at- 
tention; no demand upon his time or 
strength too exacting. Ever kindly and 
courteous, he has departed from our 
midst with all men his friends because 
the love he bore to them was in full 
measure returned to him.” 


1893 
SaMvuEL F, BatcuHetper, Sec. 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston 

A Christmas dinner of the New Eng- 
land Association of the Class was held 
at the Harvard Club of Boston Dec. 
21, 1921, in honor of Classmate Gade, 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul- 
General from Norway to Brazil, who 
was passing through town on his way 
from Rio de Janeiro to Christiania. — 
An informal meeting of the Class was 
held July 23, 1921, in the rooms of Prof. 
Lapsley at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. Present, Lapsley, Cummings, 
and Ware. Lapsley has now been 
teaching history at Trinity for seven- 
teen years. — Ballou is contributing to 
the Washington papers a brilliant series 
of articles on the naval and aéronautical 
situation in this country to-day~— 
Binder has published ‘‘ Major Social 
Problems,” dealing with such topics as 
the family, eugenics, feminism, nation- 
alism, education, etc., from the latest 
viewpoints. Also “Health and Social 
Progress,’ discussing health in relation 
to the great civilizations and to genius. 
— Crosby, formerly of Dover, N.H., 
writes from “Maple Lawn Dairy 
Farm,” Arcade, N.Y.: “I have been 
here since 1914, though the family 
lived in Dover until last year. I have 
been very busy, and have succeeded in 
pulling through alive and keeping the 
farm on top. I own the Cascade Ranch 
in Manitoba, but have n’t been near it 
for seven years.” — Walter Howard 
Cushing died at Framingham Dec. 6, 


1921. He was born at Medford Feb. 8, 
1871, son of Henry Harrison Davis Cush- 
ing and Anna Bramhall Herriott. Fit- 
ting at the local high school, he entered 
Harvard in 1889 and was a regular 
member of the Class, graduating magna 
cum laude. Immediately afterwards he 
began teaching history at the Medford 
High School. From 1897 to 1899 he was 
a graduate student in history, and in 
the latter year received the A.M. In 
1901 and 1902 he was an assistant in 
the same subject. The next year he was 
elected head master of the Framingham 
High School, where he remained until 
the close of his active career, filling the 
post with great success, and in his own 
words “devoted to raising the quality 
rather than the quantity of the popula- 
tion.” About six years ago he suffered 
a nervous breakdown from which he 
never recovered. He was deeply inter- 
ested in his chosen field of American 
history, was a member of numerous 
historical societies, one of the editors 
of the History Teachers’ Magazine, and 
for many years secretary of the New 
England History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. His zeal and ability brought him 
a high reputation in his profession, and 
his fine character and sympathetic 
nature the affection and respect of all 
who knew him. Nov. 15, 1894, at Med- 
ford, he married Frances Louise Dud- 
ley, who with two sons survives him. — 
Charles Walter Keyes died of angina 
pectoris Aug. 14, 1921, at East Pep- 
perell. He was born at Newton, the 
son of Henry Keyes and Emma Frances 
Pierce, the family being of old Vermont 
stock. He prepared at Hopkinson’s 
and with William Nichols; he was a 
special student from 1889 to 1891, 
joined the Class in junior year and took 
his A.B. in 1893. In College he was a 
well-known oarsman, rowing on the 
Freshman, Sophomore. and Junior 
crews. A year after graduation he be- 
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came secretary of the Nashua River 
Paper Company at East Pepperell. 
In 1911 he retired temporarily from 
business and made a trip round the 
world, “keeping away from tourists’ 
routes.”” He afterwards returned to the 
same company, however, and during 
the Great War made guncotton there 
for the French army. He excelled in all 
outdoor sports, and soon after leaving 
College established the “ Hillcrest Ken- 
nels”’ at East Pepperell, where he bred 
sporting dogs with much success. He 
was a member of many athletic and 
kennel clubs, and made many shooting 
and hunting trips. His hearty sincerity 
and good sportsmanship made him 
popular in a wide circle of friends. Aug. 
21, 1912, he married at East Orange, 
N.J., Phoebe Everett Reynolds, who 
with one daughter survives him. — 
Kittredge has removed from “ Ridge- 
way Plantation,” Clarkton, Va., to 250 
Greendale Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati. — 
Kline, of the U.S. Shipping Board, has 
removed from Philadelphia to 2033 
Florida Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
— F. W. Moore has removed his resi- 
dence from Cambridge to 8 Verndale 
St., Brookline. He continues as gradu- 
ate manager of athletics. — Robey has 
lectured on “‘ Causes of Heart Failure” 
in the public course of talks at the 
Harvard Medical School. — Street has 
given up his long-established medical 
practice at Shanghai, China, and set- 
tled in Los Angeles, Cal., where his 
office is at 523 West Sixth St., and his 
residence at 621 South Virgil Ave. — 
Trafford, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, Boston, has_ been 
elected a trustee of Phillips Exeter, 
from which he graduated in 1889. 


1894 
E, K. Rann, Sec. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 
Over thirty members of the Class 
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assembled for an informal! dinner at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 24. The speaker was A. H. 
Brooks, of the Geological Survey of 
Washington. Brooks had been prom- 
inently known before the war for his 
services to the Government in the de- 
velopment of Alaska. During the war 
he was Chief Geologist of the A.E.F. on 
Gen. Pershing’s staff, with the final 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. At the 
Peace Conference in Paris he was chief 
of the Section of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy of the American Commission. 
He gave a very amusing and informing 
account of his experiences. — William 
Patrick Meehan died Dec. 18, 1921, 
after a long and painful illness. He was 
the son of Patrick and Mary (Sheehan) 
Meehan, of Jamaica Plain. He gradu- 
ated from the Roxbury Latin High 
School, and from the Harvard Law 
School (1896). He practised law con- 
tinuously in Boston, declining to be 
considered for appointment to various 
political positions. He was made Spe- 
cial Justice of the Municipal Court for 
the district of West Roxbury by Gov. 
McCall in 1917. He was always active 
in Class affairs; he was a member of the 
committee in charge of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration. His fu- 
neral was attended by Mayor Peters 
and other prominent men of Boston. — 
At the conclusion of the Loud murder 
trial, in Cambridge, Jan. 26, District 
Attorney Saltonsta}l was congratulated 
both by the opposing counsel and by 
the judge in his charge to the jury on his 
fair and courteous conduct of the case. 
— A. L. Endicott has been appointed 
Bursar of Harvard University, succeed- 
ing C. F. Mason, ’82; formal appoint- 
ment takes effect on June 18. — J. D. 
M. Ford is Harvard Exchange Profes- 
sor for the second half-year at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, with lectures, delivered 
in French, in the departments of Span- 
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ish and English literature. He has also 
accepted invitations to lecture at Gre- 
noble, Toulouse, Barcelona, Madrid, 
and other places. His address is 151 bis 
rue Saint-Jacques, Paris, V.— W. C. 
Bailey has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Sharon Sanatorium 
Corporation. He is spending the winter 
at Chateau d'Oex, Switzerland; address 
1, Bankers Trust Co., Place Vendéme, 
Paris, France. — D. A. Ellis has been 
reappointed a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities, 
which has charge of the regulation of 
the public utilities corporations in 
the State. — M. Ostheimer has re- 
signed his position of diagnostician for 
the Health Depart ment of Philadelphia; 
he has been connected with the depart- 
ment in various capacities for nearly 
eighteen years. He continues his pri- 
vate practice in the diseases of children 
at 2204 DeLancey Place, Philadelphia. 
— At the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Branch of the Archzological 
Institute of America, Dec. 16, 1921, 
G. C. Fiske, Professor of Latin in the 
University of Wisconsin, delivered an 
address on “The Country of the Voi- 
scians.” — At the annual meeting .of 
the American Philological Association, 
held in Ann Arbor, Mich., in the 
Christmas holidays, E. K. Rand was 
elected a vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. From Jan. 30 to Feb. 4, he de- 
livered a course of lectures on Virgil at 
the University of North Carolina. — 
R. R. Truitt is with B. MeNetton & 
Co., Inc., 34th St. and Broadway, New 
York City (Marbridge Bldg.). — E. 
Long’s ‘address is Lafayette Drive, 
Lakewood, N.J. — E. C. Cook, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N.Y., is director 
of Camp Kokosing, Thetford Center, 
Orange Co., N.Y. — Publications: J. D. 
Logan, “Love's Pilgrim —A New 
Vision of Love Among the Ruins, being 
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the pathetic story of an obscure and 
forlorn emigrant poet, and of the 
strange recovery of the most poignantly 
beautiful love lyric in Canadian poetry, 
first recounted by John Daniel Logan,” 
Halifax, 1921; J. Underhill, “ Mineral 
Land Surveying,” Wiley, Idaho Springs, 
Colo. 


1895 

F. H. Nasu, Sec. 

80 State St., Boston 

A. W. K. Billings is vice-president in 
charge of the Canadian Engineering 
Agency, Inc., 115 Proadway, New York 
City. He is also construction manager 
for certain Mexican, Brazilian, and 
Spanish interests which are controlled 
from Toronto and London. His Mexi- 
can address is in care of the Mexican 
Light and Power Company, Apartado 
127, Bis, Mexico, D.F. — George 
Crompton has been reappointed a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Wel- 
fare. That department controls the 
penal and correctional institutions of 
the State. —- A. L. Cross has an article 
in the Michigan State Bar Journal for 
November, 1921, entitled “‘Judges in 
the British Cabinet and the Struggle 
which led to their Exclusion after 
1806.”” — Arthur Durward reports that 
he gave up the profession of teaching in 
1920, and since then has been engaged 
solely in the growing of citrus fruits. — 
C. M. Flandrau is a special writer and 
dramatic critic of the St. Paul Daily 
News. —H. F. Jenkins is editorial 
director for Little, Brown & Co. — 
A. Learoyd on July 1, 1921, was elected 
a vice-president of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. — T. K. Loth- 
rop is now sharing a law office at $1 
State St., Boston, with Walter Austin, 
87. — H. E. Lower has been appointed 
chief assistant in the Main Reading- 
Room of the Library of Congress at 
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Washington. — C. E. Mack has re- 
cently moved to New York City. His 
present address is $3 East 48th St. — 
P. G. Noon is now superintendent of 
schools for a group of towns in Ver- 
mont. He writes that he has “broken 
away from the city and from the grind 
of the city classroom,” and he is glad of 
it. — H. H. Richardson has changed his 
business address from 70 Devonshire 
St. to 10 State St., Boston. — Owen 
Roberts with his family, is just starting 
for Peking, China, where, he writes, 
“*we expect to live half the time for the 
rest of our lives.”” — Rev. G. T. Smart 
resigned from his pastorate at Newton 
Highlands in December, 1920. Since 
then he has been devoting his time to 
lecturing. — J. P. Sylvester has prac- 
tically retired from business since April, 
1920, when the manufacturing corpora- 
tion of which he had been head for 
twenty years sold its plant. — E. H. 
Warren is Acting Dean of the Harvard 
Law School during the academic year 
1921-22. — Thomas Weston has been 
appointed special justice of the District 
Court at Newton. Weston was for 
several years on the Newton Board of 
Aldermen, and has also served in the 
Massachusetts House and Senate. He 
practises Jaw in Boston.—R. D. 
Wrenn is spending the winter in Florida. 


1896 
J. J. Hayes, Sec. 
$0 State St., Boston 
E. M. Grossman is a member of the 
law firm of Grossman & Bedal, 818-820 
Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. — Haven 
Emerson has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal “for excep- 
tionally meritorious and distinguished 
services as Chief Epidemiologist of the 
Office of the Chief Surgeon of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces where he 
perfected a system of keeping daily 
checks on all of the many contagious 
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diseases which afflicted the A.E.F.”” — 
S. F. Sears is a member of the faculty of 
Mass. Inst. of Technology; his spe- 
cialty is English and History. Perma- 
nent address, care of H. B. Sears, 44 
Kilby St., Boston. — New addresses: 
Dr. T. J. Abbott, 160 East 81st St., 
New York City. — B. S. Merigold, 
950 Main St., Worcester. — Alexander 
Forsyth, Box 8, Fallon, Nevada. — 
W. H. Shedd, Pittsfield, N.H. — On 
Commencement Day, Stoughton 20 
will be the headquarters of the Class, 
the same as before the 25th Reunion 
last June. 


1897 

Epnaar H. WE ts, Sec. 

27 West 44th St., New York 
Plans for the 25th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Class are fast maturing. 
The celebration itself will conform in 
the main to the programme followed by 
other classes celebrating in recent years 
a similar anniversary. On Sunday, June 
18, services in Appleton Chapel; Mon- 
day, June 19, Field Day; Tuesday, 
June 20, Class Day; Wednesday, June 
21, baseball game with Yale, Soldiers’ 
Field, dinner at the Harvard Club of 


Boston, 7 o’clock; Thursday, June 22, - 


Commencement; Friday, June 23, the 
annual boat-race with Yale at New 
London. Full details will be sent to the 
Class. The chairmen of committees so 
far appointed by the Class Committee 
are as follows: T. B. Gannett, Country 
Club Committee; A. H. Parker, Dinner 
Committee; S. W. Sleeper, Hotel Com- 
mittee; W. H. Vincent, Photographic 
Committee; R. L. Scaife, Class Report 
Committee; Rev. H. W. Foote, Sunday 
Committee; J. L. Little, Badge and 
Medals Committee; Edgar Crocker, 
Transportation Committee; W. L. Gar- 
rison, Ticket Committee. — The an- 
niversary fund is progressing satisfac. 
torily as far as the total amount is con. 
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cerned, but on Jan. 24 there were less 
than 80 subscribers, out of a total 
number of 550 men connected with the 
Class. If the fund is to have its full 
meaning, contributions should be gen- 
eral, and general they undoubtedly will 
be when the Class realizes that the 
smallest contributions are acceptable. 
— All members of the Class who have 
not sent to Roger L. Scaife, 4 Park 
Street, Boston, their memoirs and 
photographs are urged to do so at the 
earliest possible moment. The job is a 
difficult one at best and the Report will 
mean little unless it is complete. — 
H. F. Bennett’s address is in care of the 
Chicago Metal Manufacturing Co., 
216 West Ontario St., Chicago. He is 
general manager of that company.— 
Ingersoll Bowditch has been elected 
president of the Sharon Sanatorium 
Corporation. — J. A. Carpenter is 
spending the winter in New ‘York, 
where there have been numerous per- 
formances of his compositions. His 
address is 753 Fifth Avenue. — R. C. 
Chittenden is principal of the High 
School, Center Hanover.—F. B. 
Cooley is president of the New York 
Car Wheel Co., Buffalo, N.Y. — C. D. 
Drew is the principal assistant engineer, 
Narrows Tunnel, Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, New York City. 
His home address is 2 Ash St., Flushing, 
L.I. — Allan Forbes, president of the 
State Street Trust Co. of Boston, has 
been reélected president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Trust Co. Association. — 
J. S. Francis, $.B. °98, is engineer of 
appraisals for the Bell Telephone Co., 
262 North Broad St., Philadelphia. — 
George Gleason, who is on his way back 
to his work in Japan under the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, has been 
kept in California by the illness of Mrs. 
Gleason. His address there is 745 
Cowper St., Palo Alto. — W. A. Grif- 
fin, M.D. ’00, has been elected superin- 
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tendent of the Sharon Sanatorium 
Corporation. — N. P. Hallowell has 
been elected president of the Board of 
Trustees of Milton Academy to succeed 
George Wigglesworth, ’74. . Hallowell 
has been for some time chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the school. -- 
J. R. Healy’s address is 95 High St., 
Newark, N.J. — E. J. Hylan has been 
elected a director of the Harvard Club of 
Lowell. — Charles Jenney has recently 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Agency of the 
tna Life Insurance Co., with offices 
at 50 Congress St., Boston. — Theo- 
dore Lyman delivered the presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the 
American Physical Society in Decem- 
ber in Chicago. The scientific papers of 
the late Professor Wallace C. Sabine, 
Lyman’s predecessor in the Hollis Pro- 
fessorship, have been edited by Lyman 
and will shortly be published by the 
Harvard University Press.—S. J. 
McDonald, M.D. ’01, is a visiting sur- 
geon in the eye department of the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, Boston. — H. T. Nichols is 
with the Tate Electrolytic Textile 
Processes, Inc., 45 East 17th St., New 
York. — The address of E. W. Rich, 
M.D. ’00, Lieutenant-Colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S.A., is Station Hospital, Fort 
Jay, N.Y. — Daniel Sullivan is now 
connected with the New York World. 
— F. T. Lord is the author of “ Pneu- 
monia,” published by the Harvard 
University Press. —H. J. Wilder, 
formerly with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is county 
farm adviser at San Bernardino, Cal. 
Citrus-growing is the principal farm 
industry in that district. Wilder is 
working codperatively for the Califor. 
nia State College of Agriculture and 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. His address is in care 
of the Farm Bureau, San Bernardino. 
Cal. 
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1898 
Bartietr H. Hayes, Sec. 

Andover 
The home address of R. L. Chipman 
has been changed to 59 Plymouth St., 
Montclair, N.J. — Temporary address 
of C. C. Bull is 1014 Vermont Ave., 
Washington, D.C. — P. B. Sawyer has 
moved from Buffalo, N.Y., and is now 
with Hale, Waters & Co., investment 
brokers, 10 State St., Boston. — The 
address of R. B. Flershem is 221 North 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. — At the annual 
meeting of the American Red Cross, 
Eliot Wadsworth was elected treasurer 
and made a member of the national 
executive committee. — George d’U- 
tassy has been made a member of the 
committee, appointed by President 
Grossman, of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, to consider and report on pub- 
licity for Harvard University. J. H. 
Graydon is a member of the standing 
committee on publicity. — Dr. H. I. 
Bowditch has been appointed consult- 
ing physician for children at the Sharon 
Sanitorium, Sharon. — The home ad- 
dress of R. S. Boardman is 225 Liberty 

St., Bloomfield, N.J. 
1899 
Artur Apams, See. 
84 State St., Boston 

A midwinter informal dinner was 
held the evening of Feb. 11 to include 
the whole family, which afterwards 
attended the Harvard-Yale hockey 
game at the Boston Arena. — Prelim- 
inary plans are made for “fathers and 
sons” to attend the finals of the Uni- 
versity Boxing Championships in Hem- 
enway Gymnasium March 17, dining 
beforehand at the Varsity Club. — 
The Associated Harvard Clubs will 
meet in Boston and Cambridge June 
16 and 17, and the annual spring re- 
union will be held June 19. June 21 a 
luncheon will be held for the whole 
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family before the Harvard-Yale base- 
ball game on Soldiers’ Field where seats 
will be reserved for the Class as was 
done last year. — C. W. Blood’s jaw 
office is now 511-519 Barristers Hall, 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — C. C. But- 
ters is an accountant at 645 Tremont 
Building, Boston. — E. O. Childs was 
easily reélected Mayor of Newton for 
his fifth two-year term in spite of quite 
active opposition. — Howard Coonley 
and W. B. Donham spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Worcester Harvard 
Club. G. R. Stobbs was the retiring 
president of the Club and J. A. Den- 
holm the incoming one. — E. E. Elder’s 
office is now 812-13 Pemberton Build- 
ing, Pemberton Square, Boston. — 
J. F. Perkins has withdrawn from the 
firm of J. M. Forbes & Co. and become 
a member of the firm of Tucker, An- 
thony & Co. bankers. His office is 53 
State St., Boston. — W. L. Raymond 
is assistant manager of the bond de- 
partment of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston; James C. Howe, S. P. Shaw, 
Jr., and W. F. Wyeth are all vice-presi- 
dents of that trust company. — F. R. 
Stoddard, Jr., has been appointed 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State, by Governor Miller. — 
H. S. Thompson has been elected 
president of the Harvard Codéperative 
Society. 


1900 
Artaur Drinkwater, See. 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge f 
The annual Class football dinner was 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston 
Friday, Nov. 18, the night before the 
Yale game. About forty men were 
present. Among the men from a dis- 
tance were Mortland and Lowery. 
Price, who is spending a sabbatical 
year at Cambridge, appeared for the 
first time in many years. — On 
Jan. 7, at Greenwich, Conn., in the 
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presence of hundreds of citizens of 
Greenwich and many visitors, the 
statue of Colonel Raynal Cawthorne 
Bolling was unveiled by his son, 
Raynal Carter Bolling. The bronze 
figure representing Colonel Bolling in 
uniform is the work of Edward Clark 
Potter. The presentation remarks were 
made by Julian W. Curtiss. After the 
unveiling, addresses were made by 
Major-General Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of the Air Service, U.S.A., Gov- 
ernor Everett J. Lake of Connecticut, 
and Dr. George E. Vincent, head of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. At the foot of 
the statue was a wreath from the Class 
of 1900. In his remarks Mr. Curtiss 
said: ‘*He first entered the life of our 
community in 1910. Mr. Bolling at 
once made himself an important factor 
in our civic life. Life to him was incom- 
plete without public service. He was 
particularly active in urging good roads 
and pure milk supply, and in the train- 
ing of the Boy Scouts. No one could 
come in contact with him without feel- 
ing the charm of his personality, the 
force of his character and impulse of 
his tremendous energy. From the very 
start of the great conflict, he saw clearly 
the handwriting on the wall. He not 
only urged preparedness for the Na- 
tion, but personally commenced to fit 
himself, and it was typical of the man 
that he selected the department in 
which he felt there was the greatest 
need, the most hazardous as well, the 
air service.”’ His services to his country 
and his death are then described. “ The 
curtain had fallen. The supreme sacri- 
fice had been made. Let me repeat 
what has been so beautifully and truth- 
fully said of him: ‘He was a gallant 
soldier, a gentleman without fear and 
without reproach, a far-seeing patriotic 
American, and a much-beloved and 
honored citizen of the town of Green- 
wich.’’’ After speaking of Bolling’s 
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splendid war service, General Patrick 
recounted how Bolling courageously 
met his death when he and his chauf- 
feur stumbled into the German lines, 
and how he saved the life of his chauf- 
feur, at the same time sacrificing his 
own. “It seems to me,” said the Gen- 
eral, “that Browning must have had 
men like Bolling in mind when he 
wrote: ‘One who never turned his back, 
but marched breast forward.’ Colonel 
Bolling gave his all for his country. 
He showed by every test that he was a 
man among men.” Dr. Vincent said 
that Bolling was a gallant figure, fear- 
less not in the sense that he did not 
realize danger, but that he had the will 
to overcome fear; that there is a great 
danger of overstressing self-sacrifice, 
but Bolling made sacrifices not con- 
sciously, but because he felt so deeply 
that he lost himself in causes. An ex- 
cellent report of the exercises and ad- 
dresses, from which the above extracts 
are taken, is printed in The Greenwich 
Press of Jan. 12. In memory of Bolling 
a mighty grove of redwoods, on the 
South Fork of Eel River in Humboldt 
County, California, was dedicated 
Aug. 6, 1921. It is named “Bolling 
Memorial Grove.” In his address at 
the dedication, Mr. Madison Grant 
said, “Colonel Bolling was the first 
officer of rank to make the supreme 
sacrifice, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding his death, the story of how he 
refused to surrender, and fought against 
overwhelming odds in the shelter of a 
shell-hole until his pistol was empty, 
forms one of the stirring chapters of 
the Great War.” — H. B. Baldwin’s 
address is 81 Russel! St., Worcester. — 
J. D. Barney’s address is 87 Marlboro 
St., Boston. — F. P. Bennett, Jr.’s busi- 
ness address is 530 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton. — A. Boal has been elected presi- 
dent of the. Harvard Club of Chicago, 
Ill. — J. Brewer’s home address is 12 
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Clifton Crescent, Folkestone, England: 
— A. V. Brower’s home address is 282 
Newbury St., Boston; business address, 
Army Supply Base, South Boston. He 
is Captain, U.S. Army. — F. M. Buck- 
land’s business address is Phoenix In- 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn. — E. 
Cary’s business address is Hanover, 
N.H. He is teaching at Dartmouth 
College. — P. P. Chase’s business ad- 
dress is 4 University Hall, Cambridge. 
He is Assistant Dean. — F. W. Doher- 
ty’s home address is 1249 Beacon St., 
Brookline. — W. F. Ellis’s home ad- 
dress is 159 Court St., Dedham. He is 
a member of the firm of Wh:tney, Cox 
& Co., bankers, National Union Bank 
Bldg., Boston. — E. B. Hilliard, for- 
merly superintendent of the Berkshire 
Industrial Farm at Canaan, N.Y., is 
now in charge of instruction in English 
at the Kent School, Kent, Conn. — 
R. Hunt’s business address is Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, 50 State St., Boston. 
—R. E. Lee’s home address is 137 
Macdougal St., New York City. — 
G. E. Lentine, recently Major, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army, has resigned’ his 
commission. His address at present is 
22 Charles St., Dorchester. — W. Lich- 
tenstein’s home address is 122 No. 
Sheridan Rd., Highland Park, II]. — 
H. K. Melcher’s business address is 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. — M. Mills’s home address is 2211 
Broadway, New York City. — George 
Nichols, who has been rear commodore 
of the New York Yacht Club, has been 
elected vice-commodore. In 1920 he 
sailed the Vanitie in her trial race with 
the Resolute to decide which boat should 
represent the United States in the race 
for America’s Cup. —R. R. Price is 
doing work in the new Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard. His address 
temporarily is 18} Autumn St., Boston. 
— M. Seasongood is a member of the 
Council of the National Civil Service 
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Reform League. — A. H. Shearer’s 
home address is 297 Linwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y.— W. E. Skillings is 
publicity and sales manager of the Bel- 
mont Stores Corporation, 370 7th Ave., 
New York City. His home address is 
66 Clifford Ave., Pelham, N.Y. — 
R. W. Stone has resigned from the U.S. 
Geological Survey, with which he had 
been connected for more than twenty 
years, and has joined the Bureau of 
Topographic and Geological Survey, 
Department of Internal Affairs, State 
of Pennsylvania, as assistant state 
geologist. His home address is 3031 
North 2d St., Harrisburg, Pa. — J. N. 
Trainer, Jr.’s, business address is 280 
Madison Ave., New York City. — 
J. J. Uhrich’s address is 412 East 
Cherry St., Palmyra, Pa. —C. M. 
Underwood, Jr.’s, business address is 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
— W. G. Waitt’s home address is 1538 
Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. — R. H. 
Watson has been elected president of 
the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. — A. J. Wile’s address is care of 
Kanai High School, Tihue, Hawaiian 
Islands. 


1901 
Josern O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
- 84 State St., Boston 

Several vears ago Floyd DuBois, of 
New York, conceived the idea of form- 
ing an “ Association of the Fathers and 
Sons of the Class of 1901.” He believed 
that such an association would enable 
sons of ’01 to begin their College careers 
with the friendship of a number of their 
father’s classmates and — equally im- 
portant and valuable — with the help 
of other Class men interested in their 
welfare. He felt, too, that from the 
fathers, the boys would obtain a greater 
realization of their opportunities and 
responsibilities and would absorb from 
them much of the College and Class 
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spirit which characterizes the Class of 
1901. He felt, furthermore, that such 
an association would mean much to the 
boys coming from a distance or from 
the smaller schools; that it would result 
in lifelong friendships and would benefit 
the fathers by keeping them young in 
spirit. The idea was received with 
great enthusiasm by the members of 
the Class, and a committee of six was 
appointed in 1920 to work out the de- 
tails. This committee consisted of F. R. 
DuBois, J. G. Forbes, J. W. Hallowell, 
C. M. Locke, J. O. Procter, Jr., and 
L. J. Watson. Cards were sent out ask- 
ing for definite information regarding 
sons of the Class, and a complete card 
catalogue of this information was com- 
piled. From this catalogue it was found 
that 

98 men of the Class have 1 son 

_ SS = i 


ce “ 


5 4 “ 
_1 member of the Class has 5 sons 
171 


or a total of 171 fathers to 272 sons. 
The figures on daughters are not given. 
If the boys matriculate as planned by 
their fathers their representation_ by 
classes at Harvard will be as follows: 
Class of 1924 2 1931 1938 2 
1925 2 1932 1989 18 
1926 9 1933 1910 19 
1927 138 1934 1941 8 
1928 15 1935 19.2 8 
1929 15 1936 
1930 23 1237 
A glance at these figures indicates that 
the great body of the sons of ’01 will 
graduate from Harvard during the 
years 1927 to 1937 inclusive. It will be 
noted also that four of the sons are 
already in College and that nine more 
will enter this fall. At a meeting cf the 
general committee of the Class, held in 
November, it was felt that immediate 
steps should be taken to effect an or- 
ganization of the sons now in College 
and the fathers living in and about 


Boston so that it might be in smooth 
working order for the fall of 1922. W. T. 
Reid, Jr., was thereupon appointed to 
work the plan out.and start it in opera- 
tion. The first meeting was held at his 
house in Brookline on Friday evening, 
Dec. 8, 1921. At this meeting there 
were present the four sons of ‘01 now 
in College — Jackson Flanders, ’24, 
Christopher P. Conlin, ’24, William E. 
Stilwell, Jr., °25, and Oliver Shaw, ’25, 
together with W. T. Reid, 3d, who will 
enter Harvard this fall. The University 
was ably represented by Philip P. 
Chase, ’00, Dean of the Freshmen, and 
Henry Pennypacker, ’88, Chairman of 
the Committee on Admissions. The 
fathers present were James Lawrence, 
President of the Class, F. J. Conlin and 
C. F. Shaw, whose sons have already 
been mentioned, and W. T. Reid, Jr. 
Other members of the Class who at- 
tended were Charles Rotch, Dr. Gerald 
Blake, and Irving Morse. It was aimed 
to make the occasion as informal and 
homelike as possible, and from the time 
the boys left Cambridge in the automo- 
bile, which was waiting for them and 
Dean Chase in front of Leavitt's, until 
they were once more back in their 
rooms, they were made to feel thor- 
oughly at ease. After a few moments 
spent before the fire in gettinz ac- 
quainted, the gathering adjourned to 
the dining-room where Mrs. Reid and 
her two daughters entertained at a 
stand-up supper, consisting of those 
foods which boys away from home are 
known to enjoy. After supper and 
amid the truly College atmosphere of 
cigarette, cigar, and pipe smoke, Blake 
took possession of the piano and led off 
in the singing of favorite Class and Col- 
lege songs. Reid then outlined the 
purpose of the evening, enumerating 
the obvious advantages of the proposed 
association and expressing the opinion 
that inasmuch as the idea was a new 
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and wholly untried one, it would be 
better to start with a simple programme 
—- which could be carried through and 
gradually extended — than to under- 
take a too ambitious one and risk a 
slump. Then followed valuable sugges- 
tions and comments by Chase and 
Pennypacker, interspersed with many 
amusing anecdotes and official experi- 
ences. The intimacy thus enjoyed by 
the boys with their official superiors 
made a great hit, and it was evident 
that the sons of ’01 were deeply im- 
pressed with the hand of welcome and 
helpfulness that was extended to them 
so graciously. The fathers and other 
members of the Class were then heard, 
each adding his word of satisfaction and 
enthusiasm and pledging his whole- 
hearted support to any programme that 
might be adopted. Conlin, speaking as 
a father who had not attended any of 
the reunions, aroused much enthusiasm 
when he remarked that he felt that, 
besides enabling the boys to meet each 
other, and the fathers, the association 
was going to enable the fathers to meet 
each other and that henceforth he 
would attend every function of the 
Class that he could. At this point a 
recess was taken while Rotch clog- 
danced in the style with which we are 
all so pleasantly familiar. The encore 
was followed by more singing with 
“Stand with Stein in Hand,” “ Memo- 
ries,” and “Stand, Stand, Stand in 
your Places,” as the popular choices. 
Our sons’ voices were all right too. 
The boys then had their say, and if any 
one doubts the desirability or feasi- 
bility of forming the association he 
should have been present to listen in. 
As a result of the opinions expressed 
the following programme for 1922 was 
unanimously endorsed. 


1, That an “ Association of the Fathers and Sons 
of 01” should be formed. 
2. That the sons now in College, together with 
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those who are to enter this fall and who live 
near enough, shall arrange to meet together 
for luncheon on some Saturday in the spring 
and attend some athletic event on Soldiers’ 
Field afterwards. 

8. That the sons now in College shall attend the 
next Class function so as to get acquainted 
with the fathers. 

4. That there shall be only one association which 
shall include every son in Harvard, instead of 
having, as has been suggested, separate asso- 
ciations within each Class. 

5. That a complete list of the sons of ’01 be filed 

with the Dean of Freshmen so that he may 

know who they are and be enabled to com- 
municate with a standing committee of fathers 

— in case such necessity arises. 

That the question of some sort of unobtrusive 

insignia be investigated with a view to adopt- 

ing something of the sort. 

. That a suitable stationery be provided for pur- 

poses of correspondence. 

That a brief pamphlet be prepared to be sent 

to every prospective member of the Freshman 

Class who is a son of ’01, containing helpful 

suggestions as to desirable rooms, eating- 

places, customs, ete. 

That incoming sons be notified that the sons of 

’01 in College and the committee of fathers 

stand ready to be of any possible service te 

them. 

10. That as soon as College has opened, a meeting 
— perhaps a dinner — shall be called of all the 
sons of ’01 for the purpose of getting ac- 
quainted, exchanging addresses, and of getting 
together. 

. That the future plans of the association shall 
be worked out as occasion demands and on a 
practical basis. 

. That the date for the annual meeting at which 
officers shall be elected be lefi until it can be 
found when such a meeting can most advan- 
tageously and conveniently be called. 
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After the discussion had ended, the 
four sons retired to an adjoining room 
to elect officers. As a result Oliver 
Shaw, ’25, our Class Baby, was unani- 
mously eiected President, and Wm. E. 
Stilwell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was cho- 
sen Secretary. No other officers were 
considered because, as Flanders and 
Conlin said, “ There must be some pri- 
vates as well as officers.” In case of 
need, they wisely decided that they 
could increase the number of officials 
later. After brief and happy speeches 
by Shaw and Stilwell, the meeting 
broke up with the singing of “Fair 
Harvard.” Morse and Jim Lawrence 
then inaugurated the alliance by taking 
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the boys and our Faculty guests home. 
— The fall dinner of the Class was held 
at the Boston Art Club on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 18, 1921. About seventy- 
five men were present from Boston, 
New York, and many New England, 
Central, and Western places. After a 
simple but delightful dinner and some 
speeches, particularly as to the Har- 
vard and Yale football prospects, an 
excellent show was presented and many 
of the good old Class, College, and foot- 
ball songs were sung. The dinner was a 
great success, a fitting sequel to our 
twentieth reunion and preliminary to 
our twenty-fifth to follow in 1926. — 
The Sixth Report, which follows our 
twentieth anniversary of last June and 
takes the form of an address list with a 
necrology and geographical distribu- 
tion, is ready for distribution to the 
members of the Class. — N. H. Batch- 
elder is a member of the committee 
appointed by the Associated Harvard 
Clubs to consider the matter of the 
relationship of secondary schools to the 
University. He is the head master of 
Loomis Institute in Connecticut, and 
has spoken at a number of the New 
England dinners of the Harvard Clubs 
recently. — H. R. Brigham is chairman 
of the Housing Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. — G. C. Clarke, Jr., is a mem- 
ber of the committee of the New York 
Harvard Clubs to arrange for the an- 
nual dinner. — S. S. Drury, director of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, is to 
be one of the speakers at the annual 
dinner of the New York Harvard Club. 
—S. H. E. Freund is special counselor 
for the United States Shipping Board. 
— R.S. Greene, a member of the China 
Medical Board (Rockefeller Founda- 
tion) of Peking, China, is at the present 
time on his way to the United States. 
His address is, care of Rockefeller 
Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York 
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City. — J. W. Hallowell is chairman of 
the committee created to meet the 
unemployment situation in Massachu- 
setts. His address is 84 State Street, 
Boston. — R. H. Howe, Jr., has been 
appointed supervisor and director of 
rowing at Harvard. —C. W. Jaynes 
presided at the dinner given at the 
Harvard Club of Connecticut to Cap- 
tain Buell of the Harvard Football 
team. — Col. Van R. C. King was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order by the British Government. — 
W. H. McGrath is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle. — J. L. Ran- 
sohoff is one of the directors of the 
Harvard Club of Cincinnati. — W. T. 
Reid, Jr., is treasurer of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. — Major G. C. 
Shattuck was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Order by the British 
Government. — Major C. J. Swan, 
Commander of the Boston Chapter of 
the Military Order of the World 
War, was one of the presiding spir- 
its at the dinner given at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston to the victorious 
football team, and also at the dinner 
given by the friends and associates of 
Governor Channing H. Cox of Massa- 
chusetts. — W. B. Swift has recently 
returned to Boston from Evanston, IIl., 
where he was giving a course of lectures 
on Speech Correction at Northwestern 
University. — Lucius Wilmerding is a 
member of the committee of the Har- 
vard Club of New York to arrange for 
the annual dinner. — G. E. Behr, Jr., 
is at 143 West School Lane, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — L. H. Bonelli, Jr., is living 
at 58 Lancaster Terrace, Brookline. — 
Waddill Catchings is living at Camp 
Menowa, Lake Placid, N.Y. —S. G. 
Davenport is living at 260 Peel Street, 
Montreal, Canada. He attended the 
dinner given recently at the University 
Club in Montreal to Dean Fenn of the 
Harvard Divinity School. — Herman 
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Eberhardt’s address is 289 Ross Street, 
Portland, Oregon. — D. D. Evans is 
living in Milton. He is associated with 
the Dwinnel-Wright Co., 311 Summer 
Street, Boston. — A. H. Kintner is 
vice-president of the Industrial En- 
gineering Corporation of America, 114 
Liberty Street, New York City. —J. 
R. Locke’s address is 179 State Street, 
Portland, Maine. — W. G. Quincy’s 
address is, Harvard Club of New York, 
27 West 44th Street, New York City. 
—J.W. Scott is associated with Frank 
P. Deering in the practice of the law in 
San Francisco, Cal., at 14 Montgomery 
Street under the firm name of Myrink, 
Deering & Scott. — T. H. Sweetser is 
associated with Henry Knott, Inc., 
advertising and merchandising, at 739 
Boylston Street, Boston.—R. H. 
Watson is general superintendent of 
the Ford Blast Furnace, Dearborn, 
Mich. This furnace holds three world’s 
records for production. — C. D. Daly 
has written a book on “American Foot- 
ball.” This book is published by Har- 
per & Bros. and sets forth the funda- 
mental principles of the game, its sci- 
ence and strategy, methods of teaching 
players, aerial football, including the 
theory and execution of the forward 
pass. — Robert Edwards is publishing 
regularly The Quill, otherwise known 
as “Bobby Edwards’ Magazine.” — 
Ten poems by Robert Frost are in- 
cluded in the “ Anthology of Magazine 
Verse” for 1921. They are as follows: 
“Blue Butterfly Day,’ “The Census 
Taker,” “A Brook in the City,” “A 
Hillside Thaw,” all from the New Re- 
public; “The Onset,” “Snow Dust,” 
“ Misgivings,’ “A Star in a Stone 
Boat,” all from the Yale Review; “ The 
Need of Being Versed in Country 
Ways,” from Harper’s Magazine; and, 
“The Aim was Song,” from The Meas- 
ure. —L. C. Marshall is publishing 
“Readings in Business Administra- 
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tion,” University of Chicago Press. — 
P. H. Moore has published a number of 
articles in Field and Stream, Forest and 
Stream, Motor Boat, Outing and other 
sporting papers, including “ After 
Thoughts on International Races,” 
Motor Boat, Oct. 10, 1921; “ Illustrating 
the Timidity of the Nova Scotia Bear,” 
Field and Stream, Nov., 1921; “ With 
Gun and Grin in Canada,” now being 
published in England, and numerous 
sonnets and poems. 


1902 
Barrett WENDELL, Sec. 
44 State St., Boston 

Mail recently sent to the following 
1902 men at the addresses given has 
been returned marked “ Unclaimed”’; 
Dr. Patrick F. Butler, 520 Beacon St., 
Boston; Ernest H. P. Grossman, Sim- 
mons College, Boston; Herbert J. Wis- 
well, 63 Melcher St., Boston; Robert 
Roughan, 16 City Square, Charles- 
town; Arthur S. Bailey, 86 Commons 
Street, Watertown. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

G. A. Barrow, while still retaining 
his parish in Chelsea, is also lecturer 
this year in theology at the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. — 
Walter C. Brooks’s permanent address 
is South Woodstock, Vt. — Walter 
Clarkson is now with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 85 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston. — M. M. Lemann’s 
business address is now Carondelet 
Building, New Orleans, La. — P. B. 
Olney, Jr., has resigned as Special As- 
sistant United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York. He 
will continue the general practice of 
the law, especially the trial of cases. — 
W. S. Sugden is counsel for and director 
of the Wiser Oil Company and various 
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other corporations engaged in the oil 
and gas business near Sistersville, W. 
Va. 
1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
711 Barristers Hall, Boston 

An informal reunion of about fifty- 
two ’04 men took place the night before 
the Yale game at the Harvard Club, 
Boston. The committee in charge con- 
sisted of H. L. Brown, chairman, R. H. 
Gardiner, Jr., Ralph May, James Jack- 
son, Fred Holdsworth, Payson Dana, 
and E. C. Johnson. There were present 
many mer who had come some distance 
to attend the game. Informal discus- 
sion was held after the dinner and it was 
voted to hold a meeting in March, the 
exact date to be announced later, and 
also that the Class would have two 
regular Boston get-togethers, one on 
the day of the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game when the Class will have luncheon 
together and go out to the game en 
masse, and the other the night before 
the Princeton or Yale game, whichever 
happens to be the home game. — La 
Rue Brown, representing the United 
States Government, is appearing before 
the Supreme Court at Washington in 
the matter of the suit brought by the 
Government for the dissolution of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company. — 
W. E. Maddock is taking graduate 
work at Leland Stanford University 
and his new address is 660 Waverly St., 
Palo Alto, Cal. — R. R. Alexander has 
resigned as trust officer of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, and formed the R. R. 
Alexander Company to deal in invest- 
ment securities. Present address, 1017 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. — B. S. 
Herkimer and W. M. Weis have formed 
a partnership for the general practice 
of law under the firm name of Herkimer 
& Weis with offices at 25 West 43d St., 
New York City. — M. F. Perkins is at 
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present American Consul-General, with 
headquarters at Shanghai, China. — 
Professor Osborne John Peter Widtsoe 
died March 13, 1920, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. At the time of his death he was 
head of the Department of English at 
the University of Utah. 


1905 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
114 & 116 East 25th St., New York City 

Please note that your secretary’s 
address is now 114 and 116 East 25th 
St., New York City. — Dr. Leo Mayer, 
who was among the missing men, is at 
140 West 79th St., New York City. — 
Every effort is being made to reduce 
the list of missing men as much as pos- 
sible. Mail sent to the latest known 
addresses of the following has been re- 
turned. Information about them will 
be gratefully received: Edward Francis 
Allen, James Robert Barclay, Andrew 
Edward Bennett, William Babcock 
Brigham, William Henry Dooley, Gail 
Sebastian Nice, Victor Oscar Pfeiffer, 
John Abraham Powelson, James Arthur 
Reeves, Benjamin Franklin Sherman, 
Charles Huntington Starkweather, Jr., 
Chauncey Stoddard, Frederick John- 
ston Sullivan, John Williams Taylor, 
William Harry Hazzard White. 


1907 

Sern T. Gano, See. 

15 Exchange St., Boston 
R. O. Brackett, of Marblehead, was 
elected national vice-commander of the 
American Legion, representing the 
navy, at the National Convention re- 
cently held at Kansas City. During 
the war Brackett was a Lieutenant- 
Commander, U.S.N.R.F., and was for 
a time in command of the U.S.S. Lake 
View. — E. J. David is with Leslie 
Judge Co., publishers, West 43d St. and 
11th Ave., New York City. His home 
address is 119 Lincoln St., Passaic, 
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N.J. — G. T. Sugden’s address is in 
care of Westerman & Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N.Y. —S. H. Newhall is head of 
the Latin Department, Haverford High 
School, Haverford, Pa. He has taught 
at Phillips Exeter, at Hill School, and 
for the last five years at Highland Park, 
Ill. — W. C. Ryan, Jr., for eight years 
with the U.S. Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D.C., and since May, 
1920, educational editor of the New 
York Evening Post, is Professor of Edu- 
cation at Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. He will continue to write on 
educational topics for the Post. — J. K. 
Stone’s address is care of Brumley, 
Chamberlain & Co., 21 Congress St., 
Boston. His home address is 21 Mon- 
mouth Court, Brookline. —G. F. 
Greene’s address is now 91 Marion St., 
Brookline. — John Cunniff’s address is 
now 210 West 44th St., New York City. 
— W. L. Scanlan’s address is 65 Hano- 
ver St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. —R. E. 
Gish is with the Southern Oil Corpora- 
tion, 35 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
—R. DeB. Flint is now at Congress 
Square Hotel, New York City. — Capt. 
S$. H. Ackerman, M.C., is stationed at 
8d Corps Area Training Center, Camp 
Meade, Md. — A. B. Brooks was ad- 
mitted to the firm of Meredith & Grew, 
40 Central St., Boston, Jan. 1, 1922. — 
W. A. Sturgis is vice-president of Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore, Inc., advertising 
agents, 1463 Broadway, New York 
City. — Dean Hall has resigned from 
the Army, and is New York manager of 
Industria] Engineering and Accounting 
Associates, 15 Park Row, New York 
City. — F. E. Davis’s address is care of 
the Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, 
N.Y. — C. F. Usher is with George S: 
Holmes Co., 640 W. 44th St., New 
York City. — H. S. Vanderbilt has 
been elected commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club to succeed J. P. Mor- 
gan, ‘89, who has been commodore since 
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1915. Vanderbilt is the owner of the 
schooner-yacht Vagrant. He has been 
for several years vice-commodore of 
the club. — The address of Henry 
Le Moyne is Box 205, Hailey, Idaho. — 
Three poems by J. G. Fletcher are 
included in the “ Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse for 1921.” They are: “ The 
Wandered,” from The New Republic, 
and “The Silence” and “The Steve- 
dores,” from Poetry. — A. C. Comey 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Boston Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. — A. F. Hurlburt, A.M. ’18, is 
professor of Romanic Languages and 
Literature in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His home address is 3711 Powel- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1908 
Guy Emerson, Sec. 
$1 Nassau St., New York 

The New York Association of Har- 
vard 1908 is holding get-together lunch- 
eons at a downtown restaurant every 
Thursday until April 27, the idea being 
that it will be very much easier for 
the men to meetin this manner than 
at smokers in the evenings. The win- 
ter season is such a busy one, and so 
many of the men do not live in the 
city proper, that a really well-attended 
smoker is difficult to arrange. The 
first luncheon, which was held Jan. 26, 
was a highly successful affair and a 
representative group of New York 
1908 men put in their appearance. — 
W. W. Faunce is now connected with 
Stroud & Company, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City. — Hamilton Hadden 
has been appointed manager of the 
New York office of the First National 
Company of Detroit, 59 Wall St,. New 
York City— George Mixter has changed 
his business address to 305 Vernon 
Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. The 
firm he is with is the American Balsa 
Company. 
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1909 
F. A. Harpina, See. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

Maurice Adelsheim’s address is 1521 
West 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. He 
is associated with S. Jacobs & Co., 
jewelers, of Minneapolis. — E. S. Allen 
is Associate Professor of Mathematics 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. — 
A. C. Brodeur, whose name was omit- 
ted from the Decennial Report, is at 
present in Norway engaged in research 
work. He may be addressed at 8 Mill 
St., Westfield, and mail will be for- 
warded. — E. H. Bonsall, Jr., is super- 
intendent of Young People’s Work for 
the Pennsylvania State Sunday-School 
Association, with offices at 1511 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — D. F. Butler is 
in insurance at 40 Central St., Boston. 
Residence, 4 Central Ave., Cambridge. 
— P. N. Case is advertising manager of 
the Fafnir Bearing Company of New 
Britain, Conn. His permanent address 
is Round Hill, Springfield. —J. F. 
Crocker’s residence is 226 Clifton St., 
Malden. He is with the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. at Malden. — E. M. Evarts 
is practising law with offices in the 
Woolworth Bldg., New York Cityx— 
E. L. Farrell is with the Schumaker 
Santry Co., engineers, 141 Milk St., 
Boston. His residence and permanent 
address is 537 California St., Newton- 
ville. — C. A. Fitzgerald’s address is 
46 Arlington St., Chicopee Falls. — 
C. S. Hadley is practising law with 
Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 40 
Wall St., New York City. Residence and 
permanent address, 30 West 44th St., 
New York City. — R. G. Haines is in the 
sugar business at Bayamo, Cuba. Home 
address 141 Main St., Westhaven, Conn. 
— W. A. Hanson is Superintendent of 
Schools, New London, Conn. — O. B. 
Harriman is now attached to the U.S. 
Embassy at London. —J. B. Hebberd 
is head master of the DeWitt Clinton 
School, 210 Newbury St., Boston. —R. 


S. Hoar is assistant to the secretary of the 
Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturers of excavating ma- 
chinery. He lives at 715 Hawthorn Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. His book, “ A Course in 
Exterior Ballistics,” has been published 
recently by the Ordnance Dept., U.S.A. 
—C. B. Huntress is director of Earl 
Godwin, Inc., 912 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. —G. J. Levy is a 
leather merchant at 207 Essex St., 
Boston. — L. M. Pitman’s address is 
120 Broadway, Everett. — W. L. Rem- 
ick is teaching in the Mining Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. His address is 5316 Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. — L. R. Ripley 
is building wood-splitting and sawing 
machines at Harvard. — M. D. Robin- 
son is vice-president of T. C. Desmond 
& Co., Inc., building contractors, 26 
Beaver St., New York City. —T. S. 
Sampson is manager of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., 111 Milk St., Boston. 
Residence, 214 Bay State Road. — 
R. B. Sanders’s address is Fern-Dell 
Farms, Oneida, Wis. — G. G. Stearns’s 
address is Sumner, Wash. —C. F. 
Stevens is secretary of the Stevens 
Hardware Co., Oneonta, N.Y. — A. W. 
Stickney is a mining geologist; address, 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, 
E.C. 2, England. — Armitage Whit- 
man, M.D., is an assistant surgeon at 
the Hospital for Ruptured and Crip- 
pled, New York City, and a member of 
the advisory council to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. — M. H. Whit- 
ney is with the Keith Car Mfg. Co., of 
Sagamore. Permanent address, Sand- 
wich. — O. G. Wood became a partner 
in Estabrook & Co., bankers, 15 State 
St., Boston, on Jan. 1, 1922. 


1918 
Water Torts, Jr., See. 
50 State St., Boston 
E. B. Allen’s address is 820 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge. — L. E. 
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Barber. is teaching French and Eng- 
lish at LaVerne College, LaVerne, 
Cal. — Ralph Beatley is at 86 Living- 
ston Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.—G. H. 
Bigelow is director of Industrial Health 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 
— J. M. Bullard, LL.B. ’15, is associ- 
ated with William W. Crapo, law ’54, 
Charles W. Clifford ’65, Henry H. 
Crapo, ’83, Oliver Prescott, ’89 and 
John H. Clifford, *02, counselors at 
law, under the firm name of Crapo, 
Clifford, Prescott & Bullard, New Bed- 
ford. — R. H. Burrage is living at 24 
Prescott St., Cambridge. — C. J. Cham- 
berlin’s address is 86 Sparks St., Cam- 
bridge. — Thomas Coggeshall is in the 
department of personnel and organiza- 
tion of the Bankers Trust Company, 
Paris, France. —G. C. Cutler, Jr., 
LL.B. ’16, has become a member of 
the firm of Herrick, Smith, Donald, 
and Farley, lawyers, 84 State St., 
Boston. —R. W. Eckfeldt is living 
at 15 Walker St., Cambridge. — B. A. 
Edwards is associated with Andersen, 
Meyer & Co., Ltd., Shanghai, China. — 
S. A. Eliot, Jr., is editor of Little The- 
atre Classics — short, classic plays suit- 
able for production in the “little the- 
atre” — Little, Brown & Co., publish- 
ers. — R. T. Emery’s address is 5052 
Ivanhoe Ave., Detroit, Mich. — Nevil 
Ford has become associated with the 
First National Corporation, in their 
Boston office, 30 Federal St., Boston. — 
W. K. Green is director of Amherst 
College Observatory, Amherst; home 
address, 8 Snell St., Amherst. — John 
Hornicek sailed for France Oct. 12, 
1921, to spend a year in travel and 
study in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. — T. A. Jenckes, 
Jr., Dec. 1, 1921, became associated 
with his father, Thomas A. Jenckes, in 
the general practice of law at 916 Turks 
Head Building, Providence, R.I. — 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., has been elected a 
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director of the Harvard Club of Lowell. 
— A. P. McMahon’s address is 12 East 
9th St., New York City. — J. T. Mar- 
shall is connected with the James B. 
Welsh Realty & Loan Co., 201 Lothrop 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; home ad- 
dress, 404 Schaefer Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. — J. J. Minot, Jr.’s, home address 
is 229 Marlboro St., Boston. — N. E. 
Paine, Jr.’s, address is Greenwood 
Inn, Evanston, Ill. — R. B. Romaine 
has recently been appointed assistant 
counsel, U.S. Shipping Board, and a 
special assistant in admiralty to the 
U.S. Attorney for the District of New 
York and New Jersey; office, 45 Broad- 
way, New York City. — H. J. Smith’s 
address is 3000 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Mo. — J. W. White, M.D. ’17, is in 
charge of the orthopedic service, at the 
Chelsea Naval Hospital. He has also 
received an appointment as graduate 
assistant in orthopedic out-patient 
department of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. — J. D. Adams is living 
at 43 West 52d St., New York City. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

J. C. Manry is working for the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
He is now traveling in Poland after 
spending some time in Berlin. He will 
get home in June when his address will 
be care of American Committee of 
Ewing Christian College, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. —E. B. Put- 
nam’s address is 1926 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. — J. E. Davis is practising 
law at Court Sq. Bldg., 31 Elm St., 
Springfield. — Wayne Wesman is with 
Henry W. Savage, Inc., real estate, 
10 State St., Boston. — Isaac Witkin’s 
address is 27 Otsego Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. — A. M. Hay is with 
Minot, Kendall & Co., 13 Congress 
St., Boston. — Edward Streeter has 
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recently written “Beany, Gangle- 
shanks, and the Tub.” — Emmet Car- 
ver is teaching chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. —S. B. Allen is ex- 
ecutive clerk to the Board of Select- 
men of Framingham. — J. V. Fuller is 
doing private research work in history 
in Washington, D.C. — R. A. Powers 
is president of the Robertson Paper Co. 
at Montville, Conn. — Louis Curtis, 
Jr., is now a partner of Brown Bros. — 
H. W. Birch is a salesman for Birch 
Bros., Somerville, textile machinery. — 
C. A. Connor is an instructor in mathe- 
matics and director of athletics at Cas- 
eadilla School, Ithaca, N.Y. — Jos. 
Lorenz is practising law with Lorenz 
& Lorenz, 2 Rector St., New York 
City. — E. F. McLaughlin is traveling 
for Morris & Co. in Central and South 
America. 


1916 
WE ts BLANcnarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Any one having information about 
any of the following “lost” men is re- 
quested kindly to communicate with 
the Secretary: Joel Dibble Austin, Elias 
Harold Bashor, Samuel Jacob Beck, 
Samuel Nathaniel Behrman, Harold 
Bertrand Bennison, Herman Bertram 
Dine, Joe Vern Cummins, Joseph Story 
Forrester, Jr., Frank Wellington Gil- 
creas, John Oliver Johnstone, Richard 
Stuart Cutter King, Hugo Auston 
Leander, Harry McGregor-Norman, 
William John Mahoney, Jr., David 
Jacob Margolis, Kirk Platt Meadow- 
croft, Roscoe Winthrop Nelson, Harold 
Brown Norris, Rudolf Alfred Piel, 
Livingstone Porter, James Gregory 
Prout, Lyman Quincy, Phillips Hay- 
ward Raymond, Ulmont Rees, Daniel 
Sagor, Benjamin Charles Louis Sander, 
Jacob Bernard Shohan, Charles Francis 
Stearns, Jr., Sidney Edwin Stuart, Jr., 
Marion Baldur Sulzberger, William 
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Wales Tuttle, Donald Joseph Wallace, 
Shepard Wright, Joseph Francis Zeb- 
rowski. 


1917 
Epwarp A. Wuirtney, Sec. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge 

Plans are under way for the recep- 
tion of men of the Class of 1917 who are 
planning to attend the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in Boston, 
on June 15, 16, and 17. The Secretary 
will be glad to receive the names of 
those members of the Class living in or 
near Boston who are willing to enter- 
tain out-of-town members as _ their 
guests at this time. The Class Com- 
mittee will appoint a Reception Com- 
mittee to manage Nineteen-Seventeen’s 
share in this reunion very shortly. 


1918 
FRankKLin E. Parker, Jr., Sec. 
B-32 Standish Hall, Cambridge 

G. M. Mazer is an assistant in the 
Department of Classics, University of 
Illinois, where he is also a candidate for 
the doctor’s degree. — H. A. LaTour has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Associated Graduate Students of the New 
York University School of Business Ad- 
ministration. — E. P. Perkins is a student 
in the New York University School of 
Business Administration. — K. O. My- 
rick is a master at Dummer Academy, 
South Byfield. — A. R. Martin is mana- 
ger of the New Orleans office of the Ferry- 
Hanley Advertising Co. — C. B. Balch is 
with G. S. Tiffany & Co. Inc., cotton 
brokers, 220 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
R. C. Schimmel is teaching at DePauw 
University. His address is 309 Seminary 
5t., Greencastle, Ind. — H. J. Fisher is a 
chemist at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Haven, Conn. 
His address is 250 Crown St., New Haven. 
—F. A. Hill, 2d, is an engineer with the 
Hill Engineering Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
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Casimir de Rham is advertising manager 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 190 Bald- 
win Ave., Jersey City, N.J.— W. B. 
Southworth is now Secretary of the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. 
— L. M. Swope is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School. His 
address is 645 North 22d St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. — E. C. Brown is an instructor in 
mathematics at the University of Maine. 
His address is 53 Bennoch St., Orono, 
Me. — H. H. Tewksbury is secretary to 
the American Commercial Attaché of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. His present address is Horter 
Building 311, Obispo 7, Habana, Cuba. — 
Thacher Nelson is in charge of the print- 
ers’ service department of the Arnold- 
Roberts Co., paper merchants, 188 Con- 
gress St., Boston. His home address is 
3 Fisher Ave., Newton Highlands. — 
C. S. Nickerson is in the purchasing de- 
partment of the Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., Boston. His home address is 
37 Birch St., Cliftondale. — A. L. Whit- 
man is in the department of development 
and research of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. His address is Box D, 
Shippensburg, Pa. — E. M. French’s ad- 
dress is 1200 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge — H. G. Simonds’s address is 16 
Warren St., Brookline. — A. H. Hayden's 
address is Hogshire Building, Newport 
News, Va. He is with the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. — E. H. Page is 
with the South Leather Co., 143 South 
St., Boston. 


1919 
GeorceE A. Barctay, Sec. 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 
If any member of the Class has failed 
to get his copy of the Class Directory 
published last fall, or desires another 
copy, he should write to the Secretary 
at the above address. Plans for the 
Triennial Reunion in June are coming 
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on apace. Beginning in February, 
every man in the Class will be sent 
monthly a copy of the Class paper, The 
Nineteen- Nineteenth Hole, which will 
keep him informed of the progress of 
the arrangements. — The following 
changes of address, etc., are reported: 
N. C. Baker is with Harris, Forbes & 
Co., investment bankers, New York 
City. His home address is 378 Charlton 
Ave., So. Orange, N.J. — A. R. Blodg- 
ett is with the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., Framingham. — R. E. Burdett is 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. His home address is 
408 Oak Lane, Wayne, Pa.—J. J. 
Caffrey is with the Equitable Life In- 
surance Co., Boston. — R. S. Clapp is 
with the Puget Sound Light & Power 
Co., Seattle, Wash. His address is $10 
East John St., Seattle. — W. H. Co- 
burn is in the Chicago office of Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turing agents. — B. B. Coyne is an 
instructor in chemistry at Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University. 
His address is 2022 East 107th St., 
Cleveland, O. — A. F. Cummings is 
with E. T. Slattery & Co., Tremont 
St., Boston. —L. Dennis was ap- 
pointed second secretary of the U.S. 
Legation at Bucharest, Rumania, on 
Aug. 31, 1921. — R. G. W. Donaldson 
is teaching Latin and French at the 
Hollis, N.H., High School. — H. P. 
Edwards is with the National Life In- 
surance Co., 159 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. — F. T. Fisher’s address is 56 West 
llth St., New York City. — M. Frye- 
field is sales manager of the Boreal 
Chemical Products Co., 170 5th Ave., 
New York City. — M. M. Goodhue is 
with Thomas G. Plant & Co., shoe 
manufacturers, Jamaica Plain. — J. D. 
Hale's address is 700 University St., 
Montreal. — J. J. Healy is with the 
Merrimac Chemical Corporation, Wo- 
burn. — R. G. Hooke and A. R. Nelson 
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are with the Public Service Electric 
Co., Newark, N.J. Hooke’s address is 
84 Mt. Pleasant St., Newark. Nelson’s 
address is 228 Christiana St., Brook- 
lawn, N.J. — G. Hubbard’s address is 
60 West Cedar St., Boston. — J. D. 
Hutchinson represents Bird & Co., 
manufacturers of heavy papers, roof 
coverings, etc., at Auburn, N.Y. His 
address is 7 Tuxill Sq., Auburn. — 
R. E. Jackson is with R. H. White & 
Co., Boston. — A. D. Kelso is with the 
American Glue Co., 121 Beverly St., 
Boston. — F. Knoblock is assistant to 
the president of the Sea Sled Co., West 
Mystic, Conn. His address is 41 High 
St., Mystic. — K. H. Lanouette is with 
the Bay State Cotton Corporation, 
Newburyport. — R. McA. Lloyd is 
with the New York Trust Co., 100 
Broadway, New York City. His ad- 
dress is 472 West 24th St., N.Y. 
— D. E. Lynn is with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., Fifth Ave., New York. — 
F. L. E. Nosworthy is with Lever Bros. 
Co., soap manufacturers, Cambridge. 
His address is 16 Ash St., Cambridge. — 
F. W. Rice is with Watkins & Co., 
bonds, Boston. — P. W. Rice is teach- 
ing English at Syracuse University, 
His address is 766 Ostrom Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. —C. A. Rupp has been 
appointed an American fellow by the 
Commission for the Relief of Belgium 
and is studying in Brussels where his 
address is care of C.R.B. Educational 
Foundation, 41 Bischoffsheim. — A. I. 
Smith’s permanent address is 151 East 
19th St., New York City. He is with 
W. J. Minsch & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York. — R. E. Snowman is in the 
credit department of Morimura, Arai & 
Co., raw silk importers, 44 East 23d 
St., New York City. — D. C. Stanley is 
with the Safe-Cabinet Co., 16 East 
40th St., New York City. — H. H. R. 
Thompsons address is 84 Elm St., 
Worcester. — W. S. Thurber is with 


Aldis & Co., real estate, 247 Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago, Ill.—N. E. 
Waldman is with W. C. Langley & Co., 
investment bankers, 115 Broadway, 
New York City. — B. L. Wells is with 
Stephen M. Weld & Co., cotton mer- 
chants, 82 Beaver St., New York City. 
He is now abroad in the interests of the 
firm. — H. O. Wendt is assistant trav- 
eling auditor with C. H. Tenney & Co., 
Devonshire St., Boston. — H. K. White 
is in the marine insurance department 
of the United Fruit Co., 131 State St., 
Boston. — F. B. Whitman is with the 
Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy R.R. 


.Co. His address is 1832 Calumet Ave., 


Chicago, Hi]. — T. G. Wilder is with 
the Bankers Trust Co., Place Vendéme, 
Paris, France. — C. F. Zukoski is prac- 
tising law in the office of Bryan, Wil- 
liams & Cave, Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. The following men are in the first 
year class of the Harvard Law School: 
H. Ii. Fein, J. M. Langenthal, J. W. 
Lowes, J. F. Noxon. 


1920 
FirreLp Worxvm, See. 
44 Brattle St , Cambridge 

C. M. Jones is with the Watertown 
National Corporation, Watertown Na- 
tional Bank Building, Watertown, N.Y. 
—J. D. Evans is teaching Latin in the 
Horace Mann School for Boys, New York 
City. His address is 21 Claremont Ave., 
New York. — C. S. Joslyn is studying at 
the London (England) School of Econom- 
ics. His address is 18 Micklenberg Sq.. 
London, W.C. 1.— R. L. Potter is with 
the Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge. — 
A. E. Raymond is with the Raymond 
Hotel, Pasadena, Cal. — I. C. Ruhman 
is a textile chemist with the Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams. — The address of 
M. T. B. Spalding for 1921-22 is 14 rue 
Cortambert, Paris, France.-—-R. C. 
Terry is in the bond department of the 
Boston Office, 111 Devonshire St., of the 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. His 
home address is Fearing Rd., Hingham. 
— W. V. Daugherty’s address is in care 
of the Nash Motors Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
— J. W. Glynn, Jr., is a student in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University. His address is 59 
Perkins Hall, Cambridge. — R. G. Ladd 
is with Lybrand, Ross & Montgomery, 
accountants and auditors, 261 Franklin 
St., Boston. His address is 62 Gorham 
St., Cambridge. — Burnham Lewis’s ad- 
dress is 762 Washington Ave., Dunkirk, 
N. Y. — W. W. Caswell, Jr., is in South 
America for the First National Bank of 
Boston. During the next two years his 
address will be in care of First National 
Bank, Buenos Aires, Argentina. — M. E. 
Curti is teaching history and political 
science at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. — 
S. M. Pollack is a chemist with the Lor- 
gan, Johnson Co., bakers’ supplies, ete., 
Boston. — J. L. Rochester is chief in- 
spector at the Atlas Crucible Steel Co. 
His address is 745 Washington Ave., Dun- 
kirk, N.Y.— R. W. Shaw’s address is 
Lincoln College, Oxford, England. — 
R. G. Phemister is with the A. Storrs & 
Bement Paper Co., paper merchants, 
Federal St., Boston. His home address is 
28 Pine St., Belmont. — F. K. Bullard is 
with Farrish & Co., Boston, dry goods 
commission merchants, 83 Worth St., 
New York City. — C. L. Muller is with 
William Schall & Co., San Juan, P. R. -— 
H. W. Harris, Jr., is on the staff of the 
Boston Globe. — F. F. Williams is teaching 
in the Norwalk, O., High School. — H. B. 
Van Fleet has been awarded a Baldwin 
Fellowship in the Graduate School of the 
University of Cincinnati. — O. G. Peter- 
son is teaching economics at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — R. W. Emmons, 3d, 
has become a member of the firm of 
Wm. A. Russell & Bros., 50 State St., 
Boston. 
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Medical School 


M.D. 1854. John Freeman Butler, 
the oldest physician in Cheshire County, 
N.H., died Nov. 30, 1921, at Keene, 
N.H. He was ninety-one years of age. 
A veteran of the Civil War, he was in 
active practice for more than sixty-five 
years, retiring only six years before his 
death. From the Keene Evening Sen- 
tinel of Nov. 30, we take the following 
sketch of his life: 


John F. Butler, the youngest child of Jonathan 
and Martha (Russell) Butler, was born in Marlow, 
June 14, 1831. His father was a farmer who died 
when he was twelve years of age, leaving him to bis 
own resources. He struggled to earn money for his 
education by teaching in district and writing 
schools. He received his preliminary education at 
the district school and Marlow Academy, and later 
at Tubbs Union Academy at Washington He took 
private lessons from Prof. Wood of Marlow and 
was fitted to enter college at the age of nineteen. 
He commenced the study of medicine at Dart- 
mouth College in 1852. The following year he en- 
tered Fremont Medical School in Boston. He grad- 
uated in 1854 from the medical department at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Butler began his long medical 
career at Chesterfield factory. During the Crimean 
War he was offered the appointment of surgeon on 
the medical staff of the Russian army by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to the United States, but he re- 
fused. In the spring of 1854 he was commissioned 
assistant surgeon of the 39th Regiment, Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, of the 5th Army Corps. He served 
until the close of the war, being present at the sur- 
render of General Lee and his army at Appomattox. 
Dr. Butler was for a time acting surgeon of the 16th 
Regiment, Maine Volunteers, and surgeon with the 
88th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. In poli- 
tics he was a Democrat and represented the town of 
Chesterfield in the General Court in 1874 and 1875. 
He was also a member of the school board and mod- 
erator. He was prominent in the town affairs of 
Chesterfield. For three years he had passed the 
winters in Keene, going to his home in Chesterfield 
for the summer. His skill as a physician and sur- 
geon was sought from other quarters outside the 
county. His kindly disposition and deeds of charity 
commended him to the highest esteem of the towns- 
people. On many of his visits to families in meagre 
circumstances he refused remuneration for his serv- 
ices. He married Dec. 17, 1857, Julia Quimby, 
daughter of Rev. Silas Quimby of Lebanon. She 
died Aug. 19, 1861, and Jan. 17, 1863, he married 
Celia A. Brewster of Lowell, Mass., who died in 
1902. He married Celia E. Putnam in 1903 who 
survives, also an adopted daughter, Miss Vera But- 
ler, of this city. 
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M.D. 1872. Walter Channing died at 
Brookline Nov. 23, 1921. He was born 
in Concord April 24, 1849, the eldest 
son of William Ellery Channing, and 
a great-nephew of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, a founder of American Unitarian- 
ism. His mother, Ellen Kilshaw Fuller, 
daughter of Hon. Timothy Fuller and 
sister of Margaret Fuller (Countess 
Ossoli), died when he was seven years 
old and from that time he lived much 
with his grandfather, Walter Channing, 
a Boston physician and dean of the 
Harvard Medical School. He lived, 
too, in the family of Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, who was his 
cousin and his uncle by marriage, as 
well. He was educated at the Chauncy 
Hall School, Massachusetts: Institute 
of Technology, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York, and in 
Vienna. He served as assistant physi- 
cian of the Asylum for Insane Crimi- 
nals, New York, and as first assistant 
physician of the Insane Hospital at 
Danvers. In 1879 he opened a hos- 
pital in Brookline, which he carried on 
during the rest of his life. In 1916 he 
built in Wellesley a new sanitarium, in 
which he was able to carry into effect 
many ideas which he had formulated, 
as to the proper treatment of curable 
cases. In addition to his work as con- 
sultant, he frequently testified in court 
cases as an alienist. One of his early 
appearances as an expert witness was 
in the trial of Guiteau, the assassin of 
President Garfield. For some years he 
was Professor of Mental Diseases in 
Tufts College Medical School, and 
from that college received the degree of 
LL.D. Clark University made him 
Honorary Scholar and Honorary Fel- 
low. He was a founder and the first 
president of the Boston Society for 
Psychiatry and Neurology, and had 
served as president of the Norfolk Dis- 
trict Medical Society, as vice-president 
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of the Boston Medical Library Associa- 
tion, and on the Council of the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association. He was 
a member also of the corporation of 
the Massachusetts School for Feeble- 
Minded, an honorary member of the 
Association of Institutions for the 
Feeble- Minded, a member of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, American Med- 
ico-Psychological Association, New Eng- 
land Society of Psychiatry, Boston 
Medical Improvement Society, Ameri- 
can Association of Physical Education, 
Massachusetts Prison Association, and 
the National Conference of Charities. 
From 1896 to 1904 he was chief of the 
department for mental diseases of the 
Boston Dispensary. He then engaged 
in an active campaign for the establish- 
ment by the Commonwealth of an 
institution to which persons showing 
signs of mental disorder could be sent 
for observation and temporary treat- 
ment. The State Psychopathic Hos- 
pital in Boston was largely the result of 
his efforts. He served on the Brookline 
School Board for fifteen years, during 
which time much of the progress was 
made which placed the Brookline 
schools among the leading public 
schools of the United States. He is 
survived by three sons, Walter Chan- 
ning, Jr., °01, Henry M. Channing, 
02, and Hayden Channing, ’08; two 
daughters, Mrs. Donald Gregg and 
Mrs. Robert W. Rivers; a sister, Mrs. 
Thatcher Loring; and a brother, Ed- 
ward Channing, ’78, Professor of His- 
tory at Harvard. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

A.M. 1898. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Ph.D. ’09, has been elected Premier of 
the Dominion of Canada. 


Law School 
LL.B. 1908. Charles White Whittle- 
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sey, A.M. (Hon.) 1919, died at sea, 
Nov. 26, 1921. He disappeared from 
the steamship Toloa while bound for 
Havana from New York. He came to 
the Harvard Law School from Williams 
College, where he graduated with the 
Class of 1905. He was commissioned 
Captain of Infantry in August, 1917, 
and was assigned to the 308th Infantry 
of the 77th Division. He sailed overseas 
in April, 1918, was promoted to Major 
in August, assigned to the Ist Battalion, 
308th Infantry, and promoted to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in October. He re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor “for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action with the enemy north- 
east of Binarville in the Argonne For- 
est, France, Oct. 2-7, 1918”; in the 
face of superior numbers and with fifty 
per cent of his command, the “Lost 
Bzttalion,” killed or wounded, he re- 
fused to surrender and held his position 
for five days. At the memorial service 
held for him at the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory in New York, Dec. 4, 1921, Col. 
Nathan K. Averill, of the 308th In- 
fantry, delivered the following address: 


We, of the 308th, have come to pay a last tribute 
to the memory of our loved comrade and friend, 
Charles Whittlesey. 

I speak for the heart of the regiment when I say 
that we all are mindful of his outstanding character, 
mindful first of that attribute given to few men, the 
absolute lack of fear, seen and known by many of us 
before that day when he sprang into world-wide 
fame. Ordered to advance through the densest part 
of the thicket of the great Forest of the Argonne to 
take a certain fixed objective and to hold it, he suc- 
ceeded, and alone with his battalion reached the 
designated point far in advance of the troops on his 
right and left. The enemy soon surrounded his posi- 
tion, and then began those numerous attacks last- 
ing four days and nights; over one hundred hours 
passed without food of any kind and with but little 
water; with the majority of his command killed or 
wounded, surrounded by the dead and dying, with 
no succor or help for the wounded, and yet, when 
the call for the surrender came, how instantly he re- 
fused it. He took in at once the only bit of white 
showing — the white of the ground panels for sig- 
naling to the air service; thus saying, “They shall 
not pass,” and no Hun passed save from the here to 
the hereafter. No man as a soldier can stand higher 
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in the history of the Republic, and no man is more 
entitled to the Nation’s gratitude. 

Mindful, too, of the wonderful mind, we were 
more impressed by that stern and strict conscience, 
the inheritance of those Puritan ancestors, a con- 
science always sure of the right and from which line 
of action no power could ever make him change. 
Coupled with all this was the highest sense of duty 
I have ever seen. 

Mindful, too, of that other side of his character, 
the gentle, noble, and sympathetic nature which 
was so marked on all occasions, causing him to be 
known as “Brother Charles,” I know that I speak 
for all of us when I say that it has been given to 
none to ever meet a man who more closely ap- 
proached that knightly Bayard of old in that he was 
without fear and without reproach. 

While at first we were stunned and could hardly 
credit the news, yet the more I think his case over 
the more firmly I am convinced that his death was 
in reality a battle casualty and that he met his end 
as much in the line of duty as if he had fallen by a 
German bullet on the Vesle or in the Argonne. The 
scars of conflict or the wounds of battle are not al- 
ways of the flesh. We, of the Regular Army, have 
seen too often the results of mental strain, even in 
the older soldiers. 

Let us briefly review his war service. Answering 
at once his country’s call and coming from his quiet, 
scholastic life of a city lawyer, he was thrown al- 
most immediately into the fiercest fighting the 
world has ever known. How heroically he arose to 
the emergency suddenly thrust upon him history 
will always tell, but what a mental strain it must 
have been on that shy, retiring, kindly, and lovable 
man when he could do nothing to relieve the suffer- 
ing or the agony of those gallant men dying beside 
him, and this after all had reached the last stages of 
physical exhaustion due to a hundred hours con- 
stant fighting and hunger; with this were the un- 
speakable conditions and the horrors of the sodden 
battle-field where it had been impossible to bury the 
dead, and the sole responsibility rested on him. 
Whittlesey had that rare and moral courage which 
makes men great, and in that emergency he held on, 
to the everlasting credit of the American Army. 

This occurred a little over three years ago, but he 
has never been away from those scenes from that 
day on. Coming back to this country, he found 
himself a popular hero much against his wishes and 
inclination. Constantly called upon for aid and ad- 
vice by the mothers and widows of the dead and 
missing, he gave everything he had, everything that 
was in him, not only to them, but to all the men of 
the regiment, wounded and in trouble, who found in 
him a ready friend, counselor, and aid. 

His last answer to the call of duty was on Novem- 
ber 11th, when, with the other Medal of Honor men 
of the regiment, McMurtry, Miles, and Kaufman, 
he attended the fina] ceremonies at Arlington for 
the Unknown Soldier. I think we all can see him 
standing there with all these memories of the suffer- 
ing and pain of war surging through his mind. We 
know how he suffered until at Jast that great heart 
broke, but the memory of Charles Whittlesey will 
always be an inspiration to the officers and the men 
who served with him in France. 
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I can only add, speaking for the regiment, that 
from the heart of each of us goes up the prayer that 
the God who in his infinite wisdom saw fit to take 
from our midst Charles Whittlesey, may give to his 
soul that peace and quiet for which he so longed. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*.* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody, ’69, has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, through the 
Press of Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston, The 
Churches and the Conference, an address 
that he delivered on Armistice Day, 1921, 
to the seven churches of Old Cambridge. 

John T. Wheelwright, ’76, has brought 
out a booklet entitled The Mayflower Pil- 
grims —“‘being a condensation in the 
original wording and spelling of the story 
written by Governor William Bradford of 
their privations and trials, and the voyage 
of the Mayflower, and settlement at Ply- 
mouth in the year 1620.” The work is 


handsomely printed and illustrated, and 5 


is provided with an interesting Preface 
and Appendixes. 

Volume 32 of Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology (Harvard University Press) 
contains The Commentaries on Aischylus’ 
Prometheus in the Codex Neapolitanus, by 
Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, ’78, and 
Prophecy in the Ancient Epic, by Prof. 
Clifford Herschel Moore, ’89. 

Dante: Poet and Apostle) University of 
Chicago Press) by Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
Ph.D. °10, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in the University of Chicago, con- 
tains three lectures delivered in 1921 at 
Columbia University and the University 
of Chicago. They are designed as an in- 
troduction to the study of the Divine 
Comedy and are entitled the Years of 
Preparation, Dante as Apostle, and The 


Divine Comedy as Poetry. The essays 
are written in attractive style and should 
assist a reader's appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the poet. 

Frederick Taylor Lord, 97, M.D. ’00, 
has published through the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press Pneumonia, number 9 in the 
series of Harvard Health Talks. The vol- 
ume presents the substance of a popular 
lecture at the Harvard Medical School; 
it describes the various types of pneu- 
monia and the methods of prevention ana 
treatment. 

Charles B. McMichael, ’70, has trans- 
lated from the Spanish Prosas Pofranas 
and Other Poems, by Ruben Dario (Nicho- 
las L. Brown, New York). In the Preface 
Mr. McMichael gives an interesting ac- 
count of the poet, who was born in Nica- 
ragua in 1867, and died in 1916. The 
translations are poetic, full of color, and 
give a distinct impression of the unusual 
quality and richness of Dario’s work. The 
last poem in the volume, “‘Greeting to the 
American Eagle,” is a stirring tribute to 
the United States from a Latin-American. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War 
Against Germany, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, 87. Vol. II. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 

The first volume of Mr. Howe’s Mem- 
oirs of the Harvard Dead dealt with the 
thirty men who died before the United 
States entered the war, and was appro- 
priately called “The Vanguard.” The 
second volume contains memoirs of the 
fifty-one who died within one year from 
April 6, 1917. The list is as follows: Har- 
old Chandler Kimball, ’12; Alexander 
Dale Muir, G.S. '12-15; Ronald Wood 
Hoskier, ’18; Francis Bergen, LL.B. ’17; 
Jean Sanchez Abreu, ’14; Edward Blake 
Robins, Jr., 10; Harmon Bushnell Craig, 
°19; Braxton Bigelow, ’09; Oliver Moulton 
Chadwick, ‘11; Evert Jansen Wendell, 
’82; John Wadsworth Hutchison, LL.B. 
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10; Roderick Kennedy, °17; William 
Henry Meeker, ’17; Paul Cody Bentley, 
17; George Plummer Howe, ’00; Robert 
Williams, ’11; Frederick Allen Forster, 
10; Samuel Vaughan Selby, D.M.D. ’15; 
Ezra Charles Fitch, Jr., 05; Samuel Wig- 
gins Skinner, ’15; Leonard Bacon Parks, 
LL.B. ’12; Wainwright Merrill, ’19; Wil- 
liam Burch Hinman, °15-16; Henry 
Brewster Palmer, ’10; Herbert Wheel- 
wright Windeler, °19; Arthur Mason 
Jones, 09; Phillips Ward Page, ’09; Ed- 
ward Forbes Greene, Lecturer,’17; William 
Hague, ’04; William Smith Ely, 17; Au- 
gustus Peabody Gardner, 86; William 
Halsall Cheney, °20; Charles Mallet- 
Prevost McMichael, ’09; Richard Cutts 
Fairfield, °21; Chester Thomas Calder, 
L.S. ’11-12; Edward Seguin Couch, 19; 
Albert Dillon Sturtevant, L.S. 716-17; 
James Fenimore Cooper, Jr., L.S. 14-16; 
Philip Comfort Starr, °14; Edward Mc- 
Ciure Peters, Jr., °16; Briggs Kilburn 
Adams, ’17; Robert Horner Hogg, ’06; 
Samuel Walter Arnheim, 710; Ralph Jef- 
ferson Feigl, °18; Ralph Sherman Hop- 
kins, ’11; William Baillie Fraser-Camp- 
bell, ’11; Raynal Cawthorne Bolling, ’00; 
Quincy Shaw Greene, ’13; Lionel de Jer- 
sey Harvard, 15; Edward Hale Perry, 
’09; Robert Bayard Cutting, ’97. 

Noble lives, every one; some were mere 
boys when they died, like William Cheney 
and Richard Fairfield; others were mature 
men, of large accomplishment, like Augus- 
tus Gardner and Raynal Bolling; each 
with his own charm, appeal to the emo- 
tions, and poignancy of sacrifice. Some of 
the portraits are more vivid than others; 
the biographer in nearly every instance 
had no other material to draw upon than 
that furnished by correspondence, and the 
amount and quality of this varied with 
each individual. In the case of a few men 
of whom the record is comparatively 
scanty, it might have been wise to depart 
from the method adopted and obtain a 
memoir of greater fullness, such as might 
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have been furnished by some Harvard 
classmate or intimate friend. But Mr. 
Howe has done his work with skill, sym- 
pathy, and good taste; the second volume 
is a worthy successor to the first. 


Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, by Hermann 
Hagedorn, ’07. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1921. 


Among the first fruits of the recently 
founded Roosevelt Memorial Association 
is this extremely readable and picturesque 
account of Mr. Roosevelt’s three years as a 
cattle-raiser in the Bad Lands of North 
Dakota. The book would be interesting if 
it had not the advantage of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s vital figure among its personages; 
for it gives a striking picture of a charac- 
teristic “boom” period on the Western 
frontier. Those years from 1884 to 1887 
were lively years along the Little Missouri 
River. A new cattle country was opened; 
adventurers, stockmen, plainsmen, ras- 
cals, gamblers, cowboys, all the curious 
and variegated society of the untamed 
West, thronged into the little town of Me- 
dora and gave it for a time a conspicuous 
place in the news of the day. Every one 
was cheery and hopeful of fortune. Every 
one was very much alive and active in his 
own useful or disreputable way. Then 
came the frightful winter of 1886-87, the 
destruction by storm or starvation of 
nearly all the herds, the quick collapse of 
the boom. Mr. Roosevelt who had been 
among the most hopeful ones, lost almost 
all the money he had invested, but he was 
more fortunate than most. He got from 
his experiences in Dakota a_ sturdy 
health, a wide acquaintance with ele- 
mental human nature, and a toughening 
of moral fibre which were of no little serv- 
ice to him in his later political career. 

The reader can trace throughout the 
book the effect of these years on Roose- 
velt’s character. He went out the prod- 
uct of city life and university training, 
morally robust, but with many of the 
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limitations of youth and inexperience 
manifest. He returned — to use the trit- 
est of phrases — a “man among men,” 
with a mental poise, a self-confidence, an 
ability to judge men and to deal with 
them, beyond his years. Roosevelt, the 
public man, was as much the graduate of 
the university of the Bad Lands as of the 
university at Cambridge. 

His introduction to the cattle business 
was purely accidental. He went out to 
Dakota on a hunting trip, after the Re- 
publican convention of 1884. He stayed 
partly because of the fascination of the 
country, partly because he wanted an ex- 
cuse to avoid active participation in the 
campaign, partly because the death of 
wife and mother had for the moment 
broken his hold on life at home. He 
hardly knew why he invested his money 
there; certainly he had enough good ad- 
vice to the contrary. But he had no cause 
to regret the episode. Without his experi- 
ence in Dakota, he could not have been 
the Roosevelt his countrymen knew and 
loved and admired. He got there an 
accession of virility and energy that made 
him unique among American public men. 
Without these years we should have had 
no Rough Riders; probably there would 
have been no “Colonel” Roosevelt. 

Mr. Hagedorn’s book is full of delightful 
portraits of the men among whom Roose- 
velt lived on his Elkhorn and Maltese 
Cross ranches. The Marquis de Mores, 
French aristocrat, spendthrift in business, 
autocratic in temper, a glowing and exu- 
berant personality; Jake Maunders, fur- 
tive ruffian and treacherous friend, and 
his incredibly precocious rascal of a son; 
Packard, the honest and courageous news- 
paper editor, working away unterrified by 
all the ‘‘bad men” of the territory in his 


. little shack of a printing off c2: Gregor 


Lang, the stubborn, lovable old Scotch 
distiller turned cattleman; Gien ville Stew- 
art, the cool and determi: ed organizer 
of the stockman’s vigilance committee, 
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Morrill the shifty sheriff, Ferris and 
Merrifield and Bill Sewall and Wilmot 
Dow, who were Roosevelt’s own employes; 
and such ornamental supernumeraries as 
“Hell-Roaring”’ Bill Jones, and “ Dutch” 
Wannigan and the vivacious Mrs. Rob- 
erts make up a delectable gallery of fron- 
tier portraits. Mr. Hagedorn has given 
all these characters body and life. There 
is creative art in the book. It is full of 
racy anecdote and spirited narrative. You 
will find it as good reading as “The Vir- 
ginian.” 


Letters and Journals of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, 1846-1906. Edited 
by Mary Thacher Higginson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the 
Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson 
and the Letters and Journals of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson should have been 
published in the same year. The two men, 
unlike as they were in many ways, had a 
strong kinship in their moral earnestness 
and uprightness, their eagerness for activ- 
ity, and their artistic impulse. Colonel 
Higginson recognized the virtues of his 
cousin the Major; his letter describing 


“Henry Higginson’s address to the students 


in Sever Hal] when he presented Soldiers’ 
Field to the College is generously appreci- 
ative. “It was one of the most thoroughly 
simple and admirable things I ever heard 
—a reticent man breaking the habit of a 
lifetime and talking about an affair of his 
own. He spoke without notes, but with a 
prompter having his manuscript behind 
him, and he was so simple and uncon- 
cerned about that, it made it seem the 
only fit way for a man to speak — looking 
round occasionally at the prompter and 
saying quickly, ‘What next?’ ... There 
was a poetic and ideal atmosphere about 
it which I feel keenly and I was very 
proud of being Henry’s cousin.” 

One feels that Henry Higginson might 
have been equally proud of being Went- 
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worth Higginson’s cousin. For it is an 
attractive and admirable character that is 
revealed in these letters covering a space 
of sixty years, and it is a rich and varied 
life that they reflect. The young minister 
who resigned his first parish — that at 
Newburyport — rather than moderate 
his denunciations of slavery as the more 
conservative and wealthy among his par- 
ishioners wished him to do was the same 
man who twelve years later resigned his 
parish at Worcester in order to train and 
lead into battle a negro regiment. Colonel 
Higginson was preéminently a fighting 
parson; he championed all the reform 
causes, from abolition to woman suffrage 
— yet he could quote with enjoyment the 
remark that Whittier made to him in a 
disillusioned moment, *‘I have long ceased 
to expect that because men are reformers 
they will therefore be better than other 
people. They are just the same.”’ Colonel 
Higginson himself was free from any 
taint of self-righteousness. He was al- 
ways ardent and objective. Consistent in 
his devotion to causes, he could be quite 
inconsistent in shifting his methods of at- 
tack. He who in 1861 took the field to 
fight for the Union had in 1857 sent out a 
call for a Disunion Convention, to con- 
sider a separation between the Free and 
the Slave States. In each act he was ani- 
mated by his desire to strike a blow at 
slavery. 

Men who are so ardently bound up in 
causes have not usually gayety of temper 
or lightness of touch. Colonel Higginson 
had those charming traits and they re- 
mained with him through his long !ife, as 
the letters that Mrs. Higginson has col- 
lected in this volume abundantly testify. 


Horatio Stebbins: His Ministry and Per- 
sonality, by Charles A. Murdock. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. 

Not long ago, a Harvard graduate 
wrote an essay bearing the somewhat 


[March 


peppery title, “‘A Plea for Personality in 
Professors.” A like plea might as truth- 
fully be made concerning the modern 
minister. Certainly the clergy of today 
are gencrally lacking in the strongly de- 
fined individuality which characterized 
their brothers in arms of earlier genera- 
tions. At least, so far as Unitarian minis- 
ters are concerned, few at present possess 
anything like the emphatic personalities 
which distinguished such men as, for ex- 
ample, Frederic H. Hedge, Henry W. 
Bellows, Robert Collyer, John White 
Chadwick and Edward Everett Hale. 
These were men cast in an heroic mould. 
To this earlier generation of the Unitarian 
clergy, Horatio Stebbins belonged. Be- 
yond question, he was what nowadays we 
call “‘a gentleman of the old school.” His 
persona! appearance was eminently char- 
acteristic of anothér day. There was no 
mistaking his profession. Tall, erect, dig- 
nified, garbed in customary suit of solemn 
black, a little old-fashioned with flowing 
side-whiskers and dickey, his bearing 
stately, his manner of speech perhaps a 
bit ponderous, once seen he was hardly 
likely to be forgotten. When Charlotte 
Bronté first saw a portrait of Thackeray, 
she exclaimed, “And there came up a lion 
out of Judah!” A like comment might 
easily have been inspired by a first sight 
of Dr. Stebbins. A real man, sound and 
true, “‘rich in saving common sense,” if 
not a great theologian, he was that better 
thing, a man of honesty and courage, a 
clear thinker, a faithful public servant, 
whose dominant qualities were sanity, 
honesty, lofty faith and unswerving 
moral integrity. He saw life steadily and 
saw it whole. Always the self-contained 
New Englander, having little about him 
of the emotional sentimentalist, still he 


was never cold. His was a long life fruit- - 


ful in good works. Such a career was en- 
tirely worthy of record; and Mr. Murdock 
has proved himself equal to his opportun- 
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ity. His biography is manifestly a labor 
of love, though written in a spirit of dis- 
crimination and commendable restraint. 
The result is a book which is not only a 
convincing portrait of an interesting per- 
sonality, but the story of a well-spent life, 
as well as a chapter of the history of Cali- 
fornia during the middle years of the last 
century not without its intrinsic value. 
Briefly and vividly it traces the career of 
Dr. Stebbins from its beginnings as a 
country boy in Western Massachusetts, 
through district schooling, teaching, Exe- 
ter, Harvard, where he graduated in 1848, 
the Harvard Divinity School, a brief pas- 
torate in Fitchburg, a longer one in Port- 
land, and finally to San Francisco, where 
he served as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church for thirty-six years. It was no 
easy task to follow the gifted Thomas 
Starr King in the same pulpit; but Hora- 
tio Stebbins met the challenge success- 
fully, eventually establishing for himself a 
reputation both as preacher and citizen 
almost equal to that of his predecessor. A 
natural leader, in his own parish and in 
wider spheres of public usefulness, he 
rendered valiant service. For many years 
a regent of the University of California, a 
trustee of Leland Stanford, and a trustee 
of the California School of Mechanical 
Arts, to the cause of education he gave 
valuable assistance. Of the twelve chap- 
ters, seven are occupied with his life-story, 
the remaining five containing a selection 


from his letters, extracts and sayings, his , 


prayers, which were among his noblest 
attainments, and two characteristic ser- 
mons. The completed work is a noble 
testimony of a life useful above the aver- 
age. Its preface truly says: “ Horatio 
Stebbins was a man of rare power 
and lofty spirit.... For fifty years he 
preached a rational and reverent religion. 
. .» He loved God and his fellow-men. He 
lived qerrily, he served gladly, he died 
courageously.” — Alfred Rodman Hussey, 
02, 


Sundays in College Chapels since the War. 
Sermons and Addresses, by Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, ’69, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals (Emer- 
itus) in Harvard University. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., The Riv- 
erside Press, 1921, pp. ix, 222. 

The volume is fifth in The College 
Chapel Series. Many a Harvard man and 
many who have lived in the neighborhood 
of Appleton Chapel are familiar with the 
contents of the first four volumes — Sun- 
day Evenings in the College Chapel, 
Mornings in the College Chapel (first and 
second series), and Afternoons in the Col- 
lege Chapel. They will all welcome this 
additional volume, for they may count on 
a continuation of a religion and a theology 
that has been helpful and stimulating. 
Throughout the book the effect of the war 
is apparent. Hence the title. Neverthe- 
less, the purpose of the addresses and ser- 
mons is by no means limited to the war 
period. War experiences are simply the 
illustrations of principles of enduring 
power. If one were to single out the sali- 
ent characteristics of the book, one would 
refer merely to those peculiar to every one 
of Dr. Peabody’s books — a simple and 


~ strong style, a meaning always clear, il- 


lustrations to the point and frequently 
novel, the presentation of truths in a way 
to command assent and to suggest action, 
a very workable religion based on al- 
legiance to a sympathetic Christ and a 
codperating God. The titles of certain 
chapters give accurate prophecy of their 
practical content — The Great Adven- 
ture, Religion in a New World, The Prac- 
tice of Immortality. — Henry Bradford 
Washburn, 91. 


The Ministry, by Charles Lewis Slattery, 
91, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1921, pp. x, 198. 

Dr. Slattery’s little book is the fourth 
in the “ Vocational Series” recently pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. It is 
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distinctly a hand-book in size, content, 
and purpose, for it may, like others of the 
series, conveniently be tucked into one’s 
pocket and dipped into at odd times for 
specific information. However, a much 
more satisfactory way of using the book 
is to sit down and read it from cover to 
cover. By the latter method one may 
gain a clear insight into the manifold as- 
pects of the vocation with which the au- 
thor deals. Both the layman and the 
clergyman, both the young man aimed 
toward a secular profession and the 
young man determined upon the ministry 
will find here, in very clear and succinct 
compass, an understanding of the oppor- 
tunity the ministry may offer. Strength 
is lent to the treatment of the subject by 
the experience of the author, for he has 
been a teacher in a boy’s school and a rec- 
tor of three large parishes. Few men have 
as good a right as he to speak. 

Dr. Slattery touches such subjects as 
the following — The Essentials of a Call 
to the Ministry, in which he deals wisely 
with a much-abused topic; Types Useful 
in the Ministry, in which he indicates cer- 
tain characteristics that may find rich ex- 
pression in the profession, like sense of 
humor, imagination, scholarship, a practi- 
cal turn of mind; Preparation in College 
and Theological School, laying emphasis 
on general and thorough culture in college 
and on searching thought in the theologi- 
cal school; the Many Opportunities of the 
Ministry, that of preacher and pastor, 
teacher of theology, school-master, expert 
in social amelioration, etc.; The Need of 
the Ministry in the Community, the Na- 
tion and the World; the Compensations 
of the Ministry, in a reasonable living, in 
the joy of adventure, the love of human- 
ity and the love of God. 

The author deals with all in an appeal- 
ing way. He makes his profession seem 
large and vital. Apparently he believes 
in it himself. If one were to be a bit hyper- 
critical one would say that the volume 


lacks the harder aspects of the Ministry. 


[March 


True, the Ministry is all that Dr. Slattery 
says of it. But, like all professions, and, 
in fact, like all occupations, it is frequently 
carried on under circumstances of very 
severe character. As this-is a fact it 
should be freely dealt with in any treat- 
ment of the subject. Difficulty, as such, 
never decreases one’s respect for a voca- 
tion. Difficulty frequently makes a direct 
appeal to the right kind of young man. — 
Henry Bradford Washburn, ’91. 


Of All Things, by Robert C. Benchley, 
712. New York; Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. Benchley’s humor is blithe, quite 
without rancor. Sometimes he turns to 
satire, but his satire leaves behind it no 
sting. His book opens with an affection- 
ate dedication to Henry Bessemer, the 
inventor of the steel converter, and closes 
with a parody of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Some of the chapter headings are 
“The Social Life of the Newt,” “Coffee, 
Megg, and IIk, Please,” “The Torture of 
Week-End Visiting,” “The Community 
Masque as a Substitute for War.” But 
the chief subject of Mr. Benchley’s humor 
is himself. Whether he is learning to drive 
a Ford or is caring for his furnace or is be- 
ing instructed in auction bridge or is gar- 
dening or lunching or pursuing any other 
of the ordinary avocations of life, his re- 
actions are whimsical and spontaneous, 
and he describes them with an apparently 
artless gusto. 

Gluyas Williams, ’11, has enriched the 
book with a number of entertaining pic- 
tures. We should like to see the Harvard 
brotherhood “boost” this admirable 
specimen of Harvard humor as the Yale 
brotherhood has boosted ‘‘The Cruise of 
the Kawa” — that admirable specimen 
of Yale humor. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknowledged 
in thiscolumn. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. ¢ 

Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson, by Bliss 
Perry. Atlantic Monthly Press: Boston. 1921. 
Cloth, illustrated, 557 pp. $4. 
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Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, by Hermann Hage- 
dorn, '07. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1921. Cloth, illustrated, 491 pp. $5. 

The Ministry, by Charles Lewis Slattery, ’91. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1921. Cloth, 
198 pp. $1.25. 

Of All Things! by Robert C. Benchley, 12. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1921. Illustrated by 
Gluyas Williams, ’11. Cloth, 234 pp. 

Sundays in College Chapels Since the War, by 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1921. Cloth, 222 pp. $1.75. 

Horatio Stebbins: His Ministry and His Person- 
ality, by Charles A. Murdock. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1921. Cloth, 269 pp. 
$2. 

Dante: Poet and Apostle, by Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, Ph.D. ’10, Professor of Romance Languages 
in the University of Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press. Cloth, 89 pp. $1.25. 

A History of European and American Sculpture 
from the Early Christian Period to the Present Day, 
by Chandler Rathfon Post, ’04, Associate Professor 
of Greek and of Fine Arts in Harvard University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1921. Two 
Volumes, illustrated. $15. 

Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War Against 
Germany, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, ’87. Volume II. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1921. Cloth, 
illustrated, 374 pp. $4. 

Letters and Journals of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, 186-1996. Edited by Mary Thacher Hig- 
ginson. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1921. Cloth, illustrated, 358 pp. $4. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by 
a Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. xxxu. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1921. Boards, 188 pp. 

The Settlement of Wage Disputes, by Herber: Feis, 
16, Associate Professor in Economics, University 
of Kansas. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1921. 
Cloth, 289 pp. 

Prosas Profanas and Other Poems, by Ruben 
Dario, translated from the Spanish by Charles B. 
McMichael, ’70. New York: Nicholas L. Brown, 
1922. Boards. 60 pp. $1.20. 

American Citizens and Their Government, by Ken- 
neth Colegrove, Ph.D. ’18, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Northwestern University. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 1921. Cloth, 333 pp. 
$1.75. 

Pneumonia, by Frederick Taylor Lord,’97, M.D., 
Visiting Physician, Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. 
Cloth, 69 pp. $1. 

Retail Store Management Problems, by Donald 
Kirk David, M.B.A., Professor of Marketing, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University. A. W. Shaw Co. Chicago. 1922. 
Cloth, 1050 pp. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding t 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1876. James Henry Flint to Helen F. 
Harvey, at Wollaston, Nov. 22, 
1921. : 








[1880.] William Turell Andrews to Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Davison Frothingham, 
at New York, N.Y., Jan. 15, 1922. 

[1895.] Herbert Franklin Jenkins to Mrs. 
Bessie Clark Guptill, at Winthrop, 
Nov. 16, 1921. 

1898. Roger Sherman Boardman to Ida 
Florence Price, at East Orange, 
N.J., Oct. 1, 1921. 

1901. Ralph Weld Gray to Mrs. Georgi- 
ana Hemingway Merriam, at Wes- 
ton, Dec. 26, 1921. © 

1903. George Alexander Barrow to Helen 
Raymond Choate, Sept. 19, 1921. 

1903. Frederick Gunn Brinsmade_ to 
Josephine H. Sutphin, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Jan. 3, 1922. 

1903. Walter Curtis Brooks to Rosa 
Brandt, at South Woodstock, Vt., 
Sept. 20, 1920. 

1903. Monte M. Lemann to Nettie Hy- 
man, at New Orleans, La., Dec. 7, 
1921. 

1905. Douglas Purinton Cook to Doro- 
thea E. Hoffman, -at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 30, 1921. 

1906. Winslow Francis Sampson to Ethel 
Hardi Straw, at Bellevue, Pa., Nov. 
25, 1921. 


‘1906. Edward Bancroft Towne to Anne 


Ellis, at Henndon, Va., June 16, 
1921. 

1909. Robert Wayne Byerly to Dorothy 
Howard Seymour, at New York, 
N.Y., June 3, 1920. 

[1909.] John French Crocker to Anna J. 
Davis, June 25, 1921. 

1909. Lewis Livingston Delafield, Jr., to 
Ruth Lockwood Manierre, at 
Ridgefield, Conn., Oct. 1, 1921. 

1909. John Mansfield Groton to Ann- 
genette Cottrell, at Westerly, R.I., 
Aug. 12, 1920. 

1909. Allen Seymour Olmsted, 2d, to 
Mildred Scott, at Moylan Rose 
Valley, Pa., Oct. 30, 1921. 

1909. Alfred Wood Stickney to Harriett 
Arnold, at Los Angeles, Cal., July, 
1921. 
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1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


Marriages 


Regirald Bishop Lanier to Helen 
Cameron, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 
12, 1921. 

Lindley Hoffman Paul Chapin to 
Leila Howard Burden, at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 19, 1922. 

John Campbell Howard to Mar- 
garet Loizeaux, at Plainfield, N.J., 
Dec. 15, 1921. 

Albert Durant Neal to Rose Vir- 
ginia Damreau, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sept. 10, 1921. 

Alfred Taussig Abeles to Margaret 
Beecher, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 
7, 1921. 

James Donald Adams to Elvine 
Georgieona Simson, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 24, 1921. 

Ralph Beatley to Florence Barrett, 
at Boothbay Harbor, Me., Sept. 
17, 1921. 

George Mead Rushmore to Vir- 
ginia Odom, at New York, N.Y., 
Dec. 17, 1921. 


{1914.] Gordon Grant to Jessie Ross 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


Green, at Columbia, S.C., Nov. 12, 
1921, 

Frederick Francis Greenman to 
Mildred Liebman, at Dallas, Tex., 
Nov. 15, 1921. 

Carroll Fuller Merriam to Ann E. 
Van Ness, at Brookline, Dec. 26, 
1921. 

John Ernest Mitchell to Peggy 
Winegar, at Babylon, L.1., N.Y., 
Oct. 10, 1921. 

Raphael Vicario to Elizabeth El- 
eanor Caproni, at Providence, R.I., 
July, 2, 1921. 

Leverett Franklin Hooper to Lucia 
L. Gates, at Montclair, N.J., Oct. 
1, 1921. 

Bernard Clayton Cartmel! to Ida 
McKenzie Hammond, at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Oct. 29, 1921. 

John Edward Lancaster to Jean 
Saunders Buttfield, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 5, 1921. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


[Mareh 


George Perkins Loomis to Helen 
Elizabeth Wood, June 18, 1921. 
George Hinckley Lyman, Jr., to 
Eleanor Lee Higginson, at Boston, 
Nov. 26, 1921. 

Joel Lewis Miller to Sylvia F. Star, 
at Roxbury, Sept. 25, 1921. 

James Kirtland Selden to Anne 
Holton Everett, at Bennington, 
Vt., Nov. 3, 1921. 


[1916.] Horatio Nelson Slater to Martha 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1919. 


[1919.] Frederick Percival 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


Byers Lyon, at Versailles, France, 
Dec. 27, 1921. 

Earle Henry Bean to Alvera C. 
Gustafson, at Northampton, Sept. 
17, 1921. 

Harold Byrd Hager to Vera E. 
Webber, at Eagle Cliff, Wash., Dec. 
15, 1921. 

Clifford John Strachley to Oriel 
Comacho, at Patchogue, L.I., N.Y., 
Sept. 9, 1921. 

Lincoln Houghten Dean to Doris 
Mendell Cobb, at Mansfield, Dec. 
10, 1921. 

Scott Dinsmore Ferguson to Con- 
stance Smith, at Cambridge, Jan. 
5, 1922. 

Gaius Warner Merwin to Margaret 
Lothrop Hubbell, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 14, 1922. 

Reed Pierce Anthony to Mary 
Abbe Hartwell, at Chestnut Hill, 
Nov. 12, 1921. 

Champ _ to 
Frances Elizabeth Winton, at Du- 
luth, Minn., Dec. 28, 1921. 
Frederick Taylor Fisher to Alice 
Pritchard Beadley, at Lake Forest, 
Tll., Oct. 22, 1921. 

Henry Corwin Flower, Jr., to Betty 
B. Smith, at Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 8, 1921. 

Julius Inman Nesson to Elsinore 
Frankel, at Paris, France, Aug. 2, 
1921. 

Bronson Clarke Tucker to Helen 
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Marie Billings, at Rockland, Dec. M.D 
17, 102k. 


[1919. Neal Wainwright to Mona Cruger, 
at New York, N.Y., Dec. 8, 1921. 

1919. John Brainerd Wilson, Jr., to Ruth 
W. Potter, at Rudolph, O., Oct. 20, 
1921. 

1920. Stanley Herbert Johnson to Bar- 
bara Braman Johnson, at Boston, 
Dec. 21, 1921. 

1920. Arthur Emmons Raymond to Dor- 
othy Mary Lee, at Pasadena, Cal., 
June 30, 1921. 

1921. Elbert Brinckerhoff Duncan to 
Phyllis Curl, at Boston, Nov. 22, 
1921. 

1921. Amory Houghton to Laura DeKay 
Richardson, at Providence, R.L., 
Oct. 19, 1921. 

1921. Eliot Callender Lovett to Helen L. 
Thompson, at Washington, D.C., 
Nov. 24, 1921. 

1921. Stephen Wheatland to Dorothy 
Parker, at Longwood, Nov. 28, 1921. 

L.S. 1904-07. Louis Edward Feingold to 
Miriam Young, at Brookline, Nov. 
8, 1921. 

LL.B. 1912. Louis Bradford King to Ann 
Mildred Lowe, at Clinton, Oct. 1, 
1921. 

LL.B. 1912. Frederick Merchant Myers 
to Ethel Mae Murgittroyd, at 
Pittsfield, Nov. 12, 1921. 


. L.S. 1912-13. Charles Raymond Cabot 


to Eleanor Banchor at Newtonville, 
Dec. 14, 1921. 

LL.B, 1915. Reinhart Lang Gideon to 
Mary Malvina Edmonds, at Spring- 
ville, N.Y., Aug. 11, 1920. 

LL.B. 1920. Dean Donnell Sturgis to 
Grace E. Adams, at Boston, Nov. 
26, 1921. 

D.M.D. 1913. Harold Wales Alden to 
Verna M. Vining, at Newton, Oct. 
8, 1921. 

M.D. 1914. Benjamin Harrison Alton to 
Elizabeth Moen, at Woodstock, 
Vt., Nov. 8, 1921. 
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. 1921. Willard Alonzo Chipman to 
Isabelle Arnold, at Boston, Dec. 
14, 1921. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 
The College 


. Henry Dean Atwood, d. at Taun- 


ton, Nov. 29, 1921. 


. Charles Alfred Humphreys, d. at 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 22, 1921. 


. Charles Walter Swan, A.M., M.D., 


d. at Branford, Conn., Dec. 1, 1921. 


. John Orne Green, M.D., A.M., d. 


at Boston, Jan. 5, 1922. 


. James Thompson Bixby, A.M., 


S.T.B., d. at Yonkers, N.Y., Dec. 
26, 1921. 


. Charles Langley Howe, d. at Santa 


Monica, Cal., Dec. 11, 1921. 
Sandford Sidney Smith, d. at At- 
lantic City, N.J., Jan. 25, 1922. 


1871. Nelson Slater Bartlett, d.at Boston, 


Dec. 23, 1921. 


. Camillus George Kidder, LL.B., d. 


at New York, N.Y., Oct. 20, 1921. 


. Louis Henry Parkhurst, d. at Cam- 


bridge, Jan. 8, 1922. 


. Ambrose Crosby Richardson, d. at 


Williamsville, N.Y., Jan. 15, 1922. 


. Arthur Lovell Ware, d. at Framing- 


ham Centre, Dec. 30, 1921. 


. Thomas Cary, d. at Buffalo, N.Y., 


July 4, 1921. 


. William Castein Mason, M.D., d. 


at Bangor, Me., Jan. 19, 1922. 


. William Cary Sanger, A.M., d. at 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 6, 1921. 


. Wallace Lowe Kimball, d. at Ha- 


verhill, Dec. 7, 1921. 


. Ralph Wormeley Curtis, d. at 


Beaulieu, France, Feb. 4, 1922. 


. Leonard Jarvis Manning, d. at 


West Medford, Nov. 15, 1921. 


. James Wells Goodwin, d. at Ha- 


verhill, Dec. 12, 1921. 
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1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1883. 


1883. 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1897. 


1899. 


1906. 


1908. 


1917. 


1865. 


Necrology 


George Augustus Sawyer, d. at 
Cambridge, Jan. 14, 1922. 

Andrew Hussey Allen, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 15, 1921. 
William Sheafe, d. at Boston, Nov. 
19, 1921. 

George White Merrill, d. at Ja- 
maica Plain, Jan. 4, 1922. 

William Binney, d. at Watch Hill, 
R.I., Aug. 8, 1921. 

Boies Penrose, d. at Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 31, 1921. 

William Henry Aspinwall, d. at 
Chestnut Hill, Dec. 27, 1921. 
Joseph Dorr, d. at Boston, Dec. 15, 
1921. 

Franklin Woodruff Moulton, d. at 
Wakefield, R.I., Nov. 26, 1921. 
Royal Phelps Carroll, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 7, 1922. 

Milton Latham, d. at Pasadena, 
Cal., Dec. 11, 1921. 

Walter Greenwood Forsyth, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 27, 1921. 

Samson David Oppenheim, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 10, 1921. 
Hollis Horatio Hunnewell, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 23, 1922. 
John Henry Crowley, d. Sept. 30, 
1918. 

Walter Howard Cushing, A.M., d. 
at Framingham, Dec. 5, 1921. 
William Patrick Meehan, LL.B., d. 
at West Roxbury, Dec. 18, 1921. 
Winfred Horton Osborne, d. at 
Worcester, March 7, 1921. 

James Carlyle Fyshe, d. at Water- 
hole, Alberta, Can., Dec. 6, 1921. 
Austin Goddard Gill, LL.B., d. at 
Las Cruces, N.M., Dec. 24, 1921. 
Charles Lanier Appleton, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 6, 1921. 

Adrian James McDonald, d. at 
Erie, Pa., Dec. 26, 1921. 


Scientifie School 


Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow, d. 
at Boston, Nov. 25, 1921. 


1902. 


1917. 


[March 


Homer Charles Wheeler, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 21, 1919. 
Louis Hasbrouck Bevier, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1898. 


1905. 


Alphonse Marion La Meslée, A.M., 
d. at Brookline, Nov. 26, 1921. 
Osborne John Peter Widtsoe, A.M., 
d. at Salt Lake City, Utah, March 
13, 1920. 


Medical School 


. John Freeman Butler, d. at Keene, 


N.H., Nov. 30, 1921. 


. Charles Thacher Hubbard, d. at 


Taunton, Jan. 16, 1922. 


. Albert Stone Garland, d. at Glou- 


cester, Nov. 26, 1921. 


. Walter Channing, d. at Brookline, 


Nov. 23, 1921. 


. Frederick Fiske Moore, d. at Balti- 


more, Md., May 1, 1914. 


. Clarence Miles Godding, d. at 


Providence, R.I., May 28, 1920. 


. Charles Henry Holcombe, d. at 


Brookline, Feb. 23, 1920. 


. Jonathan Edwards Webster, d. at 


Wakefield, N.H., May 25, 1917. 


. Leander Morton Farrington, d. at 


Manchester, N.II., Dec. 10, 1921. 


Law School 


. James Martin Eder, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Dec. 26, 1921. 


. Edward Lowden Parris, d. at Paris, 


Me., Nov. 17, 1921. 


. James David Simpson, d. at Win- 


chester, Ky., Dec. 15, 1921. 


. John Ewalt Wiley, d. at Chicago, 


Tll., Nov. 18, 1920. 


. William Morgan Watson, d. Aug. 


1, 1921. 


. William Corcoran Eustis, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Nov. 24, 1921. 


. Osgood Smith, d. at Havana, Cuba, 


Sept. 30, 1921. 


. Zachary Adler, d. Sept. 9, 1920. 
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1908. Charles White Whittlesey, A.M., 
(Hon.) d. at sea, Nov. 26, 1921. 


Divinity School 
1884. Charles Frank Russell, d. at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 10, 1921. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
1889. Henry Stockton Lewis, d. at Chel- 
sea, Jan. 4, 1922. 


School of Business Administration 


1914. James B. Coffey, d. at Lake Sara- 
nac, N.Y., Aug. 1, 1920. 


Cemporarp SHembers 


The College 


1871. John Johnston Donaldson, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19, 1916. 

1871. Charles Nelson Stearns, d. at Dor- 
chester, Dec. 10, 1921. 

1873. Francis Jackson Hovey, d. at 
Hingham, Jan. 30, 1922. 

1876. Frank Morris Porter, d. Sept. 21, 
1917. 

1880. Daniel Walter Lord, d. at Portland, 
Me., Jan. 20, 1922. 

1881. Arnold Thayer, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 9, 1922. 

1882. Prescott Lawrence, d. at Paris, 
France, Nov. 13, 1921. 

1885. Arthur Wellesley Chapman, d. at 
Toronto, Can., Aug. 25, 1919. 

1886. Harrison Gray Blake, M.D., d. at 
Woburn, Jan. 26, 1922. 

1889. William Butler Ogden, d. Oct. 13, 
1921, 

1892. Charles Judson Fogg, d. at Wal- 
tham, Jan. 11, 1922. 

1900. Howard Van Houten Lewis, d. at 
Fitchburg, Jan. 26, 1922. 

1902. Fernand Vaughan Gasquet, d. at 
Portsmouth, N.H., in 1916. 

1902. John Keith Mahon, d. at Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., March 27, 1921. 

1905. George Ambrose Sullivan, d. July 
25, 1921. 


1906. John Wolfe Clark, d. at New Ha- 
ven, Conn., Jan. 21, 1919. 

1911. Christopher Hughes Manly, d. at 
Columbus, O., Oct. 23, 1918. 

1917. Frederick Talbot Leland, d. at 
Rutland, Dec. 6, 1921. 

1920. Richard Howard Bowen, d. at Bos- 
ton, Dec. 7, 1921. 

1923. Melvin Henry Dennis, d. at Palmer, 
Dec. 24, 1921. 


Scientific School 
1854-55. Calvin Stebbins, d. at Framing- 
ham, Dec. 30, 1921. 

1890-91. Henry Bromfield Rogers, d. at 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 11, 1921. 
1900-01. Bernard Joseph Dougherty, d. 

at Chicago, Ill., in September, 1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1898-99. Augustine David Malley, d. at 
Dorchester, Oct. 31, 1921 


Medical School 


1863-64. Charles Warren Gray, d. at 
' Worcester, Dec. 21, 1921. 

1863-64. John Randolph Ham, d. at 

Palmer, Oct. 31, 1920. 

1864-65. James DeWitt Clinton Hoit, d. 
at Elmwood, IIl., May 24, 1920. 

1865-66, Philip Henry Peach, d. at Mar- 
blehead, Dec. 18, 1921. 

1868-69, 92-93. Charles Barton San- 
ders, d. at Lowell, April 30, 1921. 

1870-71. William Francis Byrns, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 18, 1914. 

1879-80. Edward Payson Adams, d. at 
Union, Me., March 22, 1921. 

1890-91. Rufino Augustin De Olloqui, 
d. at Ottawa, Can., Jan. 28, 1917. 

1900-01. Chester Landsdowne Hull, d. 
at Middletown, Conn., March 6, 
1920. 

1913-14, 15-16. Charles Henry Grimm, 
d. at sea, Jan. 3, 1919. 

1921. James Kendall Cunningham, d. at 
Boston, Oct. 3, 1921. 
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Law School 

1870-71. Charles Barstow Southard, d. 
at Wellesley, Jan. 22, 1922. 

1878-79. Carman Fitz Randolph, d. at 
Morristown, N.J., Sept. 13, 1920. 

1878-79. Frank Edwin Smith, d. Dec. 
2, 1911. 

1884-87. William Bailey Clark Brown, 
d. at Kansas City, Mo., May 1, 
1920. 

1885-86. Charles Henry Forbes, d. May 
3, 1921. 

1890-93. Marvin Loomis Case, d. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14, 1918. 

1893-95. Benjamin Lovett Keith, d. at 
St. Augustine, Fla., June 13, 1921. 

1894-95. Stanley Edgar Sloss, d. at Lou- 
isville, Ky., Oct. 18, 1918. 

1899-00. Charles Francis Duffy, d. Sept. 
4, 1906. 

1520-02. Jesse Dwight Dana, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 14, 1921. 

1902-05. Percy Gardiner, d. at Everett, 
Wash., July 27, 1921. 

1902-04. Andrew Foster Hamilton, d. at 
Athol, Jan. 20, 1922. 

1916-17, 20-21. Jack Major, d. at Og- 
den, Utah, Nov. 22, 1921, 


Divinity School 
1912-13. Runolfur Fjelsted, Gr. 1913-15, 
d. at Glenboro, Manitoba, Can., 
June 13, 1921. 


Bussey Institution 


1897-99. Philip Lawrence Carbone, d. at 
Boston, Jan. 30, 1922. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


“Harvard’s Military Record in the 
World War,” edited by F. S. Mead, ’87, 
and published by the Harvard University 
Press, shows that $372 Harvard men died 
in the war; that 11,398 were in military 
and naval service, and that 1014 Harvard 
men received decorations. The American 
Expeditionary Forces contained 4448 
Harvard men. 


[March 


On Monday, November 14, 1921, Mar- 
shal Foch visited Harvard. In the tran- 
sept of Memorial Hall he was introduced 
to President Lowell by Prof. J. L. Cool- 
idge, 95, Commander of the James A. 
Shannon Post of the American Legion, 
and then went into Sanders Theatre, ac- 
companied by members of the Corpora- 
tion, the Board of Overseers, and the 
Harvard Faculties. Prof. Edward C. 
Moore offered prayer. President Lowell 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws 
on “Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France, 
Soldier, Scholar, and Teacher, whose 
military genius gave the death blow to 
military rule in Prussia, and saved for 
free peoples their heritage of liberty.” 
The Latin version of the degree, by Prof. 
E. K. Rand, ’94, is as follows: 


Ferpinanpom Foca 


summum Gallia exercituum ducem, militem, virum 
doctum doctoremque qui militari fretus ingenio 
militari dominatui Borussico mortiferam plagam 
inflixit et liberis populis libertatis bereditatem 
conservavit. 


After leaving Sanders Theatre, Marshal 
Foch was met by a mounted detachment 
of forty members of the Harvard Field 
Artillery Unit and eseorted to Widener 
Library, where a battery of four guns 
fired the general's salute of nineteen guns. 

On Armistice Day a special religious 
service, arranged by the James A. Shan- 
non Post of the American Legion and the 
Harvard Memorial Society, was held in 
Appleton Chapel. Rev. Kenneth C. Mac- 
Arthur, ’05, minister of the Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church and chaplain of 
Shannon Post, made a brief address. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College have sold to the City of Boston a 
tract of fifteen acres in Dorchester which 
was left to the College by Governor 
Stoughton of Massachusetts 220 years 
ago. It will be used as a site for a new 
Dorchester High School, and for a stad- 
ium and athletic field. 

The Kent School at Kent, Connecticut, 
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is the winner for the year 1921 of 
the Interscholastic Scholarship Trophy 
awarded by the Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa to the school whose students 
have the best average record in the ex- 
aminations for admission to Harvard 
College. 

A porcelain statuette of the young 
Mozart with his violin, presented to the 
Harvard Glee Club by the French Gov- 
ernment, has been on exhibition in the 
Treasure Room of Widener Library. 

A painting by Fra Angelico representing 
the Crucifixion has been added to the 
collection of Italian primitives in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon Prof. W. S. Ferguson of the 
History Department by McGill Univer- 
sity at its centennial celebration. 

A large portion of the collection known 
as ‘The Fatherless Children of France — 
Their Book” has been exhibited in the 
Treasure Room of Widener Library. It 
contains about 350 original manuscripts, 
drawings, paintings, etchings, and signed 
photographs brought together for the 
benefit of the charity whose name it bears. 

Dr. Richard P. Strong, head of the 
Harvard School of Tropical Medicine, has 
been appointed scientific director of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute at Panama for 
the study of tropical diseases. Dr. Strong 
will continue his connection with the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

The fund for the establishment of the 
Harvard School of Public Health will be 
entitled the Henry Pickering Walcott 
Fund in honor of the senior member of 
the Harvard Corporation. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has agreed to contribute 
at once $1,500,000 and eventually $500, 
000 in addition, and the University will 
provide a fund of $1,000,000. 

Prof. E. K. Rand, '94, has been elected 
a vice-president of the American Philolog- 
ical Association. 


Last year Harvard students earned 
$96,860.68 towards their support through 
work secured at the College Employment 
Office and other University agencies. 
About forty students were employed 
every week at the Harvard Union as wait- 
ers and earned a total of $22,000. The 
Harvard Athletic Association employed 
250 students as clerks, ticket-takers, 
waiters, etc. One hundred and fifty-eight 
students were monitors and 85 were proc- 
tors in the University. The Employment 
Office placed 74 students as tutors, 64 as 
clerks, 36 as choremen, 34 as typists, 22 as 
student guides, 21 as ushers, 17 as chauf- 
feurs, 15 as musicians, 18 as waiters, and 
others as camp councillors, boys’ club 
leaders, stenographers, farmers, coaches, 
translators, janitors, and librarians. 

Henry S. Thompson, ’99, Secretary of 
the Harvard Medical School, has been 
elected president of the Harvard Coépera- 
tive Society to succeed Prof. W. B. Munro 
who is absent on sabbatical leave during 
the second half year. . 

Prof. Charles H. Haskins has been 
elected president of the American His- 
torical Association. 

. VARIA 
Frederick J. Ranlett, ‘80, sends us the 
following communication: 


In the footnote on page 368 of the Harvarp 
Grapvuates’ Maaazine for March, 1921, Professor 
Kittredge is quoted as saying that he used to hear 
the buildings in the Yard referred to as “the col- 
leges”’ by the townspeople to whom the phrase had 
apparently descended by oral tradition. 

The use of this phrase in print is, however, quite 
venerable. The building erected for the Indians in 
1665 was known as the Indian College, and in a con- 
temporary account of the burning of Harvard Hall 
(Massachusetts Gazet'e, Feb. 2, 1764) occurs the 
following: “As it was a time of vacation... nota 
single person was left in any of the Colleges”; and, 
again: “the other Colleges, Stoughton Hall and 
Massachusetts Hall, were in the utmost hazard...” 

The literary use of this phrase is found in Dr. 
Holmes’s Breakfast-Table books, and the locus 
classicus is in his “‘ Parson Turell’s Legacy,” 

“Nicest place that ever was seen — 
Colleges red and Common green.” 
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From Hendrick William van Loon, ’07, 
comes the following: 


Several years ago I happened to pick up a Latin- 
Hebrew edition of the Psalms. I think that I got it 
at the Templum Salamonis in Leyden for no par- 
ticular reason except a vague liking for the beautiful 
flow of the Latin translation, “Beatus vir ille, qui 
non ambulavit in consilium impiorum et in via 
peccatorum non stetit.” I don’t remember what I 
paid for it. It was just such a little book as one 
might buy for no perceptible reason. It was during 
the war. The book went into a trunk and I went 
somewhere else and we lost sight of each other. 
But we met again at Antioch, and Yellow Springs 
not being an exciting spot on a rainy Sunday after- 
noon I happened to look through my little library 
and then, for the first time I examined my Psalms 
with greater care. The title-page, at the wrong end, 
as behooves a volume of Hebrew descent, stated 
that these Psalms had been edited by one Johannes 
Leusden, who was Ordinary Professor of the Holy 
Tongue in the University of Utrecht, and that it 
had been printed in London by one Samuel Smith 
“ad insigne Principis in Cemiterio D. Pauli” 
(blessed shades of Antioch) in the year 1688. That 
puzzled me somewhat because Professor Leusden 
could have had his Hebrew printing done right in 
Haarlem or in Leyden instead of sending the proofs 
to London. I turned to the next to the last page to 
find a word of explanation. And there — behold, 
was an introduction which I had expected least of 
all. The book was dedicated to no one less than In- 
crease Mather, Harvard, 1656, and a fine use of our 
Latin tongue the Dutch professor made in his ad- 
dress to the ‘‘ Maxime reverendo et Clarissimo D. 
Crescentio Mathero.” For he continues to present 
his compliments to this “verbi divini Ministro 
Vigilantissimo [correct] atque Collegii Harvardini, 
quod est Cantabrigiz Nov-Anglorum Rectori et 
Doctori Celeberrimo ac Honorandissimo, conver- 
sionem Indorum [probably around the defunct 
pump in the Yard], (una cum viginti quatuor; super 
Gentilibus, sed jam Christianis Pastoribus), cui 
omnia fausta et felicia in convertendis Gentilibus 
precatur” (here I am lost, but as I had only eight 
years of Latin, it really is a bit too difficult). Dur- 
ing the last few years I have met several members 
of the Class of 1656. Can any one of these distin- 
guished graduates solve the riddle? Why should a 
contemporary of Balthasar Bekker go out of his 
way to dedicate a volume to Increase Mather? 
Why this extraordinary and affectionate gesture 
when the “Betooverde Wereld” was already done 
in manuscript? I leave the mystery to the local 
witch-doctors. 


A writer in Living Tissue, the official 
organ of the New England Antivivisec- 
tion Society, takes a hopeful view of the 
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future. In commenting on the gift of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the School of 
Public Health at Harvard he remarks: 
“That the institution chosen to receive 
and expend this money in such a way 
should be one celebrated in song as the 
‘herald of light and the bearer of love’ 
adds mockery to the tragedy. It is only 
fair to remark, however, that Harvard is 
only adjured to be such herald and bearer 
‘Till the stock of the Puritans die,’ and 
that need not be long.” 


The election of N. Penrose Hallowell, 
’97, as chief Marshal of the Alumni in 
June causes a correspondent to write as 
follows: 

I see that another Hallowell is to be 
Chief Marshal of the Alumni in June, as 
was his brother last year and his fa- 
ther, the dear old Colonel, in 1886. 
Those distinguished honors seem to run 
in families. 

And, by the way, as the Lampoon used 
to say back in the dark ages when I was 
in College, did you ever notice how many 
of these Chief Marshals have been resi- 
dents for some part of their lives in that 
primitive, little hill town of Milton near 
Boston. Why, just look at the list: 

Col. Henry S. Russell, ’60, in 1885 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, * 1895 
Bishop William Lawrence, ’71, “ 1896 
Augustus Hemenway, ’75, 1900 
I. Tucker Burr, ’79, 1904 
Edward W. Atkinson, ’81, 1906 
Henry W. Cunningham, ’82, 1907 
William Endicott, ’87, 1912 
Robert F. Herrick, ’90, 1915 
T. Nelson Perkins, 91, 1916 
Robert Homans, ’94, 1919 
Robert H. Hallowell, ’96, 1921 
N. Penrose Hallowell, '97, 1922 

It certainly behooves any aspiring 
youths in future Classes to move to Mil- 
ton. 
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A new pattern of Flat Ware just rod 
by Reed & Barton. 
The Principal Pieces 
Five o'clock Spoons, Tea Spoons, Dessert 
Spoons, Table Spoons, Dessert Forks, Des-. 
sert Knives and Table Knives. . 
there are about fifty Miscellaneous Pieces. 
STERLING SILVERWARE — THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


Our stock of the famous. and beautiful Reed 
& Barton Silverware is particularly complete. _ 
Whether you desire a full set or odd pieces 
to perfect your collection, we can supply you. 
Orders by mail given special attention. 
White us. 
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THEODORE B. STARR. Inc. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS: 
ForruAvenve ar47aSt-4MamenLave 
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